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the new electric multi-cooker at a popular price 


This glowing electric stove will do the cooking for 
a small family, quickly and economically. 


Conned to any available light socket and the coils 
instantly glow cherry red—therefore it is quick. 

The interchangeable El Grillo utensils take full advan- 
tage of the heat—-this means economy 

Any two cooking operations can be carried on simul- 
taneously (using the interchangeable dishes furnished 
with El Grillo), making it convenient to pro 
delectable meals, complete in every ential, 
where served 

You enjoy cooking on EL @filly / 
It is breakfast time — bre Reet gyn an : I 
sausage and griddle cak@#™6r sBitre 
any two of them ready in less 
the time the electricity is turnée 
At luncheon time the glowing 
an irresistible 
foods $o quickly 


“CopRer will prove 
temptation ang Brovade dainty hot 
fould like a broiled 
ned potatoes; ready 
a dozen other equally 


Now, for dinner perhap@fyo 

cutlet or chops with hash@@eOré 
in less than 10 minutes#o 
tempting combinations, & 






This only begins to m re the capacity of El Grillo, 
for you can use all afyfur small cooking utensils on 
the gnd over the gloviibg coils. 


The ye boilegaio Ne or breakfast cereals—the tea 
pot or cOffeeg oy thAdemal! sized tea kettle, or even 
the chee a -padpes/ can be 


a used with extreme 
a BiG 


€ 


——— 


he? is electricity. 


sy 


thy gn any electne light socket. No heat 
t it is wanted —no heat a moment 






All are used interchangeably above or 
ow the coils. Each has an always-cool handle 
| Grillo rests on a tray which protects the table. A 
silk-covered cord and attachment plug 


El Grillo dishes are all made of pressed steel with 
nicely rounded corners, nickeled and polished. Not 
only useful but ornamental. Price $6.50, in Canada 
$8.50. If your electric dealer has not yet stocked this 
very latest electric device, send your check direct to 
our nearest office, with your dealer's name, and we will 
deliver without further expense to you 


other lamp socket devices from the Aefoint factory 


Attaches to any lamp le¢yt U Highly eff ente 
sock 2) attache 


ket Heating element 

1 five vears. Has stand attached 
at the rear (no lifting) 
hot point (irons up 


guarant 


into th tucks and 
folds) cool handle | 
(no holder needed). 

Heat under complete we 
a 


‘ ontrol, through the 





switch plug at the dinin table, as 
rear of the iron Two atyles~ highly pol 
ished, 3 Ib. $4.50; 5 ib. and 6 Ib. $5.00 


Matt finish, 5 lb. and 6 Ib. $4.50 snap swit h, $7.00 


This electric coffes perco 





‘, 
lator b gins operating in 

less than a minute the table € risp 

with cold water. It brown None of 


is extremely qui \ 
and economical 
and is operate 1 other toasters 
right on the brenk 
fat table Highls 
nickel plated 

5 « up size $7.50 

7 cup size $8.00 
in the pot style 

This is also fur 
‘ished in machine style, which is identice! 
9eup $11.00 


in principle. 7 « up size $10.00 plug Price $4.00 


to any lamp socket. 





legs have fiber tips. Com 
plete with cord and interchangeable plug 
one heat, $5.00; three heats, controlled by 


Makes toast electric- 
ally. Makes it right on { Wy" that is also a two-party 


objectionable features 
that follow the use of 


\ slice of bread is 
inclined on each side 
/ of the glowing coils 
\l oO a she lf above 
where toast or other 
food can be kept hot 
steel and easily kept clean 





Silk covered connection cord and switch 


lectric stove d os An electric chafing dish 


with self-contained heating 
| 


» six inches in element. Operates 


ameter, Highly SS quickly and with 
nickel plated and = great cconomy 
pol shed. An efh Made of heavy 
cient stove suita pper, fully mick l 
ble for household plated and pol 
cookir u. ished All chafing 

Can be used on dish stunts are 


twice as charming if Ei Chafo is used 
Same interchange 


And so mucl: simpler 
5, $12.00; style 6, as 


able plug. Style 5, 
shown above, $15.00. 


An egg cooking machine 
chafing dish. Eggs are 
steamed in a rac 

which can be re- 
plac ed by a han- 
dled dish in which 
to shirr or scram- 


<< 


ble eggs or carry 

out arty chahng 

dish operation 
Made ot copper, 

nickel plated and = 

polished, can be y e\ 

attached to any G 

light socket. $9.00, including cord and plug 


Made of pressed 





Pacific Electric Heating Company, Ontario, California 


| 36 Liberty Street, New York 
1670 Pandora Street, Vancouver, B. C. 


1001 Washington Blvd., Chicago 
73 Adelaide Street, Toronto, Ont. 





Lrosling cho 


—broils below the coils. 


actually broils. No cinders, 
fumes. Glowing wires the ideal w 
A medium thick chop or small sized steak 


broiled to perfection in 10 minutes « 


rying potatoes 


v to broil 


r less, 
and at the same time hashed-browned p« 
tatoes are hurrying to completior ibove 


the coils 

4 » 4 

-poils 
A . 










~boils and steams. 


eggs take from three to five minutes to 
team in the shell From this veu can 
gauge other operations. (rdinary utensils 


may be used 


—frying or baking cakes. 


you will have to use El Crillo in order to 
realize how ql kl» and | w nik ely it doe 
these operations And while using the 
shallow pan ab ve, you can use one of th 
other interchangeable pans be low, produc 


ing any number of combinations 


making toast 
’ shirring « 
—toasts above or below. 


toast may be made dire@ly over the glov 
ing « oils or in one of the pans below 
The second operation may be frying or 


} , 
boil ng avove, grilling or chirring below. 





¢ When you visit your dealer or 


hghting company to inguir about 
El Grill , ask also to see some of 
these other appliances If you do 


not find a dealer convenient, send 
your check to our nearest office and 
we will deliver without further ex 
pense In Canada add duty. 
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What Makes the Commercial Car a Practical 
Possibility ? 


Strength and Hexibility in the parts that carry the load. 


‘To be commercial a motor-truck must carry its load in a commercial way. 

It must give uninterrupted service—good service—over any road—ten 
hours a day—every working day in the year. 

lo do this it must have strength and flexibility in the 
' parts that carry the load. 
=> Those parts are the axles and 
their bearings 
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The axles and bearings are manufacture axles and bear 
the foundation of motor-truck ings that make good under 
severest tests of every day servic 









oe 

efficiency. 

Ihe engine can give 80% l'imken products are used 

till be considered overwhelming majority of co 
g 





In an 






efficiency and 





practical. semteniiiienas ___ mercial trucks to 


The axles and bear 
. , . . y yi lew 
ings must give LU 
I imken Commerc ial 
Car Axles and Bearings 








havea record of uninter 
ru ple d satis faclory Service 
from the day of the first 


= 9 1 
Mimkein Roller Bear Get the whole story 

















commercial car 





of axtes and bearings by 





experience goes back of 
that—to the horse trucking day. writing to either add 

Timken equipment is the for the Timken Primers, A-! 
product of a great organization **Care and ( wtb of Bear 
of men whose sole ambition fo1 ings,’ and A-2 ‘‘Anatomy of 
years has been to design and Automobile Axles.”’ 























For more than fourteen year , imken Rol r-Bearin ix 
Centon, Ohio hes bens , 


W THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. . 
DETROIT, MICH 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 
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Shampoo 


To a bow! of warm water add enough Ivory 
Soap Paste (sce directions below) to make a 
Immerse the hair inch by inch to 
prevent tangling and, with the hands, saturate 
hair and sealp. Alternately rub the scalp with 
Ivory Soap Paste and dip the warm suds overt 
it, but do not rub the hair. De this about five 
» then draw the head up and down to 
traighten the hai. 


good suds. 


rrisnute 
Squeeze out the lather and 
inse with spray or cup, gradually cooling the 
water. Dry by shaking and rubbing, in the sun 
if possible, but do not use strong heat. The 
olor of grey hair is improved by adding a 
few crops of blueing to the last rinse water. 
Massage 
After washing and steaming the face, apply 


Ivory Soap Paste and massage gently. Then 
rinse repeatedly with warm 


he Kv water, splash with cold water 


and pat vigorously 














Some Personal Uses z G 
Ivory Soap 


It is remarkable the number of toilet purposes for which Ivory 
Soap is used. From the top of the head to the soles of the feet 
it meets every requirement. 


This, however, is not surprising when one remembers that 
Ivory Soap contains just the qualities which make for all personal 
cleanliness and much bodily comfort. 


First of all, it has the cleansing power—cleanses in that 
refreshing way which is more than the removal of soil and 
perspiration 

Then, it is pure. Containing no “free” (uncombined) alkali, 
it can be used safely for any toilet purpose. 


Last, but not least, it is mild and pleasant to use, and— 
it floats. y Rs. Z, / ) 


Dentifrice ’ 


Dissolve a small cake of Ivory Soap shaved 
fine in two cupfuls of hot water. When cool, 
add four tablespoonfuls of peroxide of hydro- 
gen and four teaspoonfuls of essence of winter- 
green. For paste, add move water. Keep in jars. 


To Remove Stains from Hands 
Dissolve a quarter of a small cake of Ivory 
Soap in a pint of ho Add two table 
poonfuls of household three 
tablespoonfuls of alcohol and beat with an, 
g beater. 


t water 
ammoni i, 


Manicuring 
ssolve half of a small cake of Ivory Soap 
shaved fine in a half cupful of hot water. 
Phen stir in two teaspoonfuls of olive oil and 


To Relieve Burning Feet Di 


Make a hot foot-bath with Ivory Soap 
Paste and add five drops of oil of eucalyptus, 


a powerful, pleasant antiseptic. Keep the feet let cool, This cream rubbed around the nails 
in the water for fifteen or twenty minutes. will both cleanse and soften the cuticle. To 

polish the nails, shave fine a dry piece of Ivory 
Foot Powder (rate a cake of Ivory Soap very Soap, rub the shavings on the nails with the 


fine and put it in a can with per- 
forated top. Sprinkled in shoes and stockings, 
this will give great relief. If a new shoe 
burns, rub a moistened cake of Ivory Soap in 
the shoe and on the stocking. 


tips of the thumbs and finish with chamois, 


For Sting of Mosquito, Bee, Etc. 
Wetacake of Ivory Soap. Rub onaffected 
part so as to form a paste and exclude the air. 

















































Shaving Lather 


Moisten the beard thoroughly. Then rub 
over it lightly the end of a cake of Ivory 
Soap until there is a thin layer like cold 


cream. Work up a moist lather with the 
brush. Rinse. Work up another lather as 
before. 


Rub with a fresh cake of Ivory 
Soap until there i a thin, ever 
coat. Then moisten the paim of the hand 
into the strop. 


Razor Strops 


ghtly and rub the soap 


How to Make Ivory Soap Paste 
Shave one large cake of Ivory Soap into 
three quarts of water, or two small cakes 
into four quarts. Do this witha knife, vege- 
table grater or food chopper. Keep nearly, 
but not quite, at boiling point until the 
soap is dissolved. When cool, 

it will be like jelly. Keep 

in jars. 
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[P Ai 
By a Woman Who Has Been Up and Down 





L vv FS TR A T £ D B Yr c. D. i lI A M J 
VERsince Arnold Bennett wrote not admit this otherwise —and sometimes we go out to lunch together. More generally, 
The Truth About an Author however, I have a glass of milk and two chocolate éclairs brought to my little office, 
7 and even he doesn’t claim that and I read THe SATURDAY EVENING Post, and eat my lunch, and hope that m 
4 \] it is more than part of the truth self-denial is making me slim. I have put on a pound or two lately. 
. : s ¢ about an author—everybody has Every now and then some magazine writes me to ask if I think it possible to be a 
. 3 been doing it. But most of us lack literary woman and not neglect my family. I get plenty of these letters, for I am pretty 
‘s oe. Arnold’s courage. We are willing well known. I've written several plays, one of them a smashing hit; my short stories 
: . and anxious to tell some of the trutl bring me quite usually a thousand dollars each and all of my books have been best 
> i = i about ourselves, but we prefer to hide sellers, ; 9 
our identity behind a wall of anonym- I always reply —if I havetime to replyat all tothe inquiries about literary women— that 
. _ ity, and from back of our barricade I am not a literary person at all, but a professional writer, and that most emphatically 
to launch our little shafts. It's a sort I do look after my family. It is quite possible if one is willing to work twice as hard as 
of guessing game: How far can I go the ordinary woman. I do four times as much as any woman I know. I do all that my 
The Starch:-Box Was Not a Success without your finding out who I am? friends do in the way of managing my house, and more, for I do nearly all my own 
I have been writing about eight purchasing. And I do not do it over the telephone, as most of my friends do. | order 
years. Some clever English woman, asked when she wrote, replied: “‘When I am not the meals and interview the cook and plan the day, and when all that is done and the 
playing bridge.” I write when I am not raising my children, shopping for the house, children are off for school, and the other women I know are getting their hair marcelled 
consulting the cook, motoring, getting clothes fitted or playing double Canfield with for a bridge luncheon, I am off to the office for six or seven hours’ good hard work 
my husband. That is a hot clew, the double Canfield. We are notorious for it. 
In between times I write and I make a little money. I was not compelled to. My Is the Overworked Business Man a Hard Worker? 
husband is a professional man who resents my desire to earn money for myself when it is 
unnecessary. But why should I not? I've made as high as fifty thousand dollars a year ND it is work. Some day when I have the time I am going to take a whack at the 
when I have had successful plays on. And eight years ago I had never earned a dollar. overworked business man. I sit at my desk day after day in the vacuum in whicl 
The first check I got was for twenty-five dollars. A newspaper in my city—I am not every writer must work, making bricks without straw, and across the airshaft — for 1 have 
a New Yorker — advertised a prize of twenty-five dollars for the best article on How I an inside office for quiet —I see the overworked business man come in for the day's labor. 
Keep House, told in a hundred words. Imagine telling in a hundred words how one I watch him look over his mail and dictate his letters and read the morning paper 
keeps house! I can hardly tell the cook we are going to have guests to dinner in less! I see him light a cigar and put his feet up. After a time a few men straggle in-— they talk 
I won the prize. I told how the work of the maids was arranged and how good the results about yesterday's ball game or golf, throw in a little business, and by the time the Tired 
were; how easily and efficiently my household machinery ran. My neighbors were Business Man has finished the paper it is luncheon-time. He gets back about two 
astounded when they read the article. From mere externals none of them had ever shouts for his letters, signs them and is off to the ball game! 
suspected such method among my servants! But I got the twenty-five dollars. It is hardly any wonder the theatrical manager goes crazy getting up plays for the 
It was close to Christmas, and I spent all of it on my husband. For the several Tired Business Man. Isn't it true that the harder a man has been working the easier it 
Christmases before that I had seen him open the bill for his Christmas gift on January is to amuse him? It’s a matter of reaction. What the manager is really doing 
first, and it had been always a humiliating moment. So I went out at once and bought amusing the Blasé Business Man. Heresy, isn’t it? Allright. Let me burn as a hereti 
him a watchfob, and having two dollars left I bought him a pair of bedroom slippers! We are gradually approaching the theater, as you perceive. By the time | had been 
Three or four years ago I bought him his first automobile for his birthday. He wa writing for a year and had grown accustomed to seeing my name in print | decided to 


dreadfully bored with it, being strong and vigorous and liking to use 
his legs. He tried to look pleased, but he was not one-tenth as 
delighted as he had been with the watchfob and the bedroom slippers. 


; - “And What is More,I Shalit 
So my first venture into literature was not fiction— because I do 


Ack For an Injunction and 
not think what the neighbors said about it need count. But shortly Close the Whole Thing Up! 
after Christmas I wrote a poem and got eight dollars for it. I bought 

the oldest boy a velocipede and myself a fountain pen. 


A. NTT 


e 
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Thriving on the Work of Four Women 


HAT first year with short stories alone I made twelve hundred 

dollars! It took enough energy, at the prices I was getting in those 
days, to lift a good many pounds a fair distance in the air. I began 
to buy my own clothes and a few extra things for the house that 
I had always wanted, an oriental rug or two, and uniforms for the 
maids. I worked at night after the children had gone to bed and 
during the day while the baby was asleep. I got from twenty to 
forty dollars a story~-the times I got as high as sixty were rare 
indeed—and I did my own typing, asing one finger of each hand 
and many a time typing with the baby on my knee. 

I was almost twenty-seven when I began. Ergo 

Well, times have changed. The children are well grown. The 
oldest boy is taller than I and has a Tuxedo suit for school dances. 
I do not work with a baby on my knee. Often I wish there was a 
baby, but we have learned how it goes to have a corps of servants 
and a big house and two machines, and I could not bring the baby 
to the office. 

Yes, I have an office in an office building. I could not work at 
home. The telephone was always ringing, or people were calling, 
or the laundress wished me to order a box of soap, or there were 
bills lying on my desk to be attended to or invitations to be 
answered. After seven years of working at home I took an office. 
It is a little coop near my husband’s suite—he thinks it bully to 
have me near. In the intervals of his busy day he runs in and sits 
on the edge of my desk and distracts me generally. Or I go in and 
sit on his desk —this is the virtue cf an anonymous article; I could 
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write a play. Everybody was doing it. All the world’s a 
stage and men and women merely playwrights. The fact 
is that I did not know which side of the stage is the left side 
and which is the right—do you? Well, the left side of the 
stage is the player's left, not yours. Still, the fact that I knew 
nothing of technic did not deter mé. To be quite frank, I 
did not know there was such a thing as dramatic technic. 
I thought I would write a play for David Belasco. In fact, 
having heard that Mr. Belasco wished a play for a certain 
star, | wrote him and asked whether I had been correctly 
informed. 

He replied civilly he did wish a play for the star. I gota 
starch-hox, a dozen or so lead soldiers of the children’s, 
paper and ink, and prepared to toss off a play for the star. 
Had any one inquired I should have said nonchalantly 
that I was writing a play for David Belasco! 

People have come to me since, many of them. They are 
going to write a play or they have it written. In these 
latter cases they are very careful not to let me know the idea. 
They think I might steal it and use it myself. They will 
sometimes tell, after much questioning, whether it is a 
comedy or a tragedy —generally it is a tragedy —but they 
will not go much farther. I am very gentle with them. 
I never read a manuscript, for I should have time to do 
nothing else if I once began; but I tell them where to send 
their stuff, and what books they must read, and that they 
cannot write a play in three days, which is what most of 
them expect todo. When I tell them that it generally takes 
a year and that my first produced play 
was rewritten nine times they think 


It is trite to say that everybody writes plays. What 
seems most curious to me is the fact that the desire and 
the ability so seldom coincide. Perhaps it is because the 
professional writer, with both his natural and acquired 
equipment fitting him to write for the stage, realizes better 
than the amateur the difficulties of playwriting and its 
more than precarious rewards. Given his health, the pro- 
fessional writer can tell you pretty closely what he will 
earn in the next year. The reward of the theater, like the 
wind, bloweth where it listeth and frequently doesn’t list 
at all. 

I had been writing for the theater for four years before 
I made anything out of it—anything, that is, to boast 
about. I was making plenty of money in other ways. My 
first book was accepted almost as soon as it was offered, by 
the first publishing house to which it was submitted, and 
was a best seller. All my subsequent books have been as 
successful. I have never had a book rejected either by the 
publishers or by the public. But every now and then I 
must leave the staid and orderly walk of literature for a 
wild theatrical revel, a bacchanalian orgy of cues, exits, 
climaxes, stage business and rehearsals. It is in my blood; 
particularly in the spring, when other people are taking 
sulphur and molasses, I am almost invariably indulging 
myself with a three-act comedy or a four-act melodrama. 

My first produced play was a melodrama. It was quite 
teary in places. This is curious, because I am cheerful 
myself, and my other stuff is generally considered amusing. 
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“Stung by the theatrical bee!” the editor exclaimed. 
“* And coming hereto New York witha play in your pocket!” 

“Two,” I said modestly. 

“How long can you stay?” 

“Over Sunday.” It was Saturday morning. 

He looked at me with pity not unmixed with awe. 

“Whom do you expect to see?” 

I said with becoming frankness that I expected to see 
Mr. ——, the biggest manager in the city. 

“My dear young. woman,” he observed gently, almost 
sadly, “‘I know a chap who lives in this town and who for 
two years has made it his sole object in life to see that man. 
It can’t be done. He’s a sprite, a wizard. You can’t find 
him—he’s like a flea on a poodle’s back.” 

Finally, however, he gave me a number of letters to 
different managers. I still have them. I did not present 
one. Like every woman, I listened to his advice and then 
went out and did what I wanted. I walked up Broad- 
way to a certain theater, which I located by the telephone 
book, and I left the sketch with the stage doorkeeper. The 
rest of the day I spent buying clothes for the children. 

The magazine editor and his wife took pity on my loneli- 
ness and that evening they asked me to spend Sunday out 
of town with them. I was glad to accept. New York on 
Sunday is as lonely as the Sahara desert—and as dry. Not 
that the dryness would have troubled me—-I do not drink. 

When I got back to the Holland House that Sunday 
night there was a message. Mr. ——— had called me up. 
Mr. —— was one of the best known 
actors on the stage, and was playing a 





Iam afraid of them and am trying to 
frighten them off. But, as I say, I am 
very gentle. I hark back to the arro- 
gance of my early attitude, and I am 
meek and lowly minded and tolerant. 

To go back to the starch-box. The 
idea of that first play was centered 
about an automobile race. It was a 
lineal descendant of Ben Hur, without 
Ben. The climax was when the hero, 
in the winning car, with his mecha- 
nician clinging to the machine to keep 
it steady, and with the scenery flying 
by on a panorama drop at a hundred 
miles an hour, wins the girl. Or per- 
haps—I have almost forgotten—the 
villain put tacks on the speedway and 
the hero lost the race. I think this 
was probably the way, for | remember 
distinetly that the hero was to play 
the last act in bandages. 

The starch-box was not a success. 
Even labeling one of the lead soldiers 
“Eloise” with a tag—they were all 
tagged—only seemed to crush my in- 
spiration. It did not look like Eloise. 
And when it came to the love scenes, 
and the hero with a lead rifle over his 
shoulder proposed to Eloise, who car- 
ried a drum, I could not picture her 
saying anything more romantic than 
“rat-a-tat-tat."” An ensemble looked 
like a civil war, so finally I put away 
the starch-box. 


From Tragedy to Comedy 





UT I did not put away the play; I 





big part in New York at that time at 
the theater where I had left the sketch. 
I had been in New York less than 
thirty-six hours! Later on that even 
ing he called up again. Hesaid that he 
and his manager had read the sketch, 
and that they would like to see me in 
his dressing room at the theater the 
following evening, Monday. i was 
breathless with excitement and exulta- 
tion, but I managed to gasp that I 
could hardly go to his dressing room. 


A Surprised Editor 


FANCY, as I look back, that he 

probably gasped at that. But he 
said at once that he quite understood, 
that his wife would meet me at the 
stage door and that the manager would 
send his machine for me. 

I have known much of the theater 
since. I have been up to the eight- 
eenth heaven of success and down in 
the nethermost hell of failure. I have 
never forgotten the perfect courtesy 
and genuine kindliness of that actor 
and his wife, or of the manager who 
met me that Monday night in the sti- 
fling dressing room of the theater and 
told me I had a big idea. 

For that was it. Under all my bad 
handling there was a big theme, too big 
to be hidden—not a universal theme, 
perhaps, but one of those dramatic and 
vivid exceptions to the general scheme 
of life that make drama. And these 








finished it. When I got through, 
however, it was not a star part, so I 
did not send it to Belasco. Personally I thought every 
part was a fat one. 1 was positive that some one else would 
think of the same idea before I succeeded in having it 
produced, and I could hardly wait. I need not have wor- 
ried; I still have it—or somebody has it. I got it out of 
my system, and the unanimity of its rejection taught me 
a great deal that I needed to knew. 

I believe all playwrights have much the same experi- 
ence, although they will not always admit it. One of the 
most brilliant of our recent writers for the stage read me 
his first play. I went to sleep, being very tired, but the 
last thing I recall was a scene in a Western silver mine, 
where the mine mascot, a goat, had swallowed a stick 
of dynamite, and on being kicked by the villain blew up. 

It is curious how far people go from what they know best 
to get an idea for a play. A couple of years ago a young 
professional man came to see me. He had written a very 
bad play about some trivial theme. He said he was writing 
because he was having some sort of trouble and was often 
up until very late and wished to use the time. Months 
later | heard his story. He was so frequently up late 
because his young wife went out night after night, coming 
home at three or four in the morning if she came at all. 
When she «id not come he went after her, going from one 
café to another until he found her and brought her back to 
her young baby. On those nights when he sat waiting, 
starting at every sound, he tried to keep sane, poor boy, 
by writing a play, and a comedy at that! 


Under All My Bad Handling There Was a Big Theme, Too Big to be Hidden 


A college professor in the West said, in a review of one 
of my books, that it rested and relaxed him, much as it 
rested his wife to take off her stays! So my first pro- 
duced play was somber. Its history was curious. About 
the time I was sending my hero in the automobile play 
along a panorama track at a hundred miles an hour, I saw 
Henry Miller in the one-act sketch, David Garrick. I was 
profoundly moved—so meved that I decided to write a 
sketch myself! And I did it that night after the theater 
and typed it the next day with one finger. It was crude 
and rough, but it had an idea, and an idea that was new. 

The automobile play having reached its last lap at that 
time, I went to New York with it and the sketch, going to 
the Holland House. I knew nothing about New York. I 
had been there on my wedding trip on my way across the 
ocean, and I had been there once in the interval, when a 
magazine I had been selling stories to expressed a desire to 
see me. The babies had been coming and I had been a busy 
young mother. The first baby came when I was twenty, 
and for the seven years after that I had never known one 
night’s unbroken sleep. Soit was a plunge when I went East. 
I was terribly worried about leaving the children, but here 
were two perfectly good and marketable ideas, and if I 
sent them by mail some one might steal’em! I had heard 
of a lot of that sort of thing. 

I knew one man in New York, the editor of the maga- 
zine that had sent for me. I shall never forget his face 
when I told him what had brought me. He groaned. 


people knew it. They asked me to 
make it into a three-act play, and I 
agreed. I would have agreed had they 
asked me to eat it. And they sent me to my hotel as I had 
come, in the manager’s machine, and the actor’s wife went 
with me. 

The next morning, Tuesday, I sauntered in to see my 
magazine editor. He was up to his eyes in work, but I was 
a promising author and his find. He sent for me at once 
to come in. 

“Well,” he said indulgently, “did you take those letters 
I gave you?” 

“Not yet,” I replied. 

“TI thought you were going home last night?” 

“T was, but—I couldn’t.very well.” 

He locked at me with cold suspicion. ‘“‘Where were 
you?” he demanded. To a certain extent I know now that 
he felt a sort of responsibility for me to my husband and 
the babies. 

“T was with Mr. 
Mr. ——,, the star.” 

“What!” he yelled. “What!” 

“I spent the evening with them,” I went on calmly. 
“Mr. ——— has taken my sketch and I am making it into 
a three-act play for ——” 

He took out his handkerchief and mopped his face. 
“Well, I'll be hanged!” he muttered. 

Making the sketch into a three-act play meant getting a 
new story and using the sketch as the end of the second 
act. I went back to the hotel and telegraphed to find out 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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N THE Knocker- 

beck Hotel there 

are various parlors; 
Pompeian rooms lined 
in marble and pillared 
in chaste fluted col- 
umns; Louis Quinze 
corners, gold-leafed 
and pink-brocaded, 
principally furnished 
with a spindly-legged 
Vernis- Martin cabinet 
and a large French 
clock in the form of a 
celestial sphere 
mounted by a 
cupid. 

There are high-ceil- 
inged rendezvous 
rooms, with six arm 
and twostraight chairs 
chased after the man- 
ner of Gouthiére, and 
a series of small inlaid 
writing desks, gen- 
erously equipped for 
an avidious public to 
whom the crest-em- 
bossed stationery of a 
four-dollar-a-day-up 
hotel suggests long- 
forgotten friends back 
home. 

Just off the lobby is the Oriental room, thick with 
arabesque hangings and incense and distinguished by the 
famous pair of Chinese famille rose mandarin jars, fifty- 
three inches high and enameled with Hoho birds and 
flowers. In careful contrast the adjoining room, a Colonial 
parlor paneled in black walnut and designed by a noto- 
rious architect, is ten degrees lower in temperature and 
lighted by large rectangular windows, through whose 
leaded panes a checkered patch of sunshine filters across 
the floor for half an hour each forenoon. 

Then there is the manicure parlor, done in white tile 
and stationary washstands by the Herman Casky Hygienic 
Company, Eighth Avenue. 

The oracle of this particular Delphi was Miss Gertrude 
Sprunt, white-shirtwaisted, smooth-haired and cool- 
fingered. Miss Sprunt could tell, almost as soon as you 
stepped out of the elevator opposite the parlors, the short- 
est cut to your hand and heart; she could glance at a pair 
of cuffs and give the fingernails a correspondingly high or 
domestic finish, and could cater to the manicurial whims 
of Fifth Avenue and Four Corners, alike. After one digital 
treat at her clever hands you enlisted as one of Miss 
Sprunt’s regulars. 

This fact was not lost upon her sister worker, Miss 
Ethyl Mooney. “Say, Gertie’-—-Miss Mooney tied a 
perky little apron about her trim waist and patted a bow 
into place—“‘is there ever 2 mornin’ that you ain’t booked 
clear through the day?” 

Miss Sprunt hung her flat sailor hat and blue jacket 
behind the door, placed her hands on her hips, glanced 
down the length of her svelte figure, yawned, and patted 
her mouth with her hand. 

“*Not so you could notice it,”’ she replied in gapey tones. 
“I’m booked from nine to quitting just six days of the 
week; and, believe me, it’s not like taking the rest cure.” 

“I guess if I was a jollier like you, Gert, I'd have a waitin’ 
list too. I wish I could get on to your system.” 

“‘Maybe I give tradin’ stamps,” observed Miss Sprunt 
flippantly. 

“You give em some sort of laughing gas; but me, I’m 
of a retiring disposition and I never could force myself 
on nobody “eg 

Miss Gertrude flecked at herself with a whiskbroom. 

“Don’t feel bad about it, Ethyl; just keep on trying.” 

Miss Ethyl flushed angrily. 

“Smarty!” she said. 

“I wasn’t trying to be nasty, Ethyl—you're welcome 
to an appointment every twenty minutes so far as I'm 
concerned.” 

Miss Ethyl appeared appeased. 

“You know yourself, Gert, you gotta way about you— 
a dollar tip ain’t nothin’ for you. But look at me—I’ve 
forgot there’s anything bigger’n a quarter in circulation.” 

“There’s a great deal in knowing human nature. Why, 
I can almost tell a fellow’s first name by looking at his 
halfmoons.” 

“Believe me, Gert, it ain’t your flossy finish that 
makes the hit; it’s a way you've got of making a fellow 
think he’s the whole show.” 
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“I'm Sorry, Kiddo, But We'll Have 
it Tomorrow Night 


“I do try to make 
myself agreeable,”’ 
admitted Miss Sprunt. 

“Agreeable! You 
ean look at a guy with that Oh-I-could-just- 
listen-to-you-talk-forever expression, and by 
the time you’re through with him he’ll want 
to take his tens out of the water and sign over 
his insurance to you.” 

“Manicuring is a business like anything 


else,” said Miss Sprunt, by no means dis- 
pleased—‘“‘you sure do have to cater to the 
trade.” 


“Well, believe me ——” began Miss Ethyl. 

But Miss Gertrude suddenly straightened, 
smiled and turned toward her table. 

Across the hall Mr. James Barker,the rubbed- 
down, clean-shaven result of a Russian bath, 
a Swedish massage and a bountiful American 
breakfast, stepped out of a French-gold elevator 
and entered the parlor. 

Miss Sprunt placed the backs of her hands 
on her hips and cocked her head at the clock. 

“Good morning, Mr. Barker; you're on 
time to the minute.” 

Mr. Barker removed his black-and-white 
checked cap, deposited three morning editions 
of evening papers atop asmall glass case devoted 
to thedisplay of Madame Dupont’s beautifying 
cold creams and marvelous cocoa butters, and 
rubbed his hands swiftly together as if gener- 





for 
ating a spark. A large diamond mounted in 
a cruelly stretched lion’s mouth glinted on 
Mr. Barker's left hand; a sister stone glowed like an 


acetylene lamp from his scarf. 

“On time, eh! Leave it to your Uncle fk ulle r to be on 
time for the big show—a pretty goil can drag me from the 
hay quicker’n anything I know of.” 

Miss Gertrude quirked the corner of one eye at Miss 
Ethyl in a scarcely perceptible wink and filled a glass bowl 
with warm water. 

“That's one thing I will say for my regular customers 
they never keep me waiting; that is the beauty of having 
a high-class trade.” 

She glanced at Mr. Barker with pleasing insinuation and 
they seated themselves vis-d-vis at the little table. 

Miss Sprunt surrounded herself with the implements of 
her craft—small porcelain jars of pink and white cold 
creams, cakes of powder in varying degrees of pinkness, 
phials of opaque liquids, gradu- 
ated series of files and 


Scissors, 
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like, sis; give "em to 


Br w. B. KING me as pink and shir y 
as a baby’ heel.” 


Miss Sprunt gouged out a fingertip of pink cream and 


applied it lightly to the several members of his right hand. 
Her touch was sure and swift. 

He regarded her with frankly admiring eyes. 

“You're some little goil,”” he said; “‘you can tell me 
what I want better than I know myself.” 

“That's easy; there isn’t a broker in New York who 
doesn’t want a high pink finish, and I’ve been doing 
brokers, actors, millionaires, bank clerks and Sixth Avenue 
swells in this hotel for three years,” 

He laughed delightedly, his eyes almost disay pearing 
behind a fretwork of fine wrinkles. 

“What makes you know I’m a tape-puller, kiddo? 


Durned if you ain't got my number better than I got it 
myself.” 

“I can tell a broker from a business man as easy as I can 
tell a five-carat diamond from a gilt-edge bond.” 


He slid farther down on his chair and regarded her with 
genuine approval, 
~ pay, kiddo, I’ve been all round the world—took a trip 


through Egypt in my car last spring that I could write a 
book about; but I of skirts 
that could touch you with a ten-foot rod 

She flushed. 

“Oh, you fellows are such jolliers!’ 

“On the 


ain't seen nothin’ in the wa 


level, kiddo V yu’re preferred tock all right, and 
I'd be willin’ to take a flyer any time.” 
“Say, Mr. Barker, you'd better quit stirring the candy 


or it will turn to sugar.” 


*‘Lemme tell you, Miss Gertie, I ain't guyin’ and I'll 
prove it to you. I'm goin’ to take you out in the swellest 
ittle ninety-horse-power speedwagon you ever seen; if 


you'll gimme leave I'll set you and me up tonight to the 
niftiest little 
She filed rapidly at | 


pointed apex. 


the island, eh?” 
thumb, bringing the nail to a 


dinner party on 








large and small charnois-covered 
buffers, and last the round glass 
bowl of tepid water cloudy with 
melting soap. 

Mr. Barker extended his large 
hand upon the little cushion and 
sighed in satisfaction. 

“Go to it, sis—gimme a shine 
like a wind-shield.” 

She rested his four heavy finger 
lightly in her palm. 

“You really don’t need a mani- 
cure, Mr. Barker; your hands keep 
the shine better than most.” 

“Well, I'll be hanged—tryin to 
learn your Uncle Fuller when to 
have his own hands polished! Can 
you beat it?” Mr. Barker’s steel- 
blue shaved face widened te a 
broad grin. “Say, you're a goil 
after my own heart—a regular 
little sixty-horse-power queen.” 

“T wasn’t born yesterday, Mr. 
Barker.” 

“T know you wasn’t, but you 
can’t bluff me off, kiddo. Youdon’t 
need to give me no high-power 
shine if you don’t want to, for I’ve 
got one dollar and forty minutes’ | 
worth of your time cornered.” | 

Miss Sprunt dipped his hands 
into tepid water. | 
“T knew what I said would not 

| 
| 
| 
' 





frighten you off, Mr. Barker. I 
wouldn’t have said it if I thought 
it would.” 
Mr. Barker guffawed with gusto. 
“Can you beat the wimmin!” he 
cried. “Can you beat thewimmin ! 
“You want a high pink finish 
don’t you, Mr. Barker?” 








“I'm very careful about accepting invitatior Mr 
Barker.” 

“Don’t you think I can tell a genteel goil when I se 
her? That’s why I ain’t asked you out the first time 
I seen you.” 

one kept her eyes lowered. 

“Of course, since you put it that way, | e pleased to 
accept your invitation, Mr. Barke 

He struck the table with his free hand 

' 
} 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
| 
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“You're a live un all right. How about callin’ 
round fer you at six this evenin’?” 

She nodded assent. 

“Good goil! We'll keep the speedometer busy 
all right!” 

She skidded the palms of her hands over his 
nails. “There,” she said, “that’s not a bad 

nine ve 

He straightened his hands out before him and 
regarded them in mock scrutiny. “Those are 
some classy grabbers,” he said; “and you're 
some classy little woiker.” 

He watched her replace the crystal stoppers 
in their several bottles and fit her various com- 
modities into place. She ranged the scissors and 
files in neat graduated rows and blew powder 
particles off the cover with prettily pursed lips. 

“That'll be about all, Mr. Barker.” 

He ambled reluctantly out from his chair. 

‘You'll be here at six then?”’ 

“Will I be here at six, sis? 

wim?” 

He fitted his cap carefully upon his head and 
pulled the visor low over his eyes. 

“So long, kiddo!” He crossed the marble 
corridor, stepped into the gold elevator, the fili- 
gree door snapped shut and he shot upward. 

Miss Ethyl waited a moment and then pitched 
her voice to a careful note of indifference. 

“T'll bet the million-dollar kid asked you to 
elope with him.” 

Misa Gertrude tilted her coiffure forward and 
ran her amber back comb through her front hair. 

“No,” she said with the same indifference, 
“he didn't ask me to elope with him; he just 
wanted to know if I'd tour Hester Street with 
him in his canoe.” 

“I don’t see no medals on you fer bein’ the 
end man of the minstrel show. Don’t let a boat 
trip to Coney go to your head; you might get 
brain fever.” 


Say, will a fish 








When the click of his footsteps had echoed 
down the marble corridor Miss Ethyl crossed 
the room and indulged in several jerky sniffs at 
the little floral offering. ‘“‘Well, whatta you 
know about that little tin Willie, bringin’ a goil 
violets in May? You better stick to the million- 
dollar kid, Gert; he’s the strawberries-in- 
December brand.” 

For once Miss Gertrude did not retort; her 
eyes, full of dreams, were gazing past the door- 
way which had so recently framed the modest 
figure of Mr. Chase. 

Promptly at six Mr. Barker appeared for his 
appointment. He bespoke the last word and 
epilogue in sartorial perfection—his suit was a 
trifle too brown and a trifle too creased and his 
carnation a bit too large, but he radiated good 
cheer and perfume. 

Miss Ethyl nudged Miss Gertrude excitedly. 

“Pipe the rig, Gert; he makes you look like 
a hole in a doughnut.” 

He entered, suave as oil. 

“Well, sis, ready?” 

“Oh, Mr. Barker, you’re all dressed up—and 
look at me. I——” 

“‘Ah-h-h, how do you like it? Some class, 
eh? Guess your Uncle Fuller ain’t some hit— 
brand-new gear from tonneau to rear wheels.” 

Mr. Barker circumvolved on one heel, holding 
his coat-tails apart. “I blew me right fer this 
outfit; but it’s woith the money, sis.” 

“If I had known I'd have gone home and 
dressed up too.” 

“Well, whatta you know about that?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Barker, observing her up and down. 
“That there shroud you’re wearing is as classy as 
anything I’ve seen up in the lobby or any place 
else, and I’ve been all round the woildsometoo. I 
know thereal thing from the seconds every time.” 

Miss Gertrude worked into her gloves. 








Gertrude Sprunt cast her eyes ceilingward, 

“Well, one good thing, your brain will never 
cause you any trouble, Ethyl.” 

“Lord, Gert, cut out the airs! You ain’t livin’ in the 
rose suite on the tenth floor; you're only applyin’ nail pol- 
ishes and cuticle lotions down here in the basement.” 

“There’s sumething else I’m doing too,” retorted Miss 
Gertrude with unruffled amiability. ‘I'm minding my own 
affairs.” 

They fell to work again after these happy sallies, and it 
was late afternoon before there came a welcome lull. 

“Who's your last, Gert?" 

“Mr. Chase.” There were two red spots of excitement 
burning on Miss Sprunt’s cheeks, and her eyes showed 
more black than blue. 

“Not that little guy with the Now-I-lay-me-down-to- 
sleep expression? Take it from me he’s a bank clerk or a 
library guy. Thank Heaven, I ain’t got no cheap skates 
on my staff!” 

Miss Gertrude flushed up to her eyes. 

“He may be a clerk, But ——” 

Mr. Chase entered quietly. There was a gentle, even 
shrinking, smile upon his features and he carried a small 
offering covered with purple tissue paper, which he placed 
nervously upon the edge of the table. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Sprunt.” He pushed the greeting 
toward her. “ May I hope that you will accept these?” 

“Oh, Mr. Chase, aren’t you good!” The very quality 
of her voice was suddenly different, like the softening of a 
violin note when you mute the strings. 

He drew his chair up to the table with the quiet 
satisfaction of a man ready for a well-merited meal. 

“You and violets are inseparable in my mind, Miss 
Sprunt, because you both suggest the spring.” 

She laughed in low, rich tones, and her shirtwaist rose 
and fell rapidly frora short breathing. 

“Why,” she said, “that’s the very nicest thing any one 
ever said to me.” 

His hand, long-fingered and virile, drooped over the 
edge of the bowl into the warm water; he leaned forward 
with his chest against the line of the table. 

“What do you mean, Miss Sprunt?” 

She took his dripping hand from the water and dried 
each finger separately. 

“If you had been doing high pink finishes for three 
years you'd know the difference when a dull white came 
along-I—I mean, I -" 

He smoothed away her embarrassment with a raillery: 
“By your polish shall ye be known.” 

“Yes,” she replied with more seriousness than banter, 
“that's exactly what I mean. I’m not used to men whose 
polish extends beyond their fingernails.” 

She worked with her head bent low and he regarded the 
shining coils of her hair. 

“How drat! you are!” he said. 

She pushed back the halfmoons of his fingers with an 
orange stick dipped in cold cream. 


“When You Come to Live in a Lobster Patace You Usually Have 


Your Claws Done to Match Your Sheit"’ 


“You ought to watch your cuticle, Mr. Chase, and be 
more regular about the manicures. Your hands are more 
delicate than most.” 

He started. 

“Of course I should pay more attention to them, but 
I’m pretty busy and—and ; 

“Of course I understand manicures are expensive 
luxuries these days.” 

“Yes,” 

“I have become so accustomed to hotel trade that I 
forgot that some hands may be earning salaries instead of 
drawing incomes.” 

Her manner was unobtrusive and he laughed quietly. 

“You are quite a student of types, Miss Sprunt.” 

“‘Wouldn’t I have to be, Mr. Chase, me doing as many 
as a hundred fingers a day, and something different coming 
with each ten of them?” 

“You are delightful,” he said, letting his amused eyes 
rest upon her; “‘but I fear you've mysterious methods of 
divination.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said airily. ‘Just take you, for 
example. I don’t need an X-ray to see that there isn’t 
a Fifth Avenue tailor sign stitched inside your coat. It 
doesn’t take any mind-reader to know that you come in 
from the Sixth Avenue entrance and not from the elevator. 
Besides, when you come to live in a lobster palace you 
usually have your claws done to match your shell. I'd 
have given you a dull white finish without your even asking 
for it.” 

“T see where I stand with you, Miss Sprunt.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that, Mr. Chase. I guess, if the truth 
was known, the crawfish stand better with me than the 
lobsters.” 

Mr. Chase's fingers closed lightly over hers. 

“T believe you mean what you say,” he said. 

“You bet your life I do!” she said, emphasizing each 
word with a buif. She looked up, met his insistent eyes 
and laughed in a high, unnatural pitch. 

“Other hand, please,”’ she whispered. 

When he finally rose to depart she rose with him, holding 
her nosegay at arm’s length and tilting her head. 

“It’s almost time for wood violets, Miss Sprunt. 
try to get you some.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble, Mr. Chase; these hothouse ones are 
beauties.” 

“I—I'll be dropping in soon again, Miss Sprunt. I 
think I'll take your advice and be more regular about my 
manicures.” 

“Oh,” she said in some confusion, “I—I didn’t mean 
that. You can care for them in between times yourself.” 

At the Sixth Avenue exit he paused. 

“Good night,” he said slowly. 

“Good night,” she responded, her lips warm and parted 
like a child’s, 
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“I guess it is more becoming for a girl like 
me to go plainly.” 

“Believe me, kiddo’’— Mr. Barker placed his 
hand blinker fashion against the side of his 
mouth, and his lips took on an oblique slant—‘“‘take it from 
me, kiddo, when it comes to real feet-on-the-fender com- 
fort, a nineteen-fifty suit with a extry pair of pants 
thrown in can make this rig feel like a busted tire.” 

“Well, Mr. Barker, I’m ready if you are.” 

He swung one arm akimbo with an outward circular 
movement, clicked his heels together and straightened his 
shoulders until his speckled white vest swelled. 

“Hitch on, sis, and let’s show Broadway we’re in town!” 

Gertrude took a pinch of sleeve between her gloved 
fingers; they fell into step. At the door she turned and 
nodded over one shoulder. 

“Good night, Ethyl dear,” she said a trifle too sweetly. 

A huge mahogany-colored touring car caparisoned in 
nickel and upholstered in darker red panted and chugged 
at the Broadway curb. Mr. Barker helped her into the 
front seat, swung himself behind the steering wheel, 
covered them over witha striped rug and turned his 
shining monster into the flux of Broadway. 

Miss Gertrude leaned her head back against the uphol- 
stery and breathed a deep-seated, satisfied sigh. 

“This,” she said, “is what I call living.” 

Mr. Barker grinned and let out five miles more to the 
hour. 

“T guess this ain’t got the Sixth Avenue ‘L’ 
mile!” 

“Two miles,” she said. 

“Honest, sis, I could be arrested for what I think of 
the ‘L.’” 

“‘T know the furnishing of every third-floor front on the 
line,” she replied with a dreary attempt at jocoseness. 

‘Never mind, kiddo, I’ve got my eye on you,” he sang, 
quoting from a street song of the hour. 

They sped on silently, the wind singing in their ears. 

“Want the shield up?” 

“The what?” ‘ 

“The glass front.” 

“No, thank you, Mr. Barker; this air is good.” 

“This old wagon can eat up the miles all right, eh? She 
toured Egypt fer two months and never turned an ankle.” 

“To think of having traveled as you have.” 

“*Me, I’m the best little traveler you ever seen. More 
than once I drove this car up a mountainside. Hold your 
hat—here goes, kiddo.” 

“T guess you'll tnink I’m slow, but this is the first time 
I’ve been in a automobile, except once when I was sent for 
in a taxicab for a private manicure.” 

“You think you could get used to mine, kiddo?” He 
nudged her elbow with his free arm; she drew herself back 
against the cushions. 

“The way I feel now,” she said, closing her eyes, “I 
could ride this way until the crack of doom.” 

They drew up before a flaring, electric-lighted café with 
an awning extending from the entrance out to the curb. 
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A footman swung open the door, a doorman relieved Mr. 
Barker of his hat and light overcoat, a head waiter steered 
them through an Arcadia of palms, flower-banked tables 
and small fountains to a mirrored corner, a lackey drew 
out their chairs, a pantry boy placed crisp rolls and small 
pats of sweet butter beside their plates and filled their 
tumblers with water from a crystal bottle, a waiter bent 
almost double wrote their order on a silver-mounted pad, 
and music faint as the symphony of the spheres came to 
them from a small gold balcony. 

Miss Gertrude removed her gloves thoughtfully. 

“That is what I call living,” she repeated. She leaned 
forward, her elbows on the table, and the little bunch of 
violets at her belt worked out and fell to the floor. An 
attendant sprang to recover them. 

“Let ’em go,” said Barker. He drew a lavender orchid 
from the embankment between them and wiped its wet 
stem. “‘Here’s a posy that’s got them beat right.” 

She took it and pinned it at her throat. “Thanks,” she 
said, glancing about her with glowing, interested eyes. 

“This place makes Runey’s lunchroom look like a 
two-weeks-old manicure.” 

“T told you I was goin’ to show you the time of your 
life, didn’t 1? Any goil that goes out with me ain’t with 
a piker.”” 

“Gee!” 


said Gertrude; “if Ethyl could only see me 


now. 

She sipped her water and the ice tinkled against the frail 
sides of the tumbler. A waiter swung a silver dome off a 
platter and served them a steaming and unpronounceable 
delicacy; a woman sang from the small gold balcony—life, 
wine and jewels sparkled alike. 

A page with converging lines of gilt balls down the front 
of his uniform passed picture postcards, showing the café, 
from table to table. Gertrude asked for a lead-pencil and 
wrote one to a cousin in Montana, and Mr. Barker signed 
his name beneath hers. 

They dallied with pink ices and French pastries, and he 
loudly requested the best cigar in the place. 

“It’s all in knowin’ how to live,”’ he explained. “I’ve 
been all over the world and there ain’t much I don’t know 
or ain't seen; but you gotta 
the right way to go about things.” 


now 


“T’ll drop in and see you tomorrow,” he said 

““Gooa,” she replied. 

“Tf nothin’ unexpected comes up tomorrow night we'll 
take one swell spin out along the Hudson Drive and have 
dinner at the Vista. There’s some swell scenery out along 
the Palisade drive when the moon comes up and 
over the water. 

“Oh, Mr. Barker, that will be heavenly!” 

**I’m some on the soft soap stuff myself,” he said. 

“You're full of surprises,” she agreed. 

“T’ll drop in and see you tomorrow, kiddo.” 

“Good night,” she whispered. 

“Good night, little sis,” he replied. 

They parted with a final handshake; as she climbed up 
to her room she heard the machine chug away. 

The perfume of her orchid floated about her like a deli- 
cate mist. She undressed and went to bed into a dream- 
world of shimmering women and hidden music, a world 
chiefly peopled by deferential waiters and scraping lackeys. 
All the night through she sped in a silent mahogany- 
colored touring car, with the wind singing in her ears and 
lights flashing past like meteors. 

When Miss Gertrude arrived at the Knockerbeck parlors 
next morning a little violet offering wrapped in white tissue 
paper lay on her desk. They were fresh wood violets, cool 
and damp with dew. She flushed and placed them in a 
small glass vase behind the cold-cream case. 

Her eyes were blue like the sky when you !ook straight 
up, and a smile trembled on her lips. Ten minutes later 
Mr. Barker, dust-begrimed and enveloped in a long linen 
duster, swaggered in. He peeled off his stout gloves; his 
fingers were black-rimmed and grease-splotched. 

“*Mornin’, job for you. Took an 
unexpected business trip ten miles out and the bloomin’ 
spark-plug got to cuttin’ up like a balky horse.” 

He crammed his gloves and goggles into spacious pockets 


sis; here's a fine 


and looked at Miss Gertrude with warming eyes. 
“Durned if you ain’t lookin’ pert 
today!” 
She took his fingers on 
reprovingly. 


as a mornin’ glory 


hand and regarded them 


her 
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“Shame on you, Mr. Barker, 
mussed up!” cried Miss Sprunt. 
** Looks like 1 need somebody to take care of me 


for getting yourse! 


it, sis?’ 


“Yes,”’ she agreed unblushingly. 


Once in warm water, his hands exuded the odor 
gasoline. She sniffed like a horse scenting the turf 
“I'd rather have a whiff of an automobile he remarked 


“than of the best attar of roses on the market 





“You ain't forgot about tonight, sis? 

She lowered ner eyes 

“No, I haven't forgotten. 

“There t nothin’ but a busine engagen { 





keep me off. I gotta big deal on and I may be too 
tonight, but we'll go t 
“That'll be all right, 
pleasure.” 
‘I’m pretty sure it’ 


morrow sure 


Mr. 


| be tonight though. I-—I di 


to have to wait too lor v 





He reached across the table sudde ‘ t | 
of her working arm. 
“Say, kiddo, I like you.” 
“Silly!” she said softly. 
*t foolin’.”’ 
» ready at six,” she said light il ant 
come let me know 
I ain’t the sort to do things snide,”’ he said. If | can’t 
come I'll put you wise all right.” 
*You certainly know how to treat a girl,’ she said 
“Let me get to likin’ a goil and there ain't nothin’ I 


won't do for her.”’ 
“You sure can run a machine, Mr. Barker.’ 
“You wait till I let her go along the Hudson road and 
then you'll see some real drivin’ 
“Oh, Mr. Barker! 


“Call me Jim,” he 


last night wasn't not! 


said. 
“Jim,” she repeated softly after him. 


The day was crowded with appointments. She 


unceasingly until the nerves at the back of her head were 
strained and ac hing and tired shadows appeared under her 
eyes. The languor of spring oppressed her. 


Mr. ( 


o'clock At ti 


To her surprise 
four 


nase Al» 


peared at 





“‘Anybody could tell by looking 
at you that you are a man of the 
world,” said Miss Gertrude. 

It was eleven o’clock when they 
entered the car for the homeward 
spin. The cool air blew color and 
verve into her face; and her hair, 
responding to the night damp, 
curled in little grapevine tendrils 
round her face. 

“You're some swell little goil,”’ 
remarked Mr. Barker; a cigar hung 
idle from one corner of his mouth. 

**And you are some driver!” she 
retorted. “‘You run a car like a 
real chauffeur.” 

“T wouldn’t own a car if I 
couldn’t run it myself,” he said. 
“T ran this car all through France 
last fall. There ain’t no fun bein’ 
steered like a mollycoddk a 

“No one could ever accuse you of 
being a mollycoddle, Mr. Barker.” 

He turned and loosened the back 
of her seat until it reclined like a 
Morris chair. “‘My own inven- 
tion,” he said; “to lie back and 
watch the stars on a clear night sort 
of—of gives you a hunch what’s 
goin’ on up there.” 

She looked at him in some sur- 
prise. ‘You're clever al! right,” 
she said rather seriously. 

“Wait till you know me better, 
kiddo. I'll learn you a whole lot 
about me that'll surprise you.” 

His hand groped for hers; she 
drew it away gently, but her voice 
was also gentle. ‘“‘Here we are 
home, Mr. Barker.” 

In front of her lower West Side 
rooming house he helped her care- 
fully to alight, regarding her sen- 
tentiously in the flare of the street 
lamp. 

“You're my style ail right, kiddo. 
My speedometer registers you 
pretty high.” 

She giggled. 

“I’m here to tell you that you 
look good to me, and—and—I 
anything on fer tomorrow night?” 

“No,” she said softly. 

92 








sight of him the point of her little 
SC1ISSOTS Sil] ped into the unoffendir 


cuticle of the hand she was groom- 


ing. She motioned him to a chair 
along the wall. “Ty just a tev 
minutes, Mr. Chase.” 

“Thank you,” he replied, seating 
himself and watching her with 


interested, near-sig! 


A nervousness sent the biood 
rushing to her head. The low drone 
of | thyl 8 voice talking to a cus- 
tomer, the tick of the clock, the 


. hk and soug! of the elevator were 
thrice she could feel 


magnified. 


1 
Lhe ish Of colo oO her lace 
+} g fe t r f 

' 


1 fat old gentiemar w hose 
fingers she had been adn stering 
placed a generous bonus on the 
table and ambled out. She turne 
her burning eyes upon Mr. Chase 
and spoke siowly t lead ne 
voice one was ashamed olf ne 
unaccountable nervousne i 
the sulfloc iting aryne in her throat, 


Ready 


for you, Mr. Chase 








“ Are you on? 
She nodded. 


“It's AU Right; This is Your Surprise’ 


He came toward her w i 
peculiar slowness of movement, a 
characteristic siowness which was 
one of the tr ul ou gs . 
burned his attra ene t r 
consciousness. in the stuffine | 
her own little room she had more 
than once closed her eyes a 
Lei be ‘ I ed hin 
came il he ? ‘ ¥ 
eage A a aelere ‘ 

I! it is delightful t r 

As he approached he ‘ mM 
i x e file betweer er thur 
and fore ger and watched 
brate a come t a jerr slo] 
then she looked up 

Good afternoon, Mr. Chase 

Good afterno Miss S 
You see ] am tak ng j t 
He took the iir opposite he 

I—I want to thank yo r the 
t They are the fir : 
hint of May I've id 
Y« ew they came from: 
Yes 
_ 
—--4 “Why—I I just 


Continued on Page 52 
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By John Fleming Wilson 


OCTOR DAWSON sat 
D on the lounge in his 
little office on the 
steamer Yokohama and 
puffed gently at a cigar. 
Evening inspection was 
over, the steerage steward 
had made his last requisi- 
tion for medicine for a sick 
+ passenger, and on the deck 
overhead the quartermaster 
on lookout had taken up his 
two hours’ tramp back 
and forth. Somewhere to 
the north of us the Kurile Islands lay in year-long soli- 
tude. A cold Kamchatka breeze rattled the lattice door. 
“We ought to make the Japanese coast day after tomor- 
row,’ Dawson remarked. ‘“‘How I hate this northern 
route! I shall never like this part of the world, though I’ve 
wen enough of it, Heaven knows!” 

“| haven't been up here in a dozen years,” I responded. 
“Not since the winter the Pelican was lost.” 

“IT was in her,” the doctor replied, ‘David Mackleby 
and I.” 

“1 never heard the story of her loss,”’ I told him. “That 
year | was beyond the reach of news. All I know is that 
the old packet vanished and the company chartered the 
Coldstream in her place.” 

Dawson frowned. his eyes fixed on the brass clock. 

“It was just about this time—fifty minutes past nine at 
night—that the skipper came into my room on the old 
Pelican and got one-thirtieth of a grain of strychnine. His 
heart was weak. Well, it took more than strychnine to 
save the old ship! However, I was saved—and David 
Mackleby.”’ 

“Mackleby? Mackleby?” I repeated. 
I ever heard of him.” 

“Certainly not,” said the doctor. ‘‘ He was a New Eng- 
land farmer on his wedding journey. He was at least sixty 
years old and had never seen salt water until he booked as 
passenger on the old Pelican one rainy autumn afternoon 
in Tacoma. His wife’s name was Sophia, and I should 
judge that she was about forty, if not fifty. 

“You know the Pelican was not a passenger steamer, 
though she had been built with accommodations for half a 
dozen; but somehow Mackleby picked her out as the one 
vessel he would consent to travel on, and the agent arranged 
it with the captain. So we sailed out of Juan de Fuca 
Strait, with David and Sophia settled in a room next to 
mine in the upper port alleyway. We were bound fer 
Vladivostok. 

“If there is a lonesome job it is that of doctor on a cargo 
boat. Consequently I rejoiced at the prospect of having 
some one to yarn with and made haste to get acquainted 
with my neighbors. Mack- 
leby introduced himself as 





A New Bagiand Mack:« 
feby, Born and Raised on 
the Od Mactleby Piace’” 


“T don’t think 








feature—of a 
very intense, 
velvety brown 
color, shaded by 
pale lashes. 

“There you have our bridal couple, decked out in stiff 
new clothes and enjoying an Indian summer of wedded 
happiness. Prosaic, after all, you think? So I thought 
but now David and Sophia stand out in my mind, gigantic 
and mysterious. Beneath the dry exterior of the elderly 
man and the plain wholesomeness of the middle-aged bride 
were the elements that make this world an astonishing 
succession of prodigies—that give ever new meanings to 
the words ‘adventure’ and ‘romance.’ 

“Of course I didn’t realize this at first. No one less 
than I suspected that the Pelican carried two passerigers 
eapable of portentous achievements. How could I? 
David stood two-leggedly stolid and spoke of his farm. 
Sophia gossiped the monotonous round of a country viliage. 
All that one might gather from their scanty conversation 
at table was that the Greens had always been good man- 
agers and that the Macklebys bore the reputation of being 
a little flighty. 

“*David’s father once went to Boston, with three hun- 
dred dollars, to buy a team of horses,’ Sophia informed us 
one day. ‘And what do you think he did? Why, he 
bought only one horse and spent the rest of the money 
on a windmill!’ 

“Though this seemed to be the sum total of the family 
unreliability, David evidently considered that his father’s 
lapse had permanently injured the credit of the Macklebys. 
The unlucky windmill was without doubt the bar sinister 
of his eseutcheon. 

“T fancy Mrs. David related that story half a dozen 
times — whenever her husband needed what she termed a 
‘setdown.’ Latterly David tried a feeble counter by an 
utterly useless attempt to brand an ancestral Green as a 
prodigal, bringing up the fact that Silas the second had 
once taken too much hard cider and sassed the minister, 
sitting on a cellar door and addressing the reverend man 
from that rostrum with haughty words. Sophia admitted 
the cider, but indignantly denied both cellar door and 
minister, asserting that these were additions of a genera- 
tion devoted to scandal. ‘You know, David,’ she said, 
‘that Father Silas always drank hard cider, even when he 
was over eighty years old, and it made his eyes water 
he was so set on staying young.’ 

*‘Now you know the ordinary course of their conversa- 
tion, but there was another side to these people, as I found 
out iittle by little. In the first place, both of them had a 
passion for the sea. The Pelican certainly wasn’t much of 
a vessel, and this North Pacific doesn’t appeal to me as a 
romanticocean; but they werecompletely satisfied with both 
ship and sea, as we discovered with some astonishment. 
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Not that they 
expressed any 
delight or gave 
utterance to any 
praises of the 
voyage. Their talk was the tattle of a mild, inland village, 
but they acted like eager and intelligent adventurers. 

“The skipper was the first to call my attention to it. 
‘The old boy stands on the deck there and stares by the 
hour,’ he told me. ‘I believe he wakes up every time it 
goes eight bells, for he’s never been missing yet when the 
watch is called. The mate says Mrs. Mackleby is always 
dressed and up at four o’ciock in the morning to see the 
sailors wash down. One would think they couldn’t get 
enough of this seafaring business.’ 

“T fell to watching them myself; and I found they did 
indeed find some secret enjoyment in every maneuver. 
Time and again I caught their eyes meeting, not in lover- 
like glances, but as saying to each other: ‘See? That’s 
the way they doit!’ They never said a word about marine 
matters, however, until long after we were apprised of 
their constant interest in the compass, the daily sights and 
every detail of the management of the ship. 

**One evening at dinner the skipper, who had been busy 
ever his reckonings all the afternoon, remarked that our 
position was where the old charts used to have Van Liuew’s 
Whirlpool. 

“David spoke up quickly: ‘You say there is no whirl- 
pool?’ 

“*Tt’s very doubtful,’ said the captain. ‘Of course 
there’s an eddy from the Japan Current; but as to a 
whirlpool five hundred miles across, our new charts don’t 
recognize it.’ 

“David looked at Sophia and she looked back at him. 
She was evidently disappointed. ‘I thought we'd see it,’ 
she said. ‘I know grandfather believed it was here.’ 

*** And it’s on Grandfather David's chart, marked by his 
own hand,’ said David. 

“They were so annoyed that the skipper was enormously 
puzzled. He couldn't for the life of him see why the 
absence of Van Liuew’s Whirlpool should bother an elderly 
couple of farmers on their honeymoon. Nevertheless, he 
said nothing, thinking it better to be silent, I suppose. As 
I’ve remarked, he had a weak heart and, like most men so 
afflicted, was in mortal fear of a discussion or any dispute. 

“At last I discovered the secret of their interest. I 
knocked on their door as usual that evening and stepped 
in to find David and Sophia side by side on the lounge with 
an old chart spread on their knees. They were as startled 
as boys caught in an orchard and both of them flushed 
up. Before I thought I said: ‘So! You have a chart of 
your own!’ 

“David explained. ‘My grandfather and her grand- 
father were both whaling captains, doctor. This chart 
belonged to Grandfather 
Mackleby and he used it 


oTTo FISCHER 





afarmer. | recall perfectly 
his first words: ‘I'm a New 
England Mackleby, born 
and raised on the old Mack- 
leby place,’ and he reached 
out his hand for his wifeand 
drew her up before me. 
‘This is Mrs. Mackleby, 
that was Sophia Green,’ he 
told me. ‘She and I, her 
father and my father, my 
grandfather and her grand- 
father, were always neigh- 
bors. Everybody in 
our country knows the 
Macklebys and the 
Greens.’ 

“You must know that 
David Mackleby, apart 
from his hands which were 
enormous, wasanextremely 
ordinary-looking old fellow 
with thin, reddish hair, a 
wiry, slightly bent figure, 
close-clipped beard and 
mustache, and steady blue 
eyes. Compared with the 
rest of him, his huge hands 
were almost a deformity, 
being thick, short-fingered, 
with immense palms. 

“Sophia was short, 
sallow-complexioned, 
yellow-haired and with a 
girlish figure. Her eyes 








when he was in command 
of the ship Peter Mackieby. 
We were just looking ——’ 

“You would really have 
thought they had been 
apprehended in crime; but 
Sophia was game. ‘And you 
can see he has it all marked 
down here,’ she went on, 
‘with the date and every- 
thing—Van Liuew’s Whirl- 
pool.’ 

“T bent over that yel- 
lowed old chart and saw the 
brown-inked lettering in a 
fine hand—October 13, 
1798—set in the center of 
a largish circle drawn round 
the zigzag delineation of the 
courses he had to sail that 
week. Evidently the an- 
cient whalerman had found 
it stiff navigation those au- 
tumn days in 1798, and was 
glad when he had extricated 
himself and his ship from 
dangerous waters. 

“*T observe he made adi- 
rect course into the Okhotsk 
Sea,’ I remarked. 

“*Just like Grandfather 
Green did,’ spokeup Sophia, 
and dipped under the 
lounge to drag up a second 








were her only striking 


“We Were Four Days and Nights Getting Within Sight of Land"* 


old chart, on which she 
proudly pointed out how 











Captain Silas Green had made Cape Lopatka four hundred 


and six days out from Boston. 


“Once introduced into this hidden life of the Macklebys 
To be brief, this 
prosy old couple of honeymooners were on the Pelican in 
early winter in the North Pacific because to them the 
romance of the Greens and the Macklebys had there had 
its existence. Three generations had passed since David 


I quickly found myself their confidant. 


Mackleby and Silas Green tucked their 
chartpipes and quadrants under their 
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people who aren’t familiar with matters marine; and I 
honestly liked the old couple and their passion for the sea 
though I confess I smiled many a time to myself over 
Sophia’s serene confidence that David, if need be, could 
instantly take over command of the Pelican. 

“‘As a matter of fact, that elderly farmer’s head was 
chock-full of queer knowledge, picked out of his old Davies 
or got from Grandfather David’s verbal memoirs. He used 


“*Partly,’ David answered, pursing his lips; 


te 


‘but they 


have done excellently in putting iron rails at the botton 


That lowers the e 
quote his learned remarks? 


’ But why 
earnied 


and 
Pelican 


nter 


of gravity, 
The 


three 


thousand tons of steel for the Trans-Siberian Railroad, and 


on top of it a thousand tons of coal for the return voyag« 
coal having been cheap that year on the Sound. Suffice 
that 


to 


Ay 


the coal did get afire while we 





blue-sleeved arms and retired from the 
poops of their ships to the stoops of 
their farmhouses; but with them they 
had taken the knowledge of many polar 
seas, the memory of stiff gales off the 
Horn, long passages up the Pacific and 
dark winters off the shore of Eastern 
Asia. David and Silas had died, be- 
queathing to their stay-at-home chil- 
dren farms, houses, scanty wealth and 
the old charts and verdigris-bitten in- 
struments with which they had so often 
observed strange stars. 

“From David's dry words you could 
gather that, as a boy, he had listened to 
tales by the fire and gone o’ nights to 
dreams of roaring seas and an unknown 
sail on the horizon. Sophia openly and 
shamelessly rejoiced in recollections of 
the yarns of grim old Silas, and men- 
tioned, as a matter of lifelong regret to 
herself, that no grandson had lived to 
cherish the tradition of seafaring Greens. 

“*Father never foot on a 
ship,’ she told me; ‘but we all expected 
my brother Silas to go to sea in command 
of his own vessel!’ 

“It seems that Silas the third had died 
in youth, without even having viewed 
the element on which he had been des- 
tined torule. Sophia alone had been left 
to cherish the tradition and recall the 
family history passed on distant seas. 

“TI imagine that New England farms 
didn’t pay very well in the times when 
David and Sophia were young. At any 
rate, David had fully expected to go to 
sea, but had necessarily remained at 
home to dig out of the soil a living for 
his mother and decrepit 
father. He and Sophia had found no 
opportunity to be married until the 
summer before they embarked on the 
old though I understood that 
they had been lovers since childhood. 

“From little things they mentioned 
during our long days together I can 
how closely connected with 
their love affair was the knowledge that 
both of them were of seagoing parentage. 
Sophia’s legacy of an old chart and a 
dried shark’s egg matched David’s. In 
the days when they walked home from 
school together they had this secret bond 
of intimacy. 
otherwise placid and 


even set 


sisters and 


I elican, 


easil) see 


The course of true love, 


even prosaic, had 


to them by the 
possession of a common heritage of high 





been made romantic 
adventuresomeness. I verily believe that 
it was the blood of the old whalerman 
that made David's father rashly waste 
windmill; though 
Sophia’s father sipped his hard cider 
boastfully, | am sure his watery old eyes 
were scanning gray horizons and conning 
rushing ships through trackless seas. 
“You would hardly credit the queer 
old tags and ends of things they exposed 
to me as their grand- 


money on a and, 





mementos ol 











parents. David offered for inspection 
a Davies’ Navigation, so antique that 


Gerhard Mercator himself must have drawn the maps. 
‘David knows ali the problems in it,’ Sophia informed mein 


strict confidence. ‘My husband 


marked with strange astrological signs about 


mariner and dauntless whaler. 
used by David Mackleby the elder. 


I did not expose their romance 
to the other officers on the Pelican. 
spoiled their fun. You know how 


is a first-class navigator!’ 
“‘Among Sophia’s treasures I recall a compass card 
ts circum- 
ference and having a stiff seaman’s prayer written across 
it. ‘Grandfather,’ she told me, ‘always used this. 
it needs to make it good is a brass bow! filled with old 
brandy.’ She explained that old Silas had consistently 
floated this compass card in neat liquor, as befitted a hardy 
She also kept the quadrant 
‘It was my husband’s 
wedding present to me,’ she related with pride. 
father gave his to a nephew, the son of his sister’s son.’ 
if I may so term it 
It would only have 
youngsters like to tease 


All 


‘Grand- 


“The Pelican Was Afire Fore and Aft" 


secretiy to get the noon observations from the chart-room 
slate and work them up himself by the tables in his own 
antique tome, and many a time has Sophia knocked at my 
door in the afternoon to inform me of the exact position of 
the Pelican as ascertained by her husband. 

**Somewhere — ma 
he had picked up on his own account a massive treatise or 
Loading Weights, which I suppose he studied with nightly 
zest, though the abstruse tables and calculations must 
have sorely tried even so devoted an intellect as David's 
He stayed awake nights with this treatise when he found 
out what our cargo was by an inspection through the mai: 
hatch when the mate was having a look into the hold 


ybe in a second-hand stall in Bosto: 


*“*Coal,’ said David to Sophia and myself, ‘is a ticklisl 
cargo. In the first place, it is dead weight and must be cars 
fully stowed. In the second place, it is liable to catch fire.’ 


Is this ship loaded wth it?’ she demanded. 








were 0 the 
Aleutians; and a lively, exciting time 
we had of it too! 

“The first sign of trouble was the bulg- 
ing of a small bulkhead in the bunkers, 
discovered by a trimmer. In 
of course, showed that the bulkhead wa 
hot; therefore there must be fire on the 
other side of it. 


estigation, 


Little was sai 


the captain used every effort to extin 
guish the smoldering coals before the 

blazed. It was in vain. The fuel would 
burn, and the Pelican lay to while we 


went for it with the pumps and the hos 
“It must have been about a week that 


all hands labored in that inferna 


| meas 
It was smoke and grime alow and loft, 
dirty weather abroad, and we in a part 
of the Pacific where one can't count o1 
passing vessels for assistance t the 


fire finally died down, the hatches were 
re placed and the Pelican resumed her 
slow course. 

“David tremendously enjoyed the ex 
citement. He didn’t take off his clothes 
or leave the deck. Sophia was rather 
afraid, I think, and, though she recog 
nized the element of adventure 
predicament, much preferred four meals 
a day and a solid night’s repose. It 
seemed that neither Grandfather Greer 
nor Grandfather M uckleby had ever con 
tended with fire during their voyagings 


in our 


She took a small pleasure in the fact that 
she and David were having ar 
novel in the family history 


experience 


“Asl say, we got the fire out and went 
but the steamer behaved 


The mate 


on our way; 
oddly. 


said the compasses 


were out of order and that the ship be 
haved very awkwardly. His ua: 
when the Pelican suddenly listed eight 


degrees to port and kept that angle was 
really comic “s it proved, ther 
little fun in it. 

* The rails had been stowed cri 


W iS 


in tiers and wedged and swamped wit! 
heavy timbers. The fire had eaten alo 
these, allowed the tiers to work back and 
forth — finally to slump over to port and 
stay there. 

“The captain was worried out of hi 
head by this and adopted a diet of digi 
talis to keep his heart going 

“At last, found his vease 


almost unmanageable, he decreed that 


when he 


some attempt must be made to str 


up the cargo. The weather being as goo 


as one could expect, the hatche vere 
taken off, the winches started and our 
crew set to work to restore some i 
to the poor craft 

“A week's hard work in sleety weather 
piled our decks to the rau ti ) 
made the steamer lurch drunks nm the 
heavy swell. Then the mate drove | 
Chinamen below and did his best re 
wedge and fasten the tiers there i suy 


1 





pose al’ would have gone well ! 
a storm compelled i hast z 
the coal into the hold and t 
of the hatch We ir ‘ he gal 
only tod ver tne re Was alig! iW 
ind beyond a yntrol 
“Tt was about where we are now, I think, that the ld 
Pelican was finally given uj For two ha ‘ 
steaming as fast as we could for Japan, wit trong t 
wind abean but, eve ne la ed | u A 
arcel breati! sO impregnated was tne r t! 
phurous ne The chief engineer a yunced tl ‘ 
couldn't work much longer below, the skipper! 
the Kuril ind we knew we must so abandotr 
“David and Sophia received the news calmly. I se 
David yet, standing in the doorway oi their ca 
old cap on his head, ed ‘ ) 
mous hands and sail ef H 
I 1 mr e Tt ‘ 
few bel ngs they might ta th tl t 
pophia i rie i ! t I } , 


Continued on Page 32 
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BELOW THE CURB WITH THE FOUNDATION ENGINEER 


HEN New York's little old City Hall was 
finished, a hundred years ago, it was con- 
sidered one of the most notable buildings 


in the country. Today it is still a gem of classic design; 
but the city departments, eternally growing, have for 
years been scattered round in private office buildings. 
Yearly rent biils come quite near the half-million dollars 
that the little old City Hall cost in the first place. 

To bring its scattered government together, New 
York has taken a thoroughly modern course. Abandon- 
ing the costly monumental style so long inseparable from 
all public buildings, it is putting up a skyscraper—a true 
office building, and one of the largest and latest of its kind. 

This new Municipal Building will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of eleven million dollars. That is twenty-two 
times the cost of the old City Hall, but the latter is 
expensive in comparison; for any one of the twenty-five 
main floors of the new structure has more office space 
than the old, and there will be fifteen ample tower floors 
above these, besides a system of subcellars thirty-odd 
feet below the curb, into which the little old City Hall 
might be stowed out of sight. 

The Municipal Building is an excellent illustration 
of the community tendency now found in skyscraper 
construction. This construction has been used for 
many freaks and oddities. New York has twelve and 
fifteen story buildings not twenty-five feet wide—brick 
and steel dominoes set on end among old-fashioned 
neighbors. But the true modern skyscraper is now being 
planned to cover large areas, with protection of its own 
light and air. To fill it with tenants, whole trades and 
industries must be routed out of various quarters and 
brought together. Thus it often happens that plans 
to secure tenants are often laid before the site is cleared 
of old structures; and the building, when finished and 
fied, will be a community, like the Hudson Terminal, 
which is so complete a center for concerns engaged in 
transportation engineering and equipment that, it is 
boasted, all the plans and supplies for a big railroad 
system might be secured without leaving its roof. The 
Municipal Building will bring together under one roof 
the government of a metropolis, and it is laid out on 

uch a scale that it covers two irregularly shaped city 
blecks, with a street carried bodily thro.gh its center. 

The contrast between this huge municipal organization 
and the modest one housed in the old City Hall a hundred 
years ago is startling; yet it is only typical of the degree to 
which business interests have grown in that space of time. 
The skyscraper meets the need for modern business housing 
and, despite the big figures connected with it, has probably 
just begun to fulfill its possibilities. Thus far it has soared 
upward; but now, backed by the business-community 
idea, it seems destined to spread horizontally also, Not 
only will blocks be covered, but perhaps streets, and 
when the little old-fashioned streets no longer drain 
away the tenants then something better in streets will be 
developed. New York’s 
gigantic new City Hall 


By James H. Collins 
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Condition of the Municipal Building —April 27,1912 


spreading foundations could be laid in soil not likely to 
be disturbed, the skyscraper’s great weight must be carried 
within the limits of its site. It is bounded by busy streets 
and is usually slipped into its appointed place amid a 
tangle of vital city machinery. Moreover, in the one 
spot of a city where the largest skyscrapers have been 
developed because of concentration of business—namely, 
lower New York—Nature seems to have met the founda- 
tion engineer with as cunning a combination of obstacles as 
could be found in any other city on the globe. 

New York proper, or the end of Manhattan Island below 
Tenth Street, is a narrow ledge of bed-rock sloping off 


toward the extremity. Upon this sloping rock shelf 

is piled a hundred feet or more of mingled clay, 

hardpan, gravel. boulders, sand and quicksand, 

permeated by springs, while from ten to thirty feet below 
the curb lies the water-level of the rivers and bay. 

Had Nature only looked ahead a little, in the remote 


4m, geological period when she formed this spit of rock, 


and foreseen that man would want it as the site of a 
metropolis, she might have saved him lots of trouble and 
expense; but she didn’t. And so it happens that man 
has paid as much as one hundred to two hundred dollars 
for excavating a single cubic yard of soil for skyscraper 
foundations in lower New York. 

To secure perhaps three subcellars to hold the vast 
machinery of a big skyscraper, the foundation engi- 
neer building in that locality must make a watertight 
bowl of his building below the curb, setting it right 
into the water and quicksand. To keep his bowl steady, 


‘prevent settlement, and support the great weight above, 


he puts long legs of concrete under it, going clear to 
bed-rock. It is the peculiar character of the ground in 
lower New York that has made pneumatic-caisson work 
necessary. Uptown the island rises above water-level 
and rock can be reached near the surface by open 
digging. Even in Chicago, where bed-rock lies from fifty 
to a hundred feet below the surface, concrete legs are 
put under skyscrapers by a comparatively easy process; 
for the soil is a stiff clay, with little water. Pneumatic 
caissons are not necessary, and the foundation engineer 
merely digs a few dozen wells to the rock. 


Buildings That Hang in the Air 


OT long ago an American builder erected a theater 

in London. The site was a plot of ground inside a 
block wholly surrounded by houses. An entrance was 
provided by leasing two lower floors of a building fronting 
the street, and converting the space into a foyer, like the 
neck of a bottle. In the cellars of this building were 
stores of costly wine, not to be disturbed under any 
circumstances. On the upper floors were various tenants, 
who were not to be disturbed either. There are many 
technical pleasantries in the building business. That en- 
trance was put in according to contract; but for several 


days the tenants upstairs were practically hanging in the 
air, with all their household goods. 
however, and the builder didn’t let them drop. 


They didn’t know it, 


When the engineers came to the site of the new Municipal 


Building they found a few items of property must be hung 
up in the air in the same way, but on a larger scale: 


One city street, with carline, to be carried bodily with- 


out interrupting traffic. It was hung so that every trifle 
of settlement daily could be remedied by turning a few 
jackscrews. 


One hundred and sixty feet of high-pressure fire-main, 


containing water at two hundred pounds to tl» square 


inch. It was exposed and 
hung in the air without 





offers some interesting 
studies in foundations 
the first and last word in 
skyscraper-building. 


Rocks of Ages 


HE foundation engineer 

is a modest man. Seme- 
times, when the news- 
papers mark the finish of 
a new skyscraper by tell- 
ing of the marvels wrought 
by the pnevmatic caisson + 
and the “sandhog,” he 
protests that there is noth- 
ing very wonderful or 
new about his art. The 
Municipal Building weighs 
one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand tons; but in pro- 
portion to the area of its 
site it is no heavier than the 
Washington Monument or 
the Great Pyramid. 

Yet skyscraper founda- 
tione are wonderful and 
new nevertheless, Though 








interrupting service. 
One hundred and 
seventy-five feet of three- 
foot water-main at fifty 
pounds’ pressure. Ditto. 
One hundred and fifty 
feet of conduit containing 
telephone, telegraph and 
lighting wires. Ditto. 
Two hundred and eighty 
feet of elevated railroad 
to be underpinned as the 
earth was dug away. 
Four hundred and fifty 
feet of four-track subway 
railroad. The building 
foundations went below 
itslevel. The subway floor 
rests on sand that would 
run like water if exposed, 
and is subject to vibration 
of trains. Sheet piles were 
driven to confine the sand, 
and so successfully that 
settlement amounted to 
hardly three-fourths of an 
inch through the whole 
job. 








the Monument and the 
Pyramid have ample room 
round their bases in which 
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Jinking the Deepest Caisson in the World for the Foundations of the Municipal Building. 


Pile Reaches Down 150 Feet Below Street Level to Bed Rock 


The pneumatic caisson 
is a hollow chamber that 
is sunk gradually into the 


This Concrete 


























earth by weights. Its edges cut into the soil and workmen 
familiarly known as sandhogs dig away the earth inside, 
breaking and blasting rock, and sending the material up 
in buckets as the caisson sinks deeper. 

When the caisson goes down in watersoaked soil and 
quicksand these substances are prevented from rushing 
in by air which is constantly pumped in under pressure 
into the chamber where the men work; and the men, as 
well as all material taken out, must pass through double 
air-locks, which prevent the escape of the compressed air 
at the top. 

There is a limit to pneumatic-caisson work —a limit of 
human endurance; for, as the caisson goes farther below 
water-level, the air pressure inside must go up. Pressure 
of soil-water increases downward just like density in sea- 
water depths, and the air pressure must be equal. If it were 
lower the water would come in on the workmen. If it were 
higher water and quicksand outside would be blown out of 
place and foundations of surrounding buildings probably 
be weakened. 

This human-endurance limit is fixed roughly at about 
one hundred feet below water-level. At that depth the 
sandhog is working in an air pressure of nearly forty-four 
pounds to the square inch. As soon as pressure in the cais- 
son reaches twenty pounds his pay begins to go up and his 
hours are cut down. At one hundred feet he is working 


only an hour and a half a day, divided into two shifts of 

forty-five minutes each, with four hours’ rest between. 
When the site of the Municipal Building was explored 

by small borings the foundation plans had to be radically 
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Ever Since the Beginning 
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changed; for it was found that bed-rock in some places 
lay two hundred feet below the curb—far too deep for 
pneumatic-caisson work. The foundation engineer is 
resourceful. He has frozen treacherous, waterlogged soil 
with artificial refrigeration, so it could be dug, and in other 
cases held it by injecting cement grout to solidify it. On 
this job, however, neither method seemed suitable. 

So where rock was two hundred feet down the area of 
the caissons to be sunk was increased and they were driven 
only seventy-two feet below the curb. The increased area 
gave them sufficient footing in the sand, as they bore only 
part of the weight of the building. At other parts of the 
site, where solid rock was at an average of one hundred 
feet below the waterline, the caissons were sunk to it, 
carrying the main weights. Beneath this building lies the 
record caisson. It was driven one hundred and twelve feet 
below water-level, or about one hundred and fifty feet 
below the curb, in just one month. Pressures as high as 
forty-seven pounds to the square inch were necessary at 
the last, when the work was done by twenty shifts of sand- 
hogs, each shift of five men, working in two forty-minute 
spells a day, with four hours’ rest between. By strict 
medical supervision and modern sanitary appliances, 
together with good management, the work was done with 
no accident of any sort 

Where bed-rock can be reached by open digging through 
the clay, as in Chicago, foundation work is simpler; and yet 
it has its incidents. The first skyscraper set on concrete 
legs in that city was on a site where rock lay about a hun- 
dred feet down. More than two hundred and fifty open 
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Easy Circumstances—By 
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of the Republic There Has been Moncey in the Ransome Family 


N THE outskirts of Avalon, a small but rather 
fashionable city of the East, stands the Ransome 
estate—an old house remodeled to suit modern 

conditions, and two or three acres of lawn and garden. 
Mark Ransome, secretary and part owner of the Avalon 
Fixture Company, a factory of moderate size, acquired the 
land and erected the house just before the Civil War. Ever 
since the beginning of the republic there has been money 
in the Ransome family; and Mark built from the proceeds 
of inherited property. In that house he lived and .died; 
therein he brought up one son and three daughters. Mark 
Ransome’s income was ample and stable. With no great 
ambition beyond the bounds of his town and his business, 
he was nevertheless progressive enough to keep his factory 
in step with the times. Every year he put away some 
money in stocks or other investments. The daughters all 
married. Upon his death in 1894—his wife was already 
dead —his outside properties were bequeathed io the two 
daughters who had married men in moderate circum- 
stances. So, with justice to all, he gratified one great 
desire of his somewhat Tory sou! by leaving his business 
and his landed estate to Wel.) Ransome, the son who was 
to continue his line. 

Webb Ransome is now nearing the dividing line of the 
fifties. The wife of his youth, whom he married at thirty 
she is a member by birth and hreeding of his “‘own crowd” 
at Avalon—remains with him. He bas three children. 


undergraduate at the college from 
Betty 
attends a seminary and finishing school in the nearest 


Harold, the eldest, is a 
which Webb himself took his degree in the eighties. 
large city. Arthur, aged thirteen, has entered a private 
school. 

The Ransomes, as I have indicated, are members of the 
village aristocracy at Avalon. All aristocracies are founded 
upon wealth; and this upper class of Avalon—far more 
exclusive, if the tr:i:h were known, than the Sixteen Hun- 
dred of New York*—‘ncludes a few people who would be 
reckoned rich any w!.ere. Most of them, however, find 
themselves in the same circumstances as the 
Ransomes, who ha noney enough to meet every legit- 
imate need, but not early enough to buy all the frills and 
luxuries they deer befitting their station. Though their 


abo 


income would prub ly be a matter for envy to ninety-five 
per cent of us, it is not large enough to suit the Ransomes; 
they must ‘manege.” 

Sometime: , in , .easy moments alone with his con- 


science, Web. Rat some is troubled to think that he has 
not provided for \.is children as did his father. In the 
eighteen years of jis control the factory has made more 
mone, than ever ‘efore; yet somehow he seems never to 
get ahead. Moder: life has him in its grip, as it has Robert 
Hart, the journeyman carpenter, and John Carson, the 
head of his shippi. g department. He feels—or rather his 
wife feels for him-—that he must follow the pace of the 
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wells were to be sunk to rock and filled with concrete. The 
engineers started their first well confidently and by night 
had a perfectly round hole in the clay, six or eight feet in 
diameter, of good depth, like this: 


O 


When they came back next morning, however, that well 
had become a narrow oval slit, like this: 


ene 


Across the street was another skyscraper, built on an 
old-fashioned ‘“‘raft’’ foundation. The enormous pressure 
of this building downward on the clay was simply closing 
up their well about as fast as they could dig it, by squeez 
ing the clay together; so each of those two hundred and 
fifty wells had to be strongly braced inside with lagging 

When one of the wells touched rock the men mixed up a 
batch of concrete and started filling. Then another unfore 
seen condition arose. There are many different opinions 
among engineers about the right way to mix concreté 
the subject has all the technical intensity and diversity of 
women’s fashions. This job was directed by an expert who 
held that it was fatal to make concrete any thinner than 
damp brown sugar. His mixture was dumped in accord- 
ing to specifications; but, before it reached the bottom of 
that hundred-foot hole, gravity caused the different ingre- 
dients to separate. The broken stone got to the bottom 
first; it was followed by the cement and finally the sand. 

(Concluded on Page 34) 
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five or six richest families in Avalon or lose 
He has never quite formulated that feeling; but it 
always at the bottom of his psychology. 


countenance, 
To begin at the very foundation of his troubles—t 
house. His father, as I have said, built it just before the 
Civil War. When Webb Ransome came into possessio: 
the place was hopelessly behind the times. It had on! 
one bathtub, installed by Mark Ransome in the eighties at 
the insistent demand of his family. Even that was of tir 
and the room wherein it stood was finished with oikloth, 
not tiling. Webb Ransome built in a modern bath, with 
enameled tubs and tiled floors and walls. 
he found that he must have another for his guests—and 
acted accordingly. The old heated by a 
furnace, had no fireplaces. Open grates had “come in 
the nineties,'and the Ransomes must follow the fa 
with three fireplaces in the living room, the library and 
the best chamber. Hardwood floors, individual 
bowls for the bedrooms, an improved range with a h 
water system, electric lighting —all these are but iten 
his improvement of the Ransome estate. 


Five years later 
house, 


being 


So far, however, the comparison is not all unfavorable to 
Webb Ransome, head of the family in this 
Mark Ransome built a house at the beginning of | 
reign —Webb Ransome rebuilt a house. But Mark Ra: 
some stopped there. The bathtub was the one considerable 


generati 
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his life. 
Webb Ransome, on the other 
hand, is always tearing up 
floors to install something new 
which the times demand. In 
1906 he put in his extra bath- 
Then his wife felt the 
necessity for a breakfast room 
apart from the dining room. 
Of course she got it. Then it 
was a pergola and some new 


improvement of 


room. 


beds of fancy roses in the 
gerden. 
A year or two later the 


tansomes abandoned their old 
refrigerators and built into 
the walls of the kitchen a tile-lined ice box with glass 
very clean, very useful and also very expensive. 
As he increased the conveniences of his house Webb 
Ransome was forced to increase the scale of upkeep. In 
the line of primitive necessities he burns more fuel than 
did old Mark Ransome—the fireplaces and hot-water 
system account for that. In the item of lighting the 
difference is still more wide. Electricity may cost no 
more, lamp for lamp, candle-power for candle-power, than 
gas. I leave that to the experts. As people in general use 
it, however, they consume a great deal more, just because 
it is easier to turn a switch than to find a match and light 
a jet or wick. Moreover, Webb Ransome probably burns 
three lights to his father’s one. The elder Mrs. Ransome 
had one gas-jet in her boudoir, and only one. Mrs. Webb 
Ransome has an electric light at each side of her mirror, 
a reading lamp beside her bed, an electric bulb in her 
closet. In the stiff old parlor ef Mark Ransome’s day 
there was one chandelier with four gas-jets. Transformed 
into the modern living room, it has an electric chandelier 
fixed to the ceiling; three sconces, each with its two lights; 
and a shaded lamp for the periodical table. Let heat and 
light —those absolute necessities of our temperate zone— 
stand for the rest of the primitive expenses in keeping up 
the Ransome house. Every item has increased in cost 
and increased not so much because basic prices are 
higher as because the Webb Ransomes want more than 
did their parents. 


doors 


in the Days of the Simple Life 


WISH that I could establish a comparison between the 

things—the mere inanimate objects—in the Mark Ran- 
some house of 1875 and the Webb Ransome house of 1912. 
That is impossible, because the prototype of the Mark 
Ransome house does not exist in this modern world. One 
can piece out a comparison only here and there—and then 
from fragments of memory. 

However, we should find, I think, that two objects— 
mere things—have been made to grow in this establish- 
ment where but one grew before. The Mrs. Ransome of 
1912 is under the tyranny of her possessions; wherein, I 


Then it Was a Pergota and Some New Beds of 
Pancy Roses in the Garden 








Mr. and Mrs. Ransome Look Upon These Boats Envicusty 


fear, she but typifies her sex, class and generation. She 
must have pretty objects about her; from them she gets 
most of her joy in life. 
and there. 

In the china closets, the dressers, the sideboards of the 
modern Ransome house you would find upon inspection 
exactly seven separate and distinct patterns of china; 
whereas in Mrs. Mark Ransome’s house there were but 
two. In considering a family lower on the financial scale 
I have told how the French habit of course dinners calls 
for an ever-increasing number of dishes for special uses. 
Now that habit had reached the smart set of Avalon in the 
time of the elder Mrs. Ransome; nevertheless, she man- 
aged with two kinds of china, one for every-day use and one 
for best. A few years ago Mrs. Webb Ransome acquired 
the fad of separate patterns for separate courses. In 
theory that involves no more dishes than the older custom; 
in practice it involves a great many more. Every set 
must be kept up—replenished when a piece is broken or 
chipped. She cannot, in case of shortage, have her maids 
rewash the plates of the fish course for the game course, 
as her mother-in-law used to do. When Webb built the 
breakfast room she found it necessary to buy a separate 
set of breakfast china—pretty and serviceable Copenhagen. 
Mrs. Mark Ransome served breakfast on the same set 
of good, plain, gold-rimmed china that she used for the 
regular family dinners. And every year Mrs. Webb 
Ransome, following modern customs of service, uses more 
and more dishes with each course. For example, there are 
the service plates. The guest, upon entering the dining 
room, finds them at the places. They are never used. 
With the appearance of the first course the maid whisks 
them away, replaces them with plates for “se, and of a 
different pattern. 

In the old days it took one dish to serve toast at the 
Ransome breakiast table. Now it takes three—a flat, 
cold plate; a shallow, hot plate superimposed thereon; a 
hemispherical cover. In the matter oi silver a similar 
evolution has occurred. Mrs. Mark Ransome did very 
well with two sets of forks, one large, one small. While 
the family or the guests were eating, the kitchen force 
washed the forks of the last course for use with the next 

one. Now Mrs. Webb Ransome has different forks 

for each course. Mrs. Webb Ransome feels, as her 

mother-in-law never did, the necessity for flowers 

and useless ornaments on her table. So she has 

four different sets of centerpieces, the most expen- 

sive being of Bohemian glass. She owns as much 

table linen, and as fine, as Mrs.‘Mark Ransome. 

Besides, she has two sets of lace doilies, for use on 

those state occasions when she dispenses with the 

tablecloth and serves luncheon on the bare, polished 

mahogany. We can linger no longer in the dining 

room, though it has other illuminating differences. 

As you enter the living room you behold to the 

left a large, inviting table, holding all the latest 

periodicals, There are three old American maga- 

zines which still stick to their high price, five others 

which represent the fifteen-cent division, two gen- 

eral women’s magazines, a fashion book devoted 

exclusively to dress and society, a five-cent American 

weekly which we are too modest to name, an illus- 

trated “‘ten-center,”” an English weekly, two country-life 

periodicals which concern themselves with the garden 

and the house, two serious reviews, the two Avalonian 

newspapers and a New York daily. Mark Ransome kept 

a few periodicals on one corner of his library reading table. 

Let me be exact: He subscribed to one thirty-five-cent 

magazine, to one newspaper, to one review, to one story 

paper and, in the early decades of his married life, to one 
children’s magazine. 

Consider the allied item of books: The library retains 
the old collection that Mark Ransome gathered. Webb, 
who believes with his father that a gentleman should read 
only from his own books, has added to it; also, from time 
to time, he has replaced out-of-date encyclopedias and 
reference works with new editions. Take it all in all, he 
has acquired about as many new books as his father; but 
the library does not contain all the books. Along the walls 
of the living room runs a line of low shelves, gaudy with 
the red-and-green-and-gold backs of the latest popular 
fiction. Now the Mark Ransomes also used to read 


Let us take just a few items here | 
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popular fiction—but out of 
the Seaside Library or other 
paper-covered editions issued 
atten cents. The same grade 
of modern fiction costs the 
Webb Ransomes from a dollar 
to a dollar and ahalf. They 
are paying not for literary 
quality—though I maintain 
that popular fiction has im- 
proved immeasurably since 
1880—but for the printing 
and binding. Outside of the 
periodicals, one cannot get 
good current literature now- 
adays except in cloth covers. 
Being a writing man myself, I seem to tilt here at my own 
source of income; but in justice to all I must state these 
facts. 

Let us consider the pictures: In the old parlor, beside the 
family portraits, hung a few steel engravings. The por- 
traits remain, but the engravings are gone—replaced by 
what our very oldest generation might have called “‘hand 
paintings.” These, gathered by the Ransomes in their 
travels, include some passably expensive and meritorious 
works of art. There are, besides, a score of little pictures, 
filling nooks in the wall-spaces, giving a livable air to the 
rooms. Nearly all of these involve some special expense. 
There is a set of Japanese prints—real Hokusais—pur- 
chased by the Ransomes during a trip to the Pacific Coast. 
There is an Helleu drypoint, one of a limited edition. There 
is a tiny sketch, with a master-touch in its broad strokes 
a modern American painter did it and it cost a hundred 
dollars. The elder Ransomes had just one piece of stat- 
uary—a Rogers group. The younger have strung along 
the bookshelves of the living room and library some tiny 
Barrés, Tanagra figurines, small reproductions of the 
masters. 

In taste there is no comparison between the two dynasties 
of household furnishing—so much have the Webb Ran- 
somes improved upon their elders. Now, in the very 
simplest things, taste is frequently less expensive than lack 
of taste. A Martha Washington chair, made by hand from 
the Heppelwhite model in 1780, was not only more beauti- 
ful than a gilt-embossed black walnut chair, made by hand 
from the Hiram Smith model in 1870, but it cost less for 
material and labor. However, we come to a degree in 
taste where it begins to involve extra cost—and the Webb 
Ransomes have gone far beyond that point. For example: 
Mrs. Ransome, in her progress toward the peaks of artistic 
appreciation, has achieved that stage wherein color 
harmonies please her soul. She has a yellow room, a yreen 
one, a pink one. To gratify this desire she plans daily, 
she drops collars weekly. Then, too, she has begun to 
collect old china and pewter, an expensive activity unknown 
to her mother and her mother-in-law. 


A Look Into Mrs. Ransome’s Writing Desk 


OWEVER, the greatest difference between the Mark 

Ransome house and the Webb Ransome house lies in 
the miscellaneous objects; and of these the place is so full 
that I despair of a complete catalogue. The habit of 
making presents has grown mightily since Mark Ransome 
kept house. Then people gave remembrances rather spar- 
ingly at Christmas and still more sparingly on birthdays. 
Now we have also Easter presents, graduation presents, 
confirmation presents, presents on the occasion of depart- 
ing for a journey or returning from the same. Once we 
reckoned with the wedding gift alone. Now we give to the 
girl upon her engagement and to the several babies upon 
their appearance. Once, if the truth were known, even 
people in the easy circumstances of the Ransomes chose 
for Christmas and birthday presents “‘ useful things’’—half 
nécessities. Now we must give some luxury, some ingenious 
thing, “‘with a thought back of it.” 

By the accumulation of presents, by the new wants 
which they have engendered, Mrs. Ransome carries a large 
load of pretty but useless baggage through the world. 
Look at her little writing desk: It includes, as did her 
mother’s and her mother-in-law’s, a gold pen with an 
ornamental holder. It includes, besides, a silver-and- 
brocade desk set, consisting of an inkwell, an array of 
pens, a roller blotter, a mucilage pot, a stampbox—all 
matched in design. To correspond, her mother had just an 
old-fashioned cut-glass inkwell. In the pigeonholes and 
drawers of that modern desk lies an elaborate and specialized 
equipment of stationery —cut, engraved and embossed for 
Mrs. Ransome’s exclusive use. It is all of one tint; that 
gives to Mrs. Ransome’s correspondence the individual, 
personal touch she loves. There are four varieties of letter 
paper and envelopes. The first, for formal correspondence, 
is stamped with Mrs. Ransome’s heraldic lozenge—she has 
grown sapient enough to know that no woman commoner 
is entitled to a crest. The second—for intimate letters— 
bears her monogram. Incidentally that monogram occurs 
and reoccurs through the house—on linen, lingerie and 
dozens of articles for her personal use. The third, which 

















she uses for business or club correspondence, is engraved 
simply with the address of her house. The fourth bears 
the name and post-office of her country place, to which we 
shall refer iater. All but the business set have duplicates 
in note sizes. 

Then there are two sizes of correspondence cards, with 
envelopes to match, and tiny envelopes for mailing her 
calling cards. Her stationer keeps in his office not only 
the plates for her calling cards, but others. One proclaims 
a formal reception, one a tea, and one carries the Christmas 
greeting to the scores of acquaintances and distant rela- 
tives whom the Ransomes do 
not remember by formal gifts. 
Mrs. Mark Ransome? She got 
along with her personal cards 
and two sizes of paper. Mrs. 
Webb has more letter-writing 
to do than Mrs. Mark ever 
had — infinitely more, what with 
the increased complexity of 
modern life and the growth of 
desire for the thing. The differ- 
ence in the number of stamps 
which Mrs. Mark Ransome 
used, and the number which 
Mrs. Webb Ransome uses, 
would make a really consider- 
able item in a year’s personal 
budget. 

Behold Mrs. Webb Ransome’s 
dressing table! Upon it lies a 
matched set of twelve toilet 
necessities in monogrammed 
silver. Acquired fifteen years 
ago, it is a little out of date. Mrs. Ransome longs for solid 
ivory. Betty, her daughter, has her own little set in 
that expensive quality of celluloid which imitates ivory. 
Upon Mrs. Mark Ransome’s bureau lay one wooden- 
backed brush, one bone comb, one metal shoehorn, one 
metal button-hook—and nothing else. 

Even if the Webb Ransomes did no more entertaining 
than their parents, their establishment—what with the 
multiplication of objects—would require more service. 
Then, too, Mrs. Mark Ransome did not hold herself above 
certain higher activities of housework, such as attending 
to her own room and making fancy desserts, while Mrs. 
Webb Ransome does not even supervise the preparation of 
her dinners. The older family, as a matter of fact, had 
three servants—a cook, a second girl and a man outside. 
In addition, Mrs. Mark Ransome usually employed an 
extra woman to help with the laundry on one or two days 
of the week. The ccok would be esteemed a rather plain 
mechanic in these days. On ordinary occasions she her- 
self used to serve the meals. The second girl cleaned the 
house and did the ironing. The man was practically 
coachman, hostler and gardener. He attended the two or 
three horses; he drove the carriage when Mrs. Mark 
Ransome made calls or Mr. Ransome went traveling; he 
fed the furnace; he kept up the grounds. The Webb 
Ransomes employ five peop'e to serve their wants besides 
the extra woman on washdays. Were it not for mod- 
ern labor-saving devices—like the vacuum cleaner—they 
would need even more service than this. 


She Has Begun to 
Collect Old China 
and Pewter 


Where the Ransome Money Goes 
HERE is the cook. She has twice the skill of Mrs. Mark 


Ransome’s chef and she gets more than twice the wages. 
To touch arv work outside of her specialty would be 
beneath herd. nity. The second girl, primarily a waitress, 
does the chamberwork and dusting, assisted by the third 
girl who is also laundress and scrubwoman. It goes with- 
out saying that the Webb Ransomes have long abandoned 
their carriage, surrey and horses. They own two auto- 
mobiles—a touring car and a runabout. The chauffeur is 
the anomaly of modern service. He is not considered a 
servant, but a mechanic; however time may hang on his 
hands, he will do nothing but drive, clean and repair the 
machines. So the Webb Ransomes must employ a man 
just as Mark did—to keep the grounds and tend the 
furnace. The chauffeur, with his twenty dollars a week 
and board, is an extra. Here, perhaps, is the place 
to note that the cost of these two automobiles, in invest- 
ment, equipment and upkeep, is far higher than that of 
Mark Ransome’s horses, carriages, sleighs and harness. 
When the hot weather came Mark Ransome used to 
move the family to his cottage by the lake. His son 
follows that custom; but the cottage—quite simple and 
primitive—did not long satisfy the needs of Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb Ransome. Their richer neighbors were putting up 
villas; they imitated by a bungalow. This they furnished 
with an artistic and expensive simplicity. A roughwood 
chair with a grass-matting seat costs about as much as 
an upholstered chair. Here, too, Mrs. Webb Ransome 
indulged her fancy for the special, the exclusive thing. 
I mention only the piazza. Thereon the Mark Ransomes 
had a set of old wooden chairs, a rustic bench and a 
hammock. The Webb Ransomes have inclosed their 











piazza with gle.s and furnished it with a set of matched 
rustic furniture of special design. 

Between the two generations of Ransomes a new interest 
had grown up in the American aristocracy —the English- 
born taste for sport. There was a little lawn by the old 
cottage. Thereon the Mark Ransomes and their friends 
played croquet on summer afternoons or—during the 
short run of that artificial game—indulged in archery. 
The equipment for these sports was comparatively inex- 
pensive and ‘hey required no special grounds or costumes. 
The Webb Runsomes have a lawn-tennis court. To install 
it cost about five hundred dol- 
lars. Its upkeep makes quite 
a little item. How much the 
Ransomes pay for tennis balls 
in the course of a season they 
have never estimated, but it 
cannot be far from fifty dollars. 
When we began to play lawn 
tennis in America even cham- 
pions did not scorn to use balls 
that had gone a little dead with 
age. Now no self-respecting 
player starts a match without 
breaking the seal of a new box. 

Mark Ransome had one 
wooden rowboat and one cat- 
boat. Webb Ransome has a 
steel rowboat, a knockabout 
sailboat of special design for 
scrub racing, a canoe and a 
gasoline launch. Some of his 
neighbors possess motor boats, 
which whisk you in a breath 
from one end of the lake to the other. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ranson look upon these boats env iously were it not for 
the high cost of living they would get one themselves. 

The boats, the tennis court, all the new fancies and 
conveniences about the bungalow, have created the neces- 
sity for more service. The gardener cannot leave the town 
house, because summer is just the time when the lawns 
require most attention; so during their stay at the cot- 
tage the Ransomes employ another man, who keeps up 
the boats, rolls the tennis court and does odd jobs. 

The necessities of space have made this comparison of 
the two establishments scattering and superficial. Let us 
proceed, however, to the purely personal or nearly personal 
expenses of the individual. Mark Ransome was a man of 
substance in the community. In the way of dress and 
fashion he did all that became a gentleman, as a gentleman 
was rated in his circle. He kept up a dress suit, a frock 
cost for church and formal affairs, and in summer and 
winter about two business or lounge suits. He patronized 
a good and moderate-priced tailor of Avalon. He made no 
great concession to the fashions. One of his dress coats, 
for example, lasted him from 1871 to 1880. Now Webb 
I.ansome must have not only a dress coat, but a dinner 
jacket—not only a frock coat for church and strictly formal 
affairs, but a morning coat for less formal ones. His 
standard of dress requires about three or four lounge suit 
at a time. Also, since the craze for athletics, Le needs 
special flannels for golf and boating, together with such 
fancy garments as a Norfolk shooting jacket and a leather 
coat to wear in the automobile. The Avaionian tailor 
satisfies him no more. He gets his clothes in Fifth Avenue, 
New York; they are fitted on him during his business 
trips to the metropolis. A dress suit lasts him about four 








years—certainly no longer. Fashions change, even 
those set and formal garments; then, too, he wears them 
more frequently than his father did. Of late years he has 
made it a habit to dress for dinner every evening 

When Mark Ransome flourished, Avalon had no club 


in the modern sense. Now there are two such orgar 





tions—and to keep up with your set 
you must belong to both of them. 
The Cosmos Club costs thirty dollars 
a year for dues and many times that 
sum for the incidentals that arise 
when a man belongs toa club. The 
Country Club also charges thirty 
dollars a year for a family member- 
ship. Besides, Webb: Ransome paid 
an assessment when it was founded ( 
In spring and fall he plays golf—a 
thing unknown, of course, in his 
father’s day. I need not inform any 
golfplayer how much the game costs 
for clubs, for caddies, for postmortem 
drinks and dinners at the clubhouse. 
The Country Club is pleasant and 
gay. In the summer the members 
vary the monotony of cottage and 
bungalow life by little dinner-dances 
at the clubhouse. At least once 
every summer the Ransomes enter- 
tain in this fashion—a dinner of 
about thirty covers, with wines, 
liqueurs and tobacco and dancing. 
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I suppose that the item of alcoholic liquor in a familys 
budget should be charged to the head of the house; there 
fore discussion of that item is pertinent here. Mar} 
Ransome regularly had wine on his table— port or sherr 
which he sipped with the dessert from a thimble-sized glass 
Champagne, purchased by the half-dozen bottles, was 
reserved for special occasions, such as Christmas dinners, 
birthday parties and family reunions. From the example 
of his fellows and from his farings about the world Webb 
Ransome has acquired the habit of light table wines. At 
first he bought a staple commercial claret, burgundy or 
hock— California wine, bottled, relabeled and doctored 
up in France. As the taste became specialized he began 
to buy more expensive vintages for company dinners 
With all their really formal dinners the Ransomes serve 
champagne. Of cocktails at home Mark Ransome never 
dreamed. Now a round of cocktails always precedes a 
formal dinner at the Ransome house. After dinner Webb 
Ransome serves liqueurs, of which he keeps six varie 
ties in stock. He has, in fact, quite a wine cellar in his 
basement. 


Living in the Age of Chiffon 
A FIRST glance one would say Mrs. Mark Ransome 


dressed about as well as Mrs. Webb does. Personal 
decoration of the female is a universal want in the human 
species. Theelder Mrs. Ransome kept in commission nearl) 
as many dresses as does her daughter-in-law, and she fol- 
lowed the styles pretty closely. Only the fashions —as any 
one may see by consulting the files of Godey’s Lady's Book 
or Harper's Bazar--did not change so rapidly in the sixties 
or seventies. Then again new occasions, calling for new 
costumes, have arisen. Until a few years ago Mrs. Webb 
Ransome played golf—she needed special clothes for the 
links. Now she motors. This requires an automobile 
coat—serviceable for that occasion alone—an automobile 
veil, gauntlets and goggles. Further, the accessories of 
dress have multiplied. Mrs. Mark Ransome would not 
know what to make of her daughter-in-law's glove-boxes, 
with their dozens of pairs of white kid gloves, of chamois 
gloves, of silk gloves—all waiting their turn to go to the 
cleaners. She would be amused to know that the rows 
of shoes, each shoe stretched on a tree or spring, were for 
the use and ad ~ment of just one woman. Mrs. Webb 
Ransome tries .J ke her accessories of dress match in 
color and design. ..:ow expensive that taste may be, every 
woman knows. Still further, this, as a drygoods expert 
once expressed it to me, is “an age of chiffon.” Styles 
come and go; but each involves, somehow, a number 
of filmy, flimsy garments. Just compare Mrs. Mark 
Ransome’s cloth waist with the chiffon-over-silk-and-lace 
which Mrs. Webb Ransome wears. In the basic econom 
values of raw material and labor Mrs. Webb's are far 
more expensive; also, they are less durable and harder 


to cleanse. Continued on Page 30 




















Once the Avaionian Dressmcker Did Pretty Well for Batty 
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NE of the 
»\ most pleas- 
ant features 


about being born, 
as I conceive it, is 
that we are born 
without teeth. I 
believe there have 
been a few excep- 
, tions to this 
rule— Richard the 
Third, according 
to the accounts, 
came into the 
world equipped with ali his teeth and a perfectly miserable 
disposition; and once in a while, especially during Roosevelt 
years, when the Colonel's picture is hanging on the walls 
of so many American homes, we read in the paper that a 
baby has just been born somewhere with a full set, and 
even, as in the case of the infant son of a former member 
of the Rough Riders, with noseglasses and a close-cropped 
mustache. This, however, may have been a pardonable 
exaggeration of the real facts. As I recall now, it was 
reported in a dispatch to the New York Tribune from 
Lover's Leap, lowa, during the presidential campaign 
eight years ago this summer. 

In the main, though, we are born without teeth. We 
are born without a number of things, clothes for example, 
although Anthony Comstock is said to be pushing a law 
requiring all children to be born with overalls on; 
but teeth is the subject which we are now discuss- 
ing. This absence of teeth tends to give the very 
young of our species the appearance, in the face, of 
an old-fashioned buckskin purse with the draw- 
string broken; but be that as it may, we are gener- 
ally fairly well content with life until the teeth 
begin to come. 

First there are the milk teeth. Right there our 
troubles start. To use the term commonly in use, 
we cut them, although, as a matter of fact, they cut 
us — cut them with the aid of some such mussy thing 
as a toothing ring or the horny part of the nurse's 
thumb or the reverse side of a spoon—cut them at 
the cost of infinite suffering not only for ourselves 
but for everybody else in the vicinity. And about 
the time we get the last one in we begin to lose the 
first one out. 

They go one at a time, by falling out or by being 
yanked out or by coming out when we eat molasses 
taffy. They were merely what you might call our 
entered-apprentice teeth. We go in now for the full 
thirty-two degrees one degree for each tooth and 
thirty-two teeth toaset. By arduous and painful processes 
stretching over a period of years we get our reguiar teeth— 
the others were enly volunteers—concluding with the 
wisdom teeth, so called. But this is a misnomer; there 
never is room for them and they have to stand up in the 
back row and they usually arrive with holes in them, and if 
we really porsessed wisdorn we should tigure out some way 
of abolishing them altogether. They come lute and crowd 
their way in and push the other teeth out oi jine, and we 
ge about for months vith the tops of our moucii: filled with 
braces and wires and things, so that when we breathe hard 
we sob and croon inside of ourselves like an Eolian harp. 


We Cat Them With the Aid of 
Nuree's Thamb 


Having Teeth Made to Order 


B' [in any event we get them all, and no sooner do we 
get them all than we begin to lose them all. They 
develop cavities and aches and extra roots, and we spend 
a good part of our lives and most of our substance with the 
dentist. Nevertheless, in spite of ail we can do and all he 
can do, we keep on losing them. And after a while they are 
al! gone and our faces fold up on us like a crush hat or a con- 
certina, and from our brows to our chins we don’t look much 
more than a third as long as, we used to look. We dislike 
this folded-up appearance naturally —who Wouldn't? And 
we get tired of living on spoon victuals and the memory 
of past beefsteaks. So we go and get some false teeth made. 
They have to be made to order; there appears to be no 
market for ready-made teeth; you never see any hand- 
me-down teeth advertised, guaranteed to fit any face and 
withstand a damp climate. 

Getting them made to order is a long and unhappy 
process and I shall pass over it briefly. Having got them, we 
find that they do not fit us or that we do not fit them, 
which comes to the same thing. The dentist makes them 
fit by altering us some and the teeth some, and after a few 
manths they quit feeling as though they didn’t belong to 
us but had been borrowed temporarily from somebody's 
loan ccllection of ceramics. But about the time they are 
becoming acclimated and we are getting used to them the 








The Dog Trees the Woodchuck at 
the Base of That Cherished Tooth 
of Yours and Starts to Dig Him Out 


ET Hi 


interior of the mouth, for private reasons best known to 
itself, changes round materially, and we either have to go 
back and start all over and go through the whole thing 
again, or else haply we die and pass on to the bourn from 
which no traveler returneth either with his teeth or without 
them. If Shakspere had only thought of it—and he did 
think of a number of things from time to time—he might 
have divided his seven ages of man better by making 
them the seven ages of teeth, as follows: First age 
toothless; second age— milk teeth; third age—losing ’em; 
fourth age—getting more teeth; fifth age—losing "em; 
sixth age-—getting false teeth and finding they aren't 
satisfactory; seventh age—toothless again. 

I knew a man once who was a gunsmith and lost all his 
teeth at a comparatively early age. He went along that 
way for years. He had to eschew the tenderloin for the 
reason that he couldn’t chew it, and he had to cut out 
hickorynut cake and corn on the ear and such things. 
But there is nothing about the art of gunsmithing that 
seems to call for teeth, so he got along very well, living in 
a little house with the wife of his bosom and a faithful 
housedog named Ponto. But when he was past sixty he 
went and got himself some teeth from the dentist. He did 
this without saying anything about it at home—he was 
treasuring it up for a surprise. The cornerstone was laid 
in May and the seaffoiding was all up by July, and in 
August the new teeth were dedicated with ceremony. 

They altered his appearance materially. His nose and 
chin, which had long been on terms of intimacy, rubbed 
each other a last fond 
goodby, and his face lost 
that accordion-plaited 
look and straightened out 
and became about six or 
seven inches longer from 
top to bottom. He now 
had a sort of determined 
aspect like the iron-jawed 
lady in a circus, whereas 
before his face had the 
look of being creased in 
and wadded down inside 
of his neckband so his 
hat-brim could rest com- 
fortably on his collar. He 
knew he was altered, but 
he didn’t realize how 
much until he went home 
that evening and walked 
proudly in the front gate. 
His wife, who was timid 
about strangers, slammed 
the door right in his face and faithful Ponto came out 
from under the porch steps, growling, and bit him severely 
in the calf of the leg. There was only one consolation in 
it for him—for the first time in a long number of years 
he was in position to bite back. 

And that’s how it goes with teeth—with your teeth, let 
us say—for right here I’m going to drop the editorial 
we and speak of them as your teeth from now on. If 
anybody has to suffer it might as well be you and not 
I; I expect to be busy telling about it. As I started to 
say a while ago, you—remember it’s you from this point 
you get your regular teeth in your youth and they start 
right in giving you trouble. Every little while one of them 
bursts from its cell with a horrible yell, and in the lulls 
between pangs you go forth among men with the haunted, 
hurted look in your eye of one who is listening for the 
footfalls of a dread apparition. One-half of your head is 
puffed out of plumb as though you were engaged in the 
whimsical idea of holding an eggplant in the side of your 
jaw. A kind friend meets you, and speaking with that 
high courage and that lofty spirit of sacrifice which a kind 
friend always exhibits when it’s your tooth that is kicking 
up the rumpus and not his, he tells you you ought to have 
something done for it right away.’ You know that as well 
as he does, but you hate to have the subject brought up. 
It’s your toothache anyhow. It originated with you. 
You are its proud parent—but not so awfully proud at 
that. Mother and child doing as well as could be expected, 
but not expected to do very well. 

But these friends of yours keep on shoving their free 
advice on you and the tooth keeps on getting worse and 
worse until the pain spreads all through the First Ward, 
and then you grab your resolution in both hands tightly 
to keep it from leaking out between your fingers and you 
go to the dentist. This happens so many times that after 
a while you lose count, and so would the dentist 
if he didn't write your name down every time 
in his little red book, with pleasingly large 
amounts entered opposite to it. It seems to 
you that you are always doing something for 
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It's Your Toothache Anyhow. It 
Originated With You 
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your teeth. You have them pulled and pushed and shoved 
and filled and unfilled and refilled and excavated and 
blasted and sculptured and scroll-sawed and a lot of other 
things that you wouldn’t think could be done legally with- 
out a building permit. As time passes on, the inside of 
your once well-filled-and commodious head becomes but 
little more than a recent site. Your vaults have been 
blown and most of your contents abstracted by Amalgam 
Mike and Dental Slim, the Demon Yeggmen of the Human 
Face. You are merely the scattered clews left behind for 
the authorities to work on, the faint traces of the fiendish 
crime, You are the point marked X. 

But all along there is generally one tooth that has 
behaved herself like a lady. Other teeth may have 
betrayed your confidence, but Old Faithful has hung on, 
attending to business, asking only for standing room and 
kind treatment. The others you may view with alarm, 
but to this tooth you can point with pride. But have a 
care—she is deceiving you. 

Some night you go to bed and you have a dream. In 
your dreams it seems to you that a fox-terrier is chasing 
a woodchuck round and round on the })-ide of your head. 
In that tangled sort of fashion peculiar to dreams your 
sympathy seems to go out first to the fox-terrier and then 
to the woodchuck, as they circle about nimbly, leaping 
from your tonsils to your larynx and then up over the 
rafters in the roof of your mouth and down again, and 
pattering over the submaxillary from side to side. But 
about then you wake up with a violent start and decide 
that any sympathy you may have in stock had better be 
reserved for personal use exclusively, because at this 
moment the dog trees the woodchuck at the base of that 
cherished tooth of yours and starts to dig him out. He is 
a determined dog and very active, but he needs a manicure. 
You are struck by the fact almost immediately. 


The Dog and the Woodchuck 


TTERING some of those trite and commonplace re- 

marks that are customary for use under such circum- 
stances and yet are so futile to express your real feelings and 
sentiments, you arise and undertake to pacify the infuriated 
creature with household remedies. You try to lure him 
away with a wad of medicated cotton stuck on the end 
of a parlor match, but arnica is evidently an acquired 
taste with him. He doesn’t seem to care for it any more 
than you do. You begin to dress, using one hand to put 
your clothes on with and the other to hold the top of 
your head on. At this juncture the dog tears down the 
last remaining partition and nails the woodchuck. The 
woodchuck is game—say what you will about the habits 
and customs of the woodchuck, you have to hand it to 
him there—he’s gameasalion. He fights back desperately; 
intense excitement reigns throughout the vicinity. While 
the struggie wages you get your clothes on and wait for 
daylight to come, which it does in from eight to ten weeks. 
Norway is not the only place where the nights are six 
months long. 

There is nobody else waiting at the dentist’s when you 
get there, it being early. You are willing to wait. Ata 
barber shop it may be different, but at a dentist’s you are 
always willing to wait like a gentleman. But the sinewy 
young man who is sitting in the front parlor reading the 
Hammer-Thrower’s Gazette welcomes you with a false 
air of gayety entirely out of keeping with the circumstances 
and invites you to step right in. He tells you that you 
are next. This is wrong—-if you were 
next you would turn and flee like a 
deer. Not being next, you enter. 
Right from the start you seem to take 
a dislike to that young man. You 
catch him moistening his hands and 

hitching his sleeves up 

as you are hanging up 
-your hat. And, any- 
how, he is too robust for 

a dentist. With those 

shoulders he ought to 

be a boilermaker or a 

safemover or something 

of that sort. You re- 
, solveinwardly that next 
time you go to a dentist 
you are going to one of 
a more ladylike bearing 
and gentle demeanor. 
It seems to you a brutal 
thing that a big strong 
man should waste his 
years in a dental estab- 
lishment when the 
world is clamoring for 








































strong men to do the heavy-lifting jobs. But before you 
can say anything this muscular athlete has laid hands on 
your pualpitating form and wadded you abruptly into the 
hideous embraces of a red-plush chair, which looks some- 
thing like the one they use up at Sing Sing, only there it 
is done more quickly and with less suffering on the part 
of the condemned. On one side of you, you behold quite 
a display of open or exposed plumbing, and on the other 
side a tasty exhibit of small steel tools of assorted sizes, 
so no matter which way your gaze may stray you'll be 
seeing something attractive. 

You also take notice of an electric motor about loud 
enough and large enough, you would say, to run a trolley 
car, which is purring near by in a sinister and forbidding 
way. They are constantly making these little improve- 
ments in the dental profession. I have often heard that 
fifty years ago a dentist traveled about over the country 
from place to place, sometimes pulling a tooth and some- 
times breaking a colt. He practiced the former art with 
an outfit consisting of two pairs of iron forceps—one pair 
being saber-toothed while the other pair was merely saw- 
fretted—and he gave a man the same kind of treatment 
he gave a horse, only he tied the horse’s legs first. But 
now electricity is in general use, and no dentist’s outfit 
is complete without a motor attachment that makes a 
crooning sound when in operation and provides instru- 
mental accompaniment to the song of the official canary. 

I know why a barber in a country town is 
always learning to play on the guitar and I know 
why a man with an emotional Adam's apple 
always Wears an open-front collar. 1 know these 
things, but am debarred from telling them by 
reason of a solemn oath. But I have not yet 
been able to discover why many a dentist keeps a 
canary in his office. Nor do I know why it is 
just as you settle your neck back on a head rest 
that’s every bit as comfortable as an anvil, and 
just as a dentist climbs into you as far as the 
armpits and begins probing for the bottom of a 
tooth which has roots extending back behind 
your ears like an old-fashioned pair of spectacles, 
that the canary bird should wipe his nose on a 
cuttle bone and dash into a melodious outburst 
of two hundred thousand twitters, all of them 
being twitters of the same size, shape and color. 
For that matter, I don’t even know what kind of 
an animal a cuttle is, although I should say from 
the shape of his bone as used by the canary in 
place of a pocket handkerchief, that he is circular 
and flat, and cannot stand on edge except with difficulty. 

But if you will pardon my temporary digressions into 
the realm of natural history we will return to the main 
subject, which was your tooth. The moment the muscular 
young man starts up his motor and gives the canary its 
music cue and begins pawing over his tool collection te 
pick out a good sharp one, you recover. All of a sudden 
you feel fine and so does the tooth. Neither of you 
ever felt better. The fox-terrier must killed the 
woodchuck and then committed suicide. 


have 


The Horrors of the Red:Plush Chair 


OU are about to mention this double tragedy and beg 

ithe young man’s pardon for causing him any trouble 
and excuse yourself and go away, but just then he quits 
feeling of his biceps and seizes you abruptly by you 
features and undoes them. If you are where you can catch 
a glimpse of yourself in a mirror you will iramediately 
note how much the human face divine can be made to 
look like an old-fashioned red-brick open Colonial fireplace. 





For the First Time in a Long Number of Years 
He Was in Position to Bite Back 








With a Wad of Medicated Cotton 
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There are likely to be several things you would like to 
talk about. You are full of thoughts seeking utterance. 
For one thing, you want to tell him you don’t think the 
brand of soap he uses on his hands is going to agree with 
you at all. You probably don’t care personally for the 
way a barber’s thumb tastes, but a barber’s thumb is 
Peaches Melba alongside of a dentist's. Before you can 
say anything he discovers a cavity or orifice of some 
sort in the base of your cherished tooth. It seems to give 
him pleasure. Filled with intense gratification by this 
discovery, and fired, moreover, by the impetuous ardor of 
the chase, he grabs up a crochet needle with a red-hot 
stinger on the end of it and jabs it down into your tooth toa 
point opposite where your suspenders fork in the back. 
You have words then; or at least you start to have 
them. But he puts his knee in your chest and tells you 
that it really doesn’t hurt at all, but is only your imagina- 
tion, and says other soothing remarks of that general 
nature. He then exchanges the crochet needle for a kind 
of an instrument with a burr on the end of it. This instru- 
ment first came into use at the time of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, but has since been greatly improved on and brov,at 
right up to date. He takes this handy little utensil and 
proceeds to stir up your imagination some muvre. You 


again try to say something, speaking in a muffled tone, 
but he is not listening. 
in the 


He is calling to 2 brother assassin 
adjoining room to come and see a magnificent 
example of a prime 
old vatted triple-X 
exposed nerve. 

So the second grave- 
digger rests his tools 
against the palate of 
his victim and comes 
in. As nearly as you 
can gather from hear- 
say evidence—not 
being an eyewitness 
yourself —one of them 
harpoons the nerve 
just back of the gills 
with a nutpick—re- 
member it is your nerve 
they are taking all 
these liberties with 
and pulls it partway 
out of its lair, and the 
other takes a tack- 
hammer and tries to 
Any time he misses the nerve he hits 
you, so his average is still a thousand, and it is fine 
practice for him and both of them enjoy it immensely. 
A pleasant time is had by everybody present except you 
and the nerve. The nerve wraps its hindlegs round your 
breastbone and hangs on desperately. You perspire 
freely and make noises like a drunken Zulu trying to sing 
2 Swedish folksong while holding a spoonful of hot rush 
in his mouth. 

Becoming wearied of these congenial diversions and of 
the shop talk that has been going on, the second man 
eventually returns to his original prey and the person 
who has you in charge tries a new experiment. He arms 
himself with a kind of an automatic hammering machine 
somewhat similar to the steam riveter used in constructing 
steel office buildings, except that 
and can deliver about two hundred more blows to the 
minute. Thus equipped he far 
high-water mark, and engages in aquatic sports 
pastimes for a considerable period of time. 
you that you never saw a man who could go down and 
stay down as long as this young man can. You begin 
to feel that you misjudged his real vocation in life when 
you decided he ought to be a boilermaker. You know 
now that he was intended for pe arl-fishing. Why, he's 
a natural-born deep-sea diver. He doesn’t even have t« 
come up to breathe, but stays below merrily, knocking 
chunks off your lowermost coral reefs with his little steam 
riveter and having a lovely time. Along about here it is 
customary for you to swoon away. 

On recovering you see that he has changed his mind 
again and js now going,in for amateur theatricals and using 
you for a theater. First thoughtfully draping a little 
rubber drop-curtain across your proscenium arch to keep 
you from seeing what is going on behind your own scenes, 
he is setting the stage for the thrilling sawmill scene in 
Blue You can distinctly feel the circular saw at 
work and you can also taste a hod of mortar and a bucket 
of hot tar and one thing and another that have been left 
in the wings. You also judge that the insulation is burning 
off of an electric fixture somewhere upstage. 

All this time the tooth is still offering resistance, and 
eventually the dentist comes out in front once more and 
makes a little curtain speech to you. He has just ascer- 
tained that what the tooth really needed was not filling, 
but pulling. He thought at first that it should be filled 
and that is what he has been doing, but now he knows 
that pulling is the indicated procedure. He does not 
understand how a tooth that seemed so open could have 


You Try to Lure Him Away 


beat its brains out. 


this one is more compact 


descends below your 
and 


It seems to 


Jeans. 








deceived him. Never- 
theless, he will now 
pull the tooth. He 
pulls her. She does 
her level best, but he 
pulls her. He har- 
vests small sections 
of the gum from time 
to time and occasion- 
ally he stops long 
enough to loosen up 
the roots as far down 
as your floating ribs. 

But he pulls her. 
He spares no pains to 
pull that tooth. Or 
if he spared any you 
are not able 
quently to remember 
what they were. You utter various loud sounds in a 
and incomprehensible language, and he leans back and 
braces his knees against your lower jaw, and the tooth 
utters the death rattle and begins picking the cover-lid. 
And then he gives one final heave and breaks the roots 
away from the lower part of your spinal column, to which 
they were adhering, and emerges into the open, panting 
but triumphant, and holds his trophy up for you to look 
at. If you didn’t know it was your tooth you would 
take it for an old-fashioned china cuspidor that had been 
neglected Ly the janitor. 

It was a tooth that you had been prizing for years, but 
now you wouldn’t have it as a gracious gift. You ars 
through with that tooth forever. You never want to see 
it again. As for the dentist, he collects the fixed charge 
for stumpage and corkage and you come away with a 
feeling in the side of your jaw like a vacant lot. Your 
tongue keeps going over to see if it can recognize the old 
place by the hole where the foundations used to be. You 
never realized before what a basement there was to one 
jaw tooth. As you come out you pass a fresh victim 
going in, and you see the dentist welcome him and then 
turn to crank his motor, and you hear the canary tuning 
up with a new line of V-shaped twitters. And you are 
glad that he is the one who is going in and you are the 
one who is coming out. 

Science tells us that the teeth are the hardest things in 
the human composition, which is aii very well as far as it 
goes; but what science should 4o is to go on and finish the 
sentence. It means the hardest to keep, 


Our Faces 
Foid Up on 
Us Likea 
Crush Hat or 
subse- a Concertina 


trange 


The Last of the Herd 


PAY spent in Wainwright Park last August will linger 
‘4 always as a pleasant memory. Assistant Superin- 
tendent L. T. Bioletti, a grizzled veteran of the Canadian 
West and an Englishman despite his name, did me the 
honor to act as my guide. The park is a beautiful wild 
pasture of open, rolling land, dotted with clumps of poplar 
timber—comely, clean-looking trees, with white boles and 
small silver leaves, forever shivering in the winds. 

We drove southward from the Wainwright gate in search 
of a big herd of buffaloes that Mr. Bioletti had sighted 
the day before. For ten miles we drove steadily at a round 
trot, without ever a fleeting glimpse of a buffalo. There 
was a strong wind blowing from the south against which 
Mr. Bioletti was sure the buffaloes were traveling, true to 
their old wild habit of heading into wind and storm, even 
in the fiercest blizzards of winter. I soon began to realize 
we were on a buffalo hunt in earnest. 

At a point some fifteen miles from the park gate we left 
the Hardesty Trail we had been traveling and struck into 
the untracked wild. Through a distant gap in the hills 
two buffaloes came slowly into view. A bunch of eight 
Half a mile from them 
We getting 


wallows were every 


appeared on a distant slope. 
daozen more were pasturing. 
buffalo country. Fresh 


seared up a bull that 


were into U 


where We 
plunged away 
clumsy gallop. He ran for miles. The last we 
he was still running. 

Soon we topped a slight crest 


real herd, such as the Western 


across cou! 


ar d there before us was a” 


used to know 


prairies 


more than four hundred buffaloes by actual count. The 
were scattered over perhaps a square mile of level meadow 
and lightly timbered slopes beyond. 

All ages were represented—magnificent shaggy bulls 


lords of the herd; younger fellows that sauntered about 
shouldering smaller animals insolently; bulls whose heads 


were still crowned with yearling spikes; frisky young 
heifers; old cows, with calves at their flanks; calves in the 
bright yellow of their first weeks on earth; calves that were 
turning dark, becoming shaggy about the neck and 


beginning to look like real buffaloes 

Here in the Wainwright pasture I had stepped suddenly 
from the prosaic present into the primeval past 
West was spread out in a living picture before me. It was 





a sight to stir the pulses of the least poetic—this thrilling 


vision of a herd of wild buffaloes the wilderness! 
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‘ yitH Chatham Light hard down astern and 
W Race Point Light aport, the motorboat Pyr- 
amid swung in a wide semicircle and pointed 
her slender nose almost due west, questioning the 
darkness with a tentacle of flame from her powerful 
searchlamp. She slackened on the turn and then straight- 
ened out; her engines roared as they gave her more gas, 
and with quickened speed she went smashing on through 
the sinister green waters, the phosphorescent ruffle at her 
bow gleaming like white teeth and trailing away into 
nothingness in her wake. 

Through the gaunt rigging of fishing craft, huddled at 
inchor like sheep, were smail, twinkling, detached stars; and 
this was Provincetown by night. More than once the man 
at the Pyramid’s helm, hi:nself an impalpable part of the 
surrounding gloom, glanced toward the town that hangs 
on the tail of Cape Cod, and a dozen times he turned to 
stare flatly astern. Twice he extended a hand and touched 
a lever as if to slow his engine, but changed his mind. 

There came at last, far behind, that which he had evi 
dently been expecting—a sudden bursting into view of 
another searchlight low on the waters. Obviously, from 
the dip of the light, here, too, was a motorboat; and obvi- 
, too, here was seme new game of hare and hound. 
The Pyramid played it her own way, for her engines 
slowed suddenly, her helm went hard aport and she 
swung in round Race Point 
as a curving arrow, the 
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another ten minutes and similar glowing specks appeared 
on Second Cl Within less than an hour the cliffs them- 
selves bulked on either side of him, end, running close up 
to the beach, he cast anchor. It would be only a question 
of a few hours before the pursuing motorboat realized the 
trick that had been played; but it would probably have to 
beat up the coast to find him, and meanwhile there was a 
good night's rest ahead. 

The clock cn the little white church in Satuit was boom- 
ing eleven as the helmsman, having made all snug for the 
night, went below. With one hand he fumbled for an 
instant in the darkness of the cabin, then the electric lights 
flamed and he stood blinking in their glare, slender, almost 
boyish in figure, lithe, powerful, sinewy, built like a steel 
bridge. His face was youthful, his hair thick and wavy, 
his eyes brown. “I'll take one look at this thing, any- 
way, before I turn in,”’ he remarked. 

From a drawer of the gravity table he produced a pho- 
tograph and, dropping down on a stool beside the table, 
he fell to studying it. It seemed to be a representation 
of a personal ornament of some sort —a dark ribbon edged 
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face of the man in her cabin was illumined. Dead 
white it was, the colorless lips closed, the eyes nar- 
rowed, thechin thrust forward. Silently asa snake he 
slid out of his berth, pulled open the drawer of a locker 
andtookuparevolver. It wasloaded, he knew that 

it was always loaded! Facing the sliding door that led to 
the deck, he stepped back until he rested against the for- 
ward wall of the cabin, and there he crouched, the revolver 
in his right hand, his left resting on the electric switch. 

“If it’s a bomb they’ve got me!”’ he muttered. “ Other- 
wise I have a chance.” 

The engine of the other motorboat was still now. There 
came a squeak of davits as her tender was lowered; then 
the splash of oars; and finally the Pyramid rocked slightly 
as the tender bumped gently on her port. Still the man 
in the cabin was motionless! The muffled sound of feet on 
the deck became audible as one, two men scrambled over 
the rail; then the hissing of their boots across the canvas 
floorcloth, the laying of a hand on the door of the cabin. 
The door slid back. For a scant instant the clear sky was 
visible beyond, then was obscured by a moving figure. 
There came a sudden blaze of light as the electric switch 
was turned, then a curt: 

“Hands up!” 

The man in the door was no fool. The light, sudden as 
it was unexpected, dazzled him so that he couid barely 
distinguish the crouching, 
pajama-clad figure at the 





pursuing light dropping 
off astern. True to this 
course she held until the 
light reappeared, until her 
light showed dead 
ahead a swarm of sma! 
eraft bobbing at anchor in 
rovincetown haven 
Danger to his own craft 
or those about him was 
apparently of little mo- 
ment to the helmsman of 
the Pyramid. Bearing 
straight down upon the 
half-hundred or more sail- 
boats and small vessels of 
the he turned 
three switches one after 
the other and his lights 
died, the searchlight first, 
then the red port light 
and the green starboard 
light. Still there was a 
glow from the cabin; he 
opened a fourth switch, 
and that light, too, was 
extinguished. From a dis- 
tance the effect was as if 
the Pyramid had dropped 


own 


swarm, 








end of the cabin with revol- 
ver lined for his breast 
so his hands went up. 

As he stared at the in- 
truder the face of the man 
with the revolver under- 
went a curious change. 
The color came back to his 


cheeks, the brown eyes 
opened slightly, the lips 
parted. 


“Why,” and there was 
a note of astonishment in 
his voice, “it’s Detective 
Meredith, isn’t it?” 

“Right,” was the re- 
sponse. 

*‘I beg your pardon, 
really,”’ and the threaten- 
ing revolver clattered on 
the table. “You startled 
mea bit. Come in.” 

“Thank you!” There 
was grim irony in the detec- 
tive’s voice. ‘You don’t 
object to a friend, I hope? 
Allow me, Mr. Dexter,” 
and he stood aside to 
admit an English-looking 








anchor and made snug 
for the night —obviously 
an effect calculated to throw the hound off the track. 

But the Pyramid didn’t slow. Like some black leviathan 
of the deep she went plunging on through utter darkness, 
her helmsman staring ahead tensely with only the night- 
lights of other craft to guide him. Through the outer edge 
of the patch of vessels she wriggled on, rubbing shoulders 
with a dory here and a catboat there end alaunch yonder: 
on and on through until came clear water ahead. 

Then and not until then did the helimsman glance back. 
Already the powerful light of the pursuing motorboat had 
touched the outer fringe of the little fleet, and she was 
slowing. Abruptly the Pyramid came round to her helm, 
straightened out, her engines crackled and she leaped 
ahead like a thing of life. The hare had doubled; the 
hound seemed hopelessly entangled in the mess of small 
craft. Observing all of which the helmsman of the 
Pyramid smiled grimly. 

“I think, perhaps, that will keep that chap busy for an 
hour or so,”” he remar}ced. 

All her own lights extinguished—an excess of caution, 
perhaps, now--the Pyramid ran on blindly through the 
darkness with only the Pole Star to guide her. Mile after 
mile she laid behind her, her nose pointing nor’west by 
west, her helmsman staring ahead and smoking idly. In 
fifteen minutes he would pick up Minot’s Ledge Light; 
then it would be easy to make either Satuit harbor or 
Bass Cove, which his chart told him lay between Second 
and Third Cliffs. There he could lie up for the night, fill 
his gasoline tank and be away early with a fair chance. 

“IT love you!" The flashes of Minot’s Ledge Light— 
one-four-three—came at last faintly, low over the rolling 
waters. The helmsman nodded understandingly. Ten 
minutes later a glowing speck on Third Cliff reached him; 


Her Own Light Showed Dead .‘head a Swarm of Small Craft Bobbing in Provincetown Haven 


with a contrasting color and overlaid with shields, upon 
each of which appeared to be a motto: “Honi soit qui 
mal y pense!” He spelled it out laboriously with the 
aid of a magnifying glass. In each of the shields a stone 
of some sort was set—it was impossible to tell from the 
picture what the stones were; and there was a pendant 
representing St. George and the Dragon. 

“TI don’t think there’s the slightest doubt but what it 
is the same,” he mused. “If it is ——” 

He produced a long pocketbook from an inside pocket 
of his coat and drew from it a tissue-wrapped something 
which he opened. It was the Countess of Salisbury’s 
garter! For half an hour he sat motionless, comparing the 
photograph, detail by detail, with the jeweled trifle which 
he had spread on the table before him. At length he arose, 
replaced the photograph ir the drawer of the table, 
restored the garter to his pocket and stepped out on deck 
for a final look round. Five minutes later he was asleep. 

The clock on the little white church in the village struck 
twelve, then one, then two. A bulging searchlight swept 
round the point of Brant Rock, headed for Bass Cove. 
On and on it came steadily, until finally the rhythmical 
beat of an engine was audible over the waters. Ten min- 
utes, and the searchlight focused the Pyramid as she lay, 
slowly rising and falling, at anchor. Another ten minutes 
and there came a hail: 

“Motorboat ahoy!”” The man asleep in the cabin of 
the Pyramid moved uneasily. ‘‘Hey there, aboard the 
Pyrumid!” The sleeping man awoke suddenly, listening. 
Instinctively he reached for the electric switch, but he 
didn’t turn it—he merely waited. ‘Hey, you Pyramid!” 

Through the portholes of the Pyramid the glare of the 
searchlight poured in thinstreams. For a scant second the 


person with gimletlike eyes, 
“to introduce Mr. George 
Harrington Leigh, alias The Hawk. Mr. Dexter,”’ he took 
the trouble to explain, “‘is from Scotland Yard.” 

“Seotland Yard? Indeed?" There was almost a wel- 
come in the manner of the pajama-clad young man. “I’ve 
met some of the Scotland Yard operators. However,” 
and he smiled pleasantly, ‘‘Mr. Meredith is in error as to 
my name. I’m afraid he mistakes me for some one else.”’ 

“Yes?” There was ironic courtesy in Meredith’s tone. 
“‘And what name does it please you to wear now?” 

“It pleases me now to be known as Bruce Colquhoun.” 

“Just as you like, of course.’”’ Meredith stared at him 
for a moment; then, laughing, picked up the revolver from 
the table. “It has taken me six years to land you. It was 
a long chase, eh?” 

xu 
ITH many and divers creature comforts generously 
provided from the well-stocked galley of the Pyramid 

spread out on the table between them, the three men sat 
down in apparent amity to thresh out the matter in hand. 
It may have been accident, but it probably wasn’t, that 
led Detectives Meredith and Dexter to choose those seats 
nearest the companionway which led to the deck, for by 
their choice they effectually barred all egress to their 
pajama-clad host, this self-styled Bruce Colquhoun. 

There was complacent gratification in Meredith’s man- 
ner as he drained his glass and leaned back, tilting his 
cigar upward; sheer, watchful rigidity in the attitude of 
the Scotland Yard man, Dexter, whose eyes never for a 
moment left those of their host; and Colquhoun himself 
seemed merely curious. Certainly there was no other 
visible emotion, not a trace of anxiety or of impatience. 

“You know, Leigh ——’’ Meredith began finally. 

“Colquhoun, please.” 
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call The Hawk is really wanted. 
And you say I am The Hawk?” 

“T intended toconvey some such 
impression,” remarked Meredith 
eurtly. “You're not going to deny 
it, are you?” 

“Well, before you take me, be- 
fore you so much as lay a finger 
on me, be sure I am The Hawk!” 
Some curious change had come 
into Colquhoun’s manner. “And 
one other little thing. You have a 
warrant, of course?” 

"Te 

“Issued in the state of New 
York?” 

4 “Right.” 

“Well, don’t get excited and for- 
get that I am now in the state of 
Massachusetts, and if it comes to 
a showdown your warrant is worth- 
less here.” He paused to light a 
fresh cigarette. “I have no inten- 
tion of being disagreeable, but 
Sit down again and let’s talk it all 








“‘Te’s Old Daddy Heinz’ Account-Book —Absotute Proof That The Hawk 
Was Alive on June Seventeenth, Eight Days Ago!’ 


“You know, Colquhoun,”’ Meredith corrected himself, 
“there was a widespread and well-established belief that 
you were dead, until the other night when old Daddy 
Heinz was found murdered in his place in West Thirtieth 
Street. I don’t think I am incorrect when I say that the 
search for The Hawk was at an end. But certain discov- 
eries were made in the examination of Daddy Heinz’ place 
which ia 

“Before you go on,” Colquhoun interrupted, “let me 
ask who Daddy Heinz is—or was?” 

“So you're going to make trouble after all?” the 
detective questioned. He shook his head in obvious 
disappointment. ‘“‘Does it happen by any chance that 
you've ever seen this?” 

He produced a badly worn, curious little leatherbound 
hook and, without opening it or relinquishing it, held it 
up before the eyes of the young man. At last Colquhoun 
signified a casual negative. 

“T have no recollection whatever of ever having seen it.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what it is!” Meredith leaned for- 
ward suddenly and brought a great fist down on the table. 
**It’s old Daddy Heinz’ account-book — absolute proof that 
The Hawk was alive on June seventeenth, eight days ago! 
The last entry, made the day Daddy Heinz was murdered, 
reads: ‘Advanced to Hawk, $1000." He paused. 

“Well?” queried Colquhoun. “What about it?” 

“On thestrength of that entry, search for The Hawk was 
renewed,”’ and Meredith flung a hand impatiently at his 
host. “I put practically every plain-clothes man in New 
York on the job. Three days ago one of them discovered 
that a man answering the description of The Hawk, except 
in one minor particular, had purchased a large, powerful 
motorboat—the Lizzie Ann—and had vanished in it up 
Long Island Sound. We chartered another motorboat and 
started in pursuit, Dexter and I, with a pilot. We picked 
up the first trace of the Lizzie Ann at New London, 
where’’— he spoke measuredly, impressively — “‘where we 
learned that the old name had been painted out and a new 
one, Pyramid, painted on!” 

Colquhoun smiled charmingly. 

“Just between us now, man to man,” he asked, “if you 
had bought a good-looking motorboat named the Lizzie 
Ann wouldn't you have changed the name of it?” 

The frivolous tone irritated Meredith and brought a 
flush to his cheeks. That complacent gratification, born 
of the belief that quarry long sought had surrendered 
without a fight, vanished. 

“We were not more than three hours behind you into 
Martha’s Vineyard, and only two hours at Siasconset, 
where you stopped to take gasoline,”” he went on in detail. 
“‘Wesighted you off Chatham Light and followed you round 
Race Point, where we lost you. I had an impression you'd 
make for Boston, so we swept up the coast until—well, 
here we are.” 

“‘And now that you are here,” reraarked Colquhoun 
quietly as he flicked the ashes from his cigarette, “just 
what do you want?” 

“We want you!” 

“The charge against me being _ 

“There are several,” the detective declared harshly. 
“First, complicity in the murder of Daddy Heinz; second, 
complicity in the theft of the Brokaw Hamilton jewels, 
which was distinctly in the manner of The Hawk; again, 
a possible connection with the disappearance of a certain 
jeweled garter. Going back some six or seven years, we 
want you for the Miller jewel robberies aggregating a 
hundred thousand dollars; and the Kendrick affair; and 
the disappearance of the 4 

“That’s quite enough,” the young man interrupted. 
“I gather from all you’ve said that this person whom you 





” 








over. There’s no hurry.” 

Detective Meredith obeyed the 
command automatically. Vaguely 
he felt somehow that he was losing ground, and once he 
glanced uneasily at Dexter. Imperturbable as ever, 
the Scotland Yard man was merely staring straight into 
Colquhoun’s eyes. 

““Now’’—arid Colquhoun became the inquisitor—‘do 
you know personally this individual whom you call The 
Hawk?” 

‘I do, yes.” 

“You know him well, I suppose?” 

“I've seen him twice.”’” Meredith failed to exhibit any 
enthusiasm as he answered. 

“Only twice! And how long ago was that? Some six 
years, I imagine?” 

“Six years, yes; but 

“Just a moment, please. You have a photograph of 
him?” 

“There's not a photograph of him in the world, so far as 
any one knows.” 

““But you have, of course, a minute description of him?” 

Meredith nodded emphatically, but it was Dexter who 
produced the printed slip which, half a dozen years previ 
ously, had been sent broadcast over the world. Colquhoun 
shifted his gaze to the Scotland Yard man. 

“Would you mind reading it?” 

“Brown, wavy hair,” said Dexter, 

“Right!” said Colquhoun. 

“Brown eyes.” 

“Yes.” 

“Clear 

ny Yes.” 

“Straight nose.” 

“Yes.” 

“Medium mouth, with rather full lips. 

“Correct.” This from Meredith, 

“Perfect teeth.” 

Colquhoun answered in the affirmative by smiling again. 


he inquired, 


olive complexion,” 


” 


“ 


Number eight shoe,"’ Dexter continued 

Detective Meredith picked up one of a pair beside the 
berth and examined it. 

“Seven and a half,”’ he said. 

“*Number seven hat.” 

Opening a locker beside him, Colquhoun took out a stiff 
hat and passed it to Meredith. 

“Seven and an eighth,” he read. 

“Seven glove.” Dexter was reading monotonously, 
raising his eyes each time to meet those of Colquhoun 

“Correct,”” Colquhoun admitted. 

“Carriage straight.” 

“Right.” This, too, from Colquhoun. 

“About five feet ten inches tall.” 

“Five feet ten and a quarter,” Colquhoun corrected. 

“Weight about " For the first time there was a 
change in Dexter’s expression and he raised his eyes to 
Colquhoun, 

“T said the description was perfect except in one minor 
detail,” Meredith reminded them, “This thing of weight 
is the exception.” 

Colquhoun nodded and arose, 

“The description says," Dexter told them, “that his 
weight was about one hundred and eighty pounds.” 

“I weigh just one hundred and forty-seven,” said 
Colquhoun. 

“That’s of no consequence,”” Meredith asserted. “Any 
man may lose weight.” 

For half a minute, perhaps, the young man stood motion- 
less and silent, staring at the two detectives. Dexter 
mechanically folded the printed slip and tucked it away; 
Meredith's eyes were blazing 

“That's all of it?’’ Colquhoun demanded. 

“Except that I've seen you twice," Detective Meredith 
pointed out; “except for the manner of your disappear 
ance from New York; except for the fact that you changed 
the name of your motor boat—and in addition thers 
ere a hundred other trivial things, one of them being the 
fact that you knew me and called me by name when | 
entered this cabin.” 

“IT have seen your picture in half a dozen newspapers 
within the week in connection with the Brokaw Hamilten 
jewel case,"" Colquhoun told him quietly. “Is it so very 
curious, after all, that I should know you?” 

“Why did you run away from us then?” 

That is for you to find out.” Suddenly Colquhour 
leaned across the table, resting on his hands, his face not 
more than two feet from Meredith's. “You want The 
Hawk,” he taunted. “ You've never seen him but twice 
and that was six years ago. Now am I the man you want? 
Have you ever seen me before in your life? Isn't it true 
that the description you have there would fit two out oi 
every five young men you meet? You want The Hawk; 
you say you know him. Do you want me? Am I the 
man?” 

Dexter glanced from the tense face of the young man to 
the puzzled countenance of his fellow detective. Meredit! 
leane-l to one side, struck a match and rather nervously 
relighted his cigar. 

“Your description is purely superficial,”” Colquhour 
declared in the same tone. ‘Do you recognize my voice 
as The Hawk's? Have you a record of the fingerprints of 
The Hawk? Or a rogues’ gallery pictures? Are there any 
distinguishing marks on his body? For instance, I 
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vaecinated on my right arm. Was The Hawk vaccinated 
on his right or left? The left is usual. Have you any ——” 

“Why did you change the name of your boat?” 

“ Because I didn’t like the other one.” 

“And if you are not The Hawk, who are you?” 

“Bruce Colquhoun is my name.” 

“But who are you? Where do you come from? Why 
are you here?” 

“Those are things for you to find out.” 

“You refuse to give any account of yourself at all?” 

*I do.” 

There was a long, tense silence. Meredith was possibly 
the ablest man in the New York police department; and 
there were only rare occasions when he was in doubt. 
tut now He glanced round rather helplessly at 
Dexter; the gimletlike eyes told him nothing. 

“You know, of course,” Colquhoun continued suddenly, 
“that your New York warrant is worthless here in Massa- 
chusetts. Very well. If you really want me I'll waive my 
rights, surrender to you ane go back to New York with 
you now. If you want to search I'll deliver over to you 
keys to every drawer, every locker, every cupboard 
aboard this boat, and I'll empty my pockets on the table 
in front of you. But" and there was almost a menace in 
his voice “if you fail to prove I am The Hawk I shall 
hold you responsible to the last fraction, legally and mor- 
ally; and in addition to all that I'll make you the laughing- 
stock of the police of the world. Do you want me?” 

Meredith only stared. Colquhoun drew a bunch of keys 
from his trousers, and they rattled on the table under 
Meredith's hands. Again he turned, this time to draw a 
long pocketbook from his coat. That, too, he tossed on the 
table. Meredith picked it up eagerly. 


HIG 


T THE appointed hour Virginia 
was waiting for Sterling in 


the hotel, speaking and shak- 
ing his hand with a composure in direct contrast to the 
manner of the man. For the man was thunderstruck. 
Virginia of the old-fashioned aiz, of the subdued color, 
the pensive moonlight fay strayed and half strange to gar- 
ish day, had vanished. The violet had become a tiger lily. 

From head to foot she was crimson—plume, silken 
gown and slippers; a single spray of lilies-of-the-valley 
across her breast relieved the dazzle of color and matched 
ihe whiteness of her throat. 

As Sterling walked speechless into the restaurant he 
could hardly believe that sweet, low voice came from the 
creature at his side. 

Was it the reflection of the plumed hat which tinged the 
cheek, so fair but still unblooming yesterday? That new 
contour of the face! Virginia was made up. 

“* Double-crossed !" said Sterling to himself. Headmitted 
it though his heart quailed; but, as pride, hope and love 
sank and disappeared in a succession of crashes, a savage 
humor took possession of the man. 

Seated at the sequestered table, their eyes met in a long 
look. There was a noble kind of flattery in Sterling’s man- 
ner to all women; the pallor of his face unscarred by vice, 
his cautious but decided movements and depth of glance, 
hinted at a character molded by the press of danger among 
experiences far beyond the sight and walk of women. And 
they had thrilled to feel the wisdom and bravery of the 
world defer to them in so graceful, tragic a fellow. 

Therefore his words were now the more remarkable for 
being at total variance with his usual manner. 

“I could swear on the sacred chameleon!” he said. 
“Didn't the Egyptians have a sacred chameleon?—every 
other pest was sacred there!” 

“Swear by the cat—we are assured of cats,’’ suggested 
Virginia, delighted to renew their learned and witty 
conversation of the evening before. 

“I chose the chameleon as the most notable of lightning 
changers. But I have a better oath than chameleon or cat; 
I will swear by the city, the heathen city, bacchanalian 
with the sun, that you fell asleep a sober butterfly and 
woke up a tiger-moth.”’ 

“The alchemy of the sun,” she explained. 

“The wine list,’’ demanded Sterling of the waiter. 

‘Wine " she hesitated, “for yourself, of course.” 

“Would you have me drink in your matchless fellow- 
ship alone,”’ he replied reproachfully, “‘when hereafter 
I must be the solitary drunkard of the bitter cup?” 

Again the long look that she seemed striving to break; 
then, with a slight flush and breathless little laugh, she 
drew a tiny finger down the list. 

“I do not see any that I know,” she hesitated. 

“Good gracious!" murmured Sterling. 

“But if they should have some elderberry wine—just 


a glass! 





>LAY 


The Story of the Summer City said. “‘Do not speak of parting 


“One moment before you open that,” the young man 
interrupted. ‘You can't identify me as The Hawk, and 
you know ict perfectly. There are papers in that pocket- 
book that will identify me as some one other than The 
Hawk; but if you open it to find I am not The Hawk I've 
told you what will happen. The same conditions apply to 
the keys. And your warrant was issued in New York!” 

He turned away suddenly and stood looking idly through 
a porthole into the night. Meredith and Dexter exchanged 
one quick glance and Dexter shook his head almost 
imperceptibiy. After a moment Meredith replaced the 
pocketbook on the table gingerly. So it happened that 
for an instant he had held the Countess of Salisbury’s 
garter in his hand! Rising, he pushed the keys back toward 
Colquhoun; Dexter, too, arose. The young man turned. 

“I’m beginning to believe there has been some bally 
mistake, you know!” remarked the Scotland Yard man. 

“And you?” The young man shot the question at 
Meredith curtly. 

“We all make mistakes sometimes,” the detective 
admitted. He was staring straight into Colquhoun’s eyes. 
“There’s one more question I’d like ——” 

“ Ask it if you like. I don’t know that I'll answer it.” 

“You were crouching against the wall there, prepared to 
kill, when we entered the cabin,’’ Meredith reminded him. 
“Tf you were not expecting us, whom were you expecting?” 

“T’ll not answer the question,” was the crisp reply. 
“I'll merely point out that if I had been The Hawk I should 
have killed you, shouldn’t I?” 

Meredith didn’t say. 

“That's all, I think,” Bruce went on. “You decline to 
arrest me? Very well. I'll accept your apologies for the 
intrusion, and—good night. I'm dead for sleep.” 


This confirmed his belief, for there never was one of the 
unclassed since the world began who had not some weird 
preference in the matter of drink. 

“You hear—elderberry wine,” said Sterling gravely to 
the waiter; “‘that sounds delicious.” 

The waiter departed. Presently ensued wild ruffling of 
pompadours in the rear of the restaurant, hard words 
between head waiter and cellar man; and then a messenger 
boy in a taxicab began careering about the city—for the 
signora of Mr. Sterling must not be disappointed. 

“We will drink to the last day of your holidays—and 
the first of mine,”’ Sterling was saying. 

“Why must you bring our parting to mind when we 
have two hours of companionship before us?” 

““Much can be lived in that time,” he nodded. “But, 
look you, Miss Tiger-Moth, this red flame of love ——”’ 

“I fancied it green,” she said hastily. 

‘which you flutter so closely about,” he finished, 
“might singe you as it is consuming me.” 

Her breast rose and fell quickly as though in fright; 
but if offended she did not acknowledge it. 

“Poor gentleman!” she said, affably concerned, as a 
court lady might be in such an avowal. 

Sterling was disconcerted and slightly exasperated. 
“This scene is a matter of course,” he thought, “and 
I might as well go through it as quickly as possible.” 

He smiled at her retort, showing more than was nec- 
essary of his even, glistening teeth. She replied with 
a flash of her own. 

Sterling persisted: ‘You have gambled and won; but 
what have I lost that you might win?” This was more 
diplomatic. 

“You have lost your heart?” she asked more earnestly, 
never once taking her eyes from his face. 

“T feel, too, as though the city raged with carnival, and 
I would not die alone. I have staked equally with you.” 

“T did not mean for you to risk so much,” she replied 
pensively. 

“But I have risked all.” 

This girl, innocent as morning, wrapped in scarlet clouds, 
leaned toward him under yellowed desert palms; the air 
was damask dusky from shaded tapers; a thin strain of 
music threaded the room. He could imagine the soft 
padding of sandals on the marble flags and had a flashing, 
blinding vision of a Roman villa. 

“Tt seems to me that the town crashes in swift deca- 
dence,” he told her in a voice rich and strangely alluring as 
a tiger’s purr, “throwing out of its dulled splendors one 
vast momentary spark.” 

He meant that the burning city, in its lethal struggle, 
indulged in one delirious moment of liberty, license, after 
a thousand years of civilized restraint. And partially 
she understood. 


July 6, 1912 


Meredith and Dexter scrambled over the side of the 
Pyramid into their tender and rowed away. Colquhoun 
stared after them until they were swallowed up in the 
darkness, then went below. The pocketbook containing 
the Countess of Salisbury’s garter still lay on the table. 

“Gad, if he had opened it!” He laughed charmingly. 


xIV 


LD Captain Barry pulled sturdily, at times almost 
vainly, against an ebbing tide that slid past his oars 
silently and smoothly as oil, grounded his dory and, with 
thin, sinewy shanks bare to the knees, hopped out upon 
Peggotty Beach. Cicely Quain, curled up on the sands in 
bathing dress, watched him idly as he dexterously ran the 
light boat up the slant beyond reach of the lapping waters, 
and her eyes followed his as he turned round and stared 
out upon the heaving bosom of Bass Cove. 

The sea was slow-moving, mighty and almost black, 
save far away at the foot of Third Cliff, where it broke 
with a sinister roar against the rocks and shot a white cloud 
of spray high in air. Here and there were varicolored 
specks —lobster-pot buoys; and close up in the foreground 
lay two large motorboats tugging savagely at their anchors. 
Cicely could barely make out the names—the Pyramid 
the nearer one, and the Maid of the Sea farther out. 

“Ain't nothin’ particular mean about the sea when the 
whitecaps are a-running,”’ the aged captain remarked to her 
sociably; ‘‘it’s just tricky like a playful purp. But when 
it’s still and slick and greasy-lookin’ like it is now, a man 
ain’t got no more chance than a jaybird in ”" He 
didn’t finish the sentence. ‘“‘Likely-lookin’ la’nches out 
there, be’n’t they? Them two big ones, 1 mean. They 
came in last night.” 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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“Give me a cast of the dice,”” he 


till I have fairly lost.” 

Does she understand? Of course she does—this scarlet 
wanton, lovely in flesh and mind; but her face is inscru- 
table. And, thinking thus, Sterling cannot divine of the 
wondering light in her steady eyes whether terror or love 
answers him. 

Her hands, very slender and girlish, lay on the table, and 
Sterling slipped his single diamond over her finger. 

‘*Fortune has favored me to frivolous excess; she will 
not deny me you,” he tells her. 

“TI will answer you, but not yet a while,” she says sud- 
denly and firmly. She glances at the ring, half smiling, 
and, laying it beside her plate, turns to dinner, with 
a curious little sigh. 

“T win!” he whispers exultantly to himself. 

It was at this moment that Maybelle paused in passing, 
and Sterling spoke indifferently, calling her by her first 
name. 

She lingered, laughing a little loudly to Virginia over 
some incident of their lunch, and Sterling stared at her 
frowningly; but, with quick instinct in such affairs, he 
noted the contrast in the two— Maybelle’s tall and rather 
voluptuous figure, gowned exquisitely in chiffon, a feather 
yielding the only glance of color to her costume; Virginia’s 
girlish form in flaunting scarlet. Yet the other woman’s 
face was flushed, while the rouge made two hectic spots 
on the refined paleness of Virginia’s. 

“* Maybelle is furious about something,” grinned Sterling, 
and dismissed the thought as the woman passed; but he 
did reflect with an impatient frown: ‘“ Virginia must learn 
to dress in better taste — like Maybelle.” 

Apparently lost in contemplation, Virginia sat perfectly 
still for several moments looking after the actress. Then 
the elderperry wine arrived and Virginia drank a glass 
unconcernedly to the last drop. 

After this she began to converse with great'wit and ani- 
mation on her experience at lunch, the ladies she had met 
and a shopping tour that followed. 

Sterling responded now with equa! gayety—the girl was 
his; and a great winning she was! “I’m in love with her 
anyway,” he told himself: and yet, with his very sense 
of possession and in this heated humor, would come the 
cruelest pang of disappointment which he tried to alleviate 
with wine. 

They were near the end of the dinner, both flushed and 
laughing, the diamond ring still lying unremarked upon 
the cloth, when the head waiter approached. 

“Mr. Robert Vane is here, asking to see you on a most 
important matter,”’ he announced deferentially. 

“Robert Vane! Curse the cards!” laughed Sterling 
good humoredly. ‘“‘I’d forgotten this. Show him here.” 

Sterling had arranged this meeting in Virginia’s presence 
that she might judge him fairly before he ever attempted 
to win her favor. 
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“But now,” he thought, “the coming disclosures will 
make a great hit with her as a sporting girl.” 

Again that shudder of disappointment swept over him; 
end, -hough he thought it would be impossible to leave her 

ew even for a day, the gambler began to feel more pain 
than pleasure in his winnings. 

Mr. Robert Vane approached; he was thin, elegant, with 
clayey complexion and the manners of the half-fashioned 
yet thoroughly fashionable man. 

“‘Pardon intrusion,” he said bruskly. “I'll make it brief. 
All I have to say—and understand, my boy, I say it in good 
part—is hands off! You understand!” patronizingly. 
**Well!””’ demanded Vane in a little bluster of temper as the 
other returned no answer. ‘‘Do you 
wish to be spoken to more broadly?” 


bones—all of which was set forth in the lurid phraseology 
of a most fashionable Augustan. 

Having thus reduced the Baron to a skeleton, shackled 
by Mr. Sterling, he hammered his ultimatum into the table 
witn his fist. 

“If you don’t break away I'll set my father after you!” 
He was too proud and aristocratic a character to confess 
kinship with this outcast brother by saying ‘‘our”’ father. 
**He’s at the Empire with us right now.” 

This stroke told on Sterling, who winced slightly. 

**T’ll tell him you are swindling our friends; and if his 
command won't stop you he'll break up your joint with the 


police. I believe he’d shoot you!” 


“Damme, she is some queen though!" he thought; then 
throwing back his shoulders with a manly fierceness: ‘ Boy 
bring me an amusement list from the desk. Ah-haa! 

Meantime Sterling had learned his fate. Virginia had 
stolen away without word or token. Yes—there was 
writing on the menu card: “Goodby! I liked you very 
much; but I can have no answer.” 

He stared round blankly, picked up the diamond ring 
and, hastening to the street, looked up and down 

“What wonderful finesse!"’ he thought; yet he became 
angry over this coquettish hide-and-seek. 

**But she'll come back,” he muttered, straining his eyes 
and glancing round corners. ‘She'll come back; and the 
whole perfect character, built up 
with such finesse, will give way 





Sterling rose suddenly and pre- 
sented Mr. Vane. y brother!” 
he said distinctly. 

As the girl acknowledged the in- 
troduction in her sweetly modulated 
tones, Mr. Vane was struck by her 
obsolescent grace and prettiness. 

“Would almost expect a curtesy,” 
he thought. He did not shrug at 
the barbaric taste of Broadway in the 
matterofcolors. The gown wasmod- 
ish and the girl lovely as a Puritan 
child-witch amid her giowing fagots. 

“Beastly daring in this hell-roaring 
weather!” continued Mr. Vane in 
thought; “but she’s arrayed those 
snowy beauties of hers ——”’ 

Mr. Vane not infrequently neg- 
lected or totally forgot important 
matters in such contemplation. 
“She’s like morning—spring-fresh; 
and dripping color from a wild, hot 
sunset.”’ 

In spite of such figures, wholesome 
and natural in art and poetry, Mr. 
Vane’s gaze did not float over Vir- 
ginia with simple admiration. In- 
stead, it clung to the rounded brow, 
thesensitive mouth, the full, delicate 
lines of her throat and figure; and 
only a snap of Sterling's jaw recalled 
him. 

““How-do, Virginia?” said Robert 
Vane. 

Vane was nettled either by his 
brother’s cold but courtly indiffer- 
ence or, in passing, by Virginia’s 
mood of reserve. 

“If it’s necessary to speak more 
plainly to you,’”’ Vane began em- 
phatically, ‘“‘where ——” 

“Here,” replied Sterling, seating 
himself. The other remained on 
his feet. 

“TI tell you, hands off Baron 
Hirschel!’’ he burst out, and swore 
with a total indifference to this oda- 
lisk of Sterling’s. ‘‘You saw him 
with me. You know he’s a friend; 
in fact, he’s a close friend of mine. 
Yet you lured him to your joint 
and are bent on the ruin of him!” 

Sterling maintained silence; he 
scarcely heard the man and did not 
heed his words at all. Astonished, 
anxious, baffled, he scrutinized the 
face of Virginia, which was not raised 
to him again. 

A blush fluctuated in her cheeks, 
as though fire waxed and waned in 
her bosom; but her features were 
expressionless. 











suddenly—they never sustain it 
long—and she'll clap her hands and 


coo that she loves a true sport 

He glanced into several restau- 
rants. 
makeup give her away,” he thought, 
composedly lighting acigar. *‘ Taste 
is beyond them.” 

**She’ll show up about the evening 
after tomorrow, being so cunning,” 
he continued, standing in the mid- 
dle of the pavement. She's not 
bad—only fallen from grace. I'll 
marry the little fool. What am I 
myself!" 


“Of course the clothes and 











His thoughts were becoming more 
broken, tumultuous, when Maybelle 
Golden passed, 0.. a man's arm and 
glancing furtively about. Seeing 
Sterling, she left her escort abruptly. 

“Dan!” she murmured, standing 
before him, then clasping his arm. 

“Have you seen Virginia?” he 
asked bruskly. 

The gambler must have had many 
endearing qualities concealed under 
his callous skin, for in this instant 
of hope his face took the hue and 
joyous expectancy of a boy. 

The woman thought him super 
nally beautiful, but in her astonish 
ment remained mute, only shaking 
her head negatively. 

His color faded, his eyes narrowed 
and became intensely black, with a 
living, darting star in each. 

Recovering her speech May belle 
spoke with a hauteur which was 
only common anger and offended 
pride after all. 

“If you're chasing her 

Sterling stopped her with a look. 

“I love her and must find her. 


I intend to marry her. Pass on!” 





Sterling gave a quick glance of 
contempt at beauties never slighted 
before and strode away. He went 
back to the gambling-house. He 





dragged himself about while Mr 


Palter looked on. I feel like a 
dead man warmed over!" he said. 
The heat had ceased to excite or 
stimulate him and the summer city 
no longer seemed a blazing hippo 
irome of empire, where bea roared 


arnival 


M 


! 
i! 


r. Palter observed with exas 


perating intultio ice went out; 
now fire’s gone out. You canbe cool 


Sterling walked into a dark room 
adjoining andsatdown. Mr. Palter 
moved after, in his dignified walk, 








Vane managed to rise to a sort 
of superficial fury and indignation. 

“Isn't it enough to be a disgrace and all that to an 
aristocratic family—ashamed to use your own name : 

“My name is Daniel Sterling,” said his brother, as 
though just hearing. 

““What damned equivocation!” sneered Vane. “‘That’s 
part of your name, I admit; but all this is outside the case. 
Live as you choose, call yourself what you like, be what 
you are—I don’t care a curse! But I want you to let my 
friends strictly alone. How much has the Baron lost by 
this time?” 

“Enough to bring him back again,” replied Sterling 
absently and not once removing his gaze from Virginia's 
face. 

“‘Thousands—thousands!"" exclaimed Vane, choking 
with rage. ‘“‘Why, he got only fifty thousand cash, in 
advance of the girl! Everybody knows he’s gambling mad; 
he’d stake his nobility on a turn at faro!”" He waxed more 
indignant and referred to Mr. Sterling as a vampire who 
sucked blood; then as a jackal who gnawed the bare 


“This for Sterling! He's Treated Me Like a Dog Since You Came"’ 


Sterling rose suddenly, with a deprecating gesture, and, 
after a word of excuse to Virginia, escorted his brother to 
the end of the lane of palms. 

“How is the old gentleman?” 
low tone. 

“‘Bad—feeble!"’ growled the other one tartly. 

“He must not be troubled,” began Sterling thought 
fully; and then, abruptly as he had risen from the table he 
turned back in quick response to a still alarm. 

Vane looked after him in some disgust. ‘‘ Dare say her 
turn’s about due at the roof garden; and he couldn't leave 
her long enough to hear about his old sick father! Didn't 
he wilt?” chuckled Mr. Vane, pausing at the bar. “It was 
easier than I looked for. Moreover, I understand—he'd 
rather pass up the Baron than have me get Virginia away 
from him!” 

He patted his scanty hair approvingly before the 
glass and shook his head mournfully over the degeneracy 
of Daniel. 


Sterling inquired in a 


and switched on a giare of lights. 


‘Face it!" he advised. 


After a time Sterling came out again, saying “T faced 
it, Pal; I'll bea good 108 Ag 
Gradually he informed his partner of his experience 
Even yet I don’t know what to make of her,” he 
concluded. ‘“* Will she appear agai ’ 
Mr. Palter shook his head. You're not her gar 
he said. ‘“‘ Brother Robert made you out a kind of er 
Dames generally fall for a straight sport. But some of ‘em 
don t, even at that; they want brokers,”” he added 
‘You come out of the same hole you went in,”’ retorts 
»terling bitterly. The man’s face was pi hed, but 
emot were completely under control; and he said 
didly: “I don't yet comprehend how I can give her u; 
His partner made no answer, and presently Charle 
roupler, ime in W ne t 
Mr. Palter gave hi: iné elope and tne 
tore it open. 
Wi here's two weet iry! med 
Une eeK extr O gt 1 jo or iM l ‘ 
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As the fact dawned on him that this meant discharge, 
Charley stared hopelessly. 

“Why, you even left me alone to lock up all the cash— 
twenty-five thousand!—the night you learned ie 

“So!” agreed Palter. ‘‘A minute before that you knew 
you were a crook, who couldn't be trusted with money.” 

“Why, yes, sir eo 

**Now you and I know that you can be trusted, because 
you wouldn't make a getaway with thousands when you 
had taken time to think it over. You're sure of yourself 
now, which is better than a job.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed the boy, much affected; and he 
left presently after shaking hands with considerable 
cheerfulness. 

“Give him another show; he’s all right,” said Sterling; 
but Mr. Palter waved the suggestion aside. ‘I gambled 
twenty-five thousand to show him he was straight—ain’t 
that enough?” he said. “‘Danny”-—the ophidian eyes 
were fixed unblinkingly upon Sterling’s face—‘‘the boy’s 
a good loser; now he can bank on futures.” 

“IT understand, Pal; I'll be a good loser ——” Sterling’s 
voice failed him however; and he strode out, past the 
statue of Chance, on his way home. 

All men in despair seek the river for companionship—at 
least once; and Sterling called a cab, which he dismissed on 
Riverside Drive near the tomb of Grant. 

“This hot, sticky air has the taste of blood!” he thought, 
und spat it out in disgust. 

He glaneed back at the distorted buildings and half- 
sprawling human figures in the distance. 

“Still, you're pretty black down there below,” he said to 
the river. ‘Guess I'll go back to the Salamanders.” 

“Halfway round the world and back — perhaps — for 
Daniel Sterling Vane!" he said with sudden resolution; 
and presently, returning home, he began to pack up in 
a sort of frenzy. 

Meantime Mr. Palter had expressed himself fully to the 
ledger. ‘The idear!—the very idear of treating a dame on 
the level!"’ he said. ‘Danny tells Brother Robert to come 
with his friendly message; and of course she ducks. The 
very idear! Some men never get bug notions out of their 
heads.”” To the safe he said, when locking up: “A dame 
had to come sometime, of course. What luck she was a 
quitter! And I never knew Danny to lose hard before.” 

In the first impulse which had moved him for years, Mr. 
Palter put a heartfelt curse on the girl in crimson. Then, 
remembering the savage criminations of Brother Rob, he 
took out the ledger and charged ten thousand more to 
Baron Hirschel’s account. 

Maybelle dug her nails into her palms and paced the 
length of her suite of rooms. When exhausted, sleep 
attacked her in short, cataleptic fits. After dawn the fits 
became of longer duration and she was roused from one by 
the persistent ringing of her bell. 

She thought the maid had arrived and shouted for her 
to go away, but Virginia Tarn’s clear voice floated through 
the transom and Maybelle flung open the door. 

The girl entered wearing the same black threadbare 
dress in which she had first met Sterling on the street. 
This intensified the whiteness of her skin which, even in 
the searching morning light, had the soft dazzle of newly 
fallen snow. The hazel eyes seemed larger than before, as 
though haunted by long wakefulness, but they were very 
clear and she greeted her friend with a smile. 

She carried two neatly made bundles, which now she 
unwrapped, revealing the crimson costume of the evening 
before. Both Virginia and Maybelle were silent, the 
former blushing slightly as the flaunting color struck her 
eye and the actress looking on with a singular expression 
of contempt and interest. 

“I wish to thank you very much indeed,” said Virginia. 
“Your kindness has made this a memorable vacation.” 

“You will revel in your brief experience when back in 
the shop?” 

Virginia looked into the actress’ face. ‘ I shall remember 
your kindness and your hospitality,” she replied. 

“And I shall remember you,” said Maybelle in heavy, 
bitter tones. 

For a moment the girl seemed mildly surprised by her 
friend's manner; and then, laughing, she said: 

“| shouldn't have awakened you so early, but, being on 
imy way to work again, I really wished to put aside all the 
idle, romantic themes of vacation—and I couldn’t do that 
with this splendid gown by me.” 

“They were romantic,” said Maybelle, again choosing 
a word to harp upon; and then, with quick afterthought: 
“My friend's gown fits you to perfection and becomes you 
much better than it does her. I’m sure she'd be delighted 
if you'd accept it ad 

“Oh, uo,” replied Virginia promptly. “I couldn’t do 
that. ‘Twas forward enough to wear it last evening—yet 
that was a kind of carnival frolic, you see, being vacation.” 

She hesitated a moment, smoothing the skirt upon a 
couch, and then said earnestly: “Besides, Mrs. Golden, 
I believe that a girl—particularly a working girl—should 
dress more soberly.” 

“No!” exclaimed Maybelle with grave cynicism. “‘ You 
don’t mean they would pervert your modest assurance 





into effrontery? No; don’t tell me that, girl! I'd never 
believe it—-quite the contrary.” “ Villainously sly and 
dangerous!” she thought. 

Virginia either did not understand sarcasm or did not 
choose to do so. She continued smoothing the skirt for 
several moments and then a faint rosy hue appeared in her 
face; it spread, deepened, until, with throat and brow and 
cheeks a raging scarlet, she replied: 

“We were mistaken, Mrs. Golden, when we thought 
that gown would be so appropriate for dinner. You ladies 
brought up in fashion and of distinguished carriage may 
dress in any manner that becomes your beauty and be 
properly admired.” 

“And were you not properly admired—most properly 
so?” inquired Mrs. Golden. ‘ You ingénue of hell!” she 
supplemented to herself, digging the nails into her palms 
and standing erect and still. 

“Mrs. Golden,” said Virginia, “I spoke to Mr. Sterling 
on the street —spoke to him first.” 

“Is it possible he misunderstood your motive!—the 
flirtatious ——” 

“No—no!” exclaimed Virginia; “he is a truly chival- 
rous man.” 

“Couldn't we have been mistaken in him?” pondered 
the other woman aloud. 

“Why, how could we be?” inquired the girl with a lift 
of her head and a certain nobleness of look. “It is 
impossible for a lady to mistake a gentleman.” 

Maybelle could hardly repress her fury. 

“* My wearing such splendid clothes was a mistake,” said 
Virginia simply and candidly. 

“But shouldn't a gentleman know a perfect lady too?” 
queried Maybelle, restraining herself. 

“If she conducts herself as one and dresses to her circum- 
stances. But then,” cried the girl, smiling, “I should 
thank you very much for your kindness instead of saying 
such things. Only, Mrs. Golden, if he should ever mention 
me again will you tell him the piuimes were borrowed?” 
The girl rose with a sudden recovery of spirits. “‘Now I’il 
wrap up my own blue dress and be gone to work.” 

Upon their return from shopping the previous afternoon 
Maybelle had insisted upon arraying the girl for her dinner 
with Sterling as members of the modish younger set were 
wont to dress; but this amiable little creature of the shop 
and street, after consenting to be made her prettiest and 
blushing delightfully to the compliments of the actress, 
actually demurred at appearing so in the summer city. 

“You crafty puss!"” Maybelle had cried. ‘ You know 
a man would follow you to the world’s end in that dress.” 
And Virginia, suddenly thrust into the hall with the door 
locked behind her, had heard her friend’s goodby float 
gayly from within. 

Now Virginia peeped into a closet at hand, where her 
blue waist and skirt had hung, and then for the first time 
cast an attentive glance through the rooms of the apart- 
ment. The most astonishing disorder prevailed. A chair 
was upset, a lampshade broken, and the whole place, rich in 
furnishings as a Turkish bazar, was strewn with rumpled, 
knotted gowns, hose, lingerie. Here and there colors ran 
into one another, making clots or sinister-looking stains. 
It might have been a scene of terrific struggle. 

A wisp of blue claiming Virginia’s eye she seized upon it 
as though making a rescue from the general wreck. Then 
she held it up with one quavering little cry —the garment 
was torn into tatters by hands of frenzied, inhuman 
strength. 

“I wish that soft flesh had been under it!” 

Virginia for the moment did not comprehend. “It was 
my mother’s wedding dress,”’ she explained sobbingly. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the woman—‘“that’s your lucky dress, 
is it not?” 

“I do not understand you,” replied the girl slowly. 
Again her eye swept the chaos of the rooms. ‘Something 
dreadful has happened to you, Mrs. Golden!” 

“Nothing has happened!” As Virginia faced her again 
the woman marked the suppleness of her rounded limbs, 
the freshness of her complexion, the dimple at the throat — 
that dimple maddened her; she actually clawed her body 
through the robe. “If your body had been in that waist! 
Oh, if it only-——” The woman was exclaiming vehe- 
mently but smoothly, leaning forward, without gestures. 
“You snake of cream and roses and topaz———” She 
paused again, still rigid; but the slight turn of the eyes 
brought her face to face with herself in the mirror. 

Her black hair hung in coarse matted strings; her brows 
beetled, giving a cavernous depth to her eyes; her figure 
started forth gauntly under the tightly clutched gown. As 
if the terror which had desolated the rooms by night had 
cast an evil spell over her Maybelle saw herself, ravaged 
of beauty, towering above the girl, inconceivably harsh, 
haggard and ferocious. She raised her hands as if motion- 
ing the girl aside; then, pressing them to her temples, 
approached the mirror, fascinated. 

“You—you destroyed my dress?" asked Virginia 
faintly. 

“T destroyed it,” returned the woman, preoccupied with 
her own dread presence. 

“How could you, Mrs. Golden?” 
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Maybelle began re-coiling her hair hastily, smoothed her 
brows, and with an effort of will composed her expression; 
but she would not face the girl. 

“IT wished you were inside of it! Fancy!” she exclaimed 
aloud in bitter reverie—‘‘Fancy Dan Sterling, with his 
temperament and style, entertaining in a swell restaurant 
at dinner—dinner of all times!—a blondined squab with 
a Sixth Avenue makeup! You certainly had nerve!” 

“Why, what did you expect?” asked the girl after a 
brief silence. 

“T expected him to give you the gate, of course.” 

“Mrs. Golden, will you face me?” The girl spoke 
quietly and the woman wheeled upon her. 

“TI am not very sophisticated, you see,” said Virginia 
with a long look; “but I—understand—you—now— 
thoroughly! Thank you.” 

“Don’t exasperate me again!” exclaimed Maybelle 
tempestuously. ‘“‘Are you trying to put something over 
on me?” she asked then. “‘Won’t go, my dear. No 
really. I know your kind. Why, it really would have been 
doing you a favor to dress you that way if you’d been going 
out with a broker. But Sterling!” She laughed her dis- 
gust. ‘And to think the renowned connoisseur should be 
running round the street searching, after you'd slipped 
away! Why did you slip away?” she demanded. “You 
saw that your plumage didn’t attract him, I guess. No; 
you wouldn’t lose your game that easily.” 

Virginia, having recovered the remainder of her torn 
blue dress from the wreckage, was engaged in wrapping it 
up; she did not answer. 

“T saw Bob Vane at the table with you two; he seemed 
rather excited,”’ pursued Maybelle. ‘Wanted his money 
back? Likely Dan had been cheating him,” she said 
spitefully. 

“Never—no, never!” exclaimed Virginia indignantly. 

“Why, that’s his business - - 

“T have heard that before,” said the girl quietly. “It is 
a lie!” 

Maybelle lost all control of her emotions. “You 
think you can cinch that crook, don’t you? Because he 
took up with you on the street —because Marry — 
you!” 

Virginia interrupted Maybelle’s cruel laugh with a single 
steady look. 

“T dearly wish e could know that I understand,” she 
said, “and that no calumny from man or woman— Mr. 
Vane or Mrs. Golden—can change my conviction that he 
is a man of honor and kindly heart. As for his estimate 
of me and my character, I invited suspicion and must abide 
its verdict.” 

Tears were in her eyes as she spoke the word; and 
Maybelle, made desperate by her defense of the man, 
rushed headlong to her desk, whence she took a revolver, 
gabbling like a maniac. 

“This for Sterling! I loaded it last night—such a night! 
He’s treated me like a dog since you came.” 

Virginia went toward the frantic, jealous woman with- 
out either defiance or fear. Yet Maybelle suddenly felt 
in her advance a compression of the air as though fates 
closed about her; in fact Virginia bore the serene spirit 
which had flashed among the Tarns since the night of time, 
as a lamp passed steadily from hand to hand. It had 
burned with plenteous, grateful light among friends and 
peaceful neighbors, but had also dominated over the smoky 
crush of armies. 

Suddenly Maybelle was overcome with the curiosity of 
one who refused to acknowledge danger in such’an aspect 
as her own. Virginia’s expanding presence became like 
a whorl of bayonets, her face lit by the bluish reflection of 
steel; and Maybelle squinted anxiously, concerned over 
the outcome of the situation. 

An expression or gesture of fear, defiance or command 
might have caused Virginia’s death before that most 
desperate of passions; but, instead of these, she showed 
only a natural, cold displeasure as she touched the weapon, 
which Maybelle clutched more desperately and then 
relinquished. For it was most plain that Virginia was 
displeased. 

“It is for gentlemen to settle personal affairs in such 
a manner,” she said severely; “‘this is not becoming in 
any woman.” 

A faint memory of the old dueling pistols among the 
relics of her grandfather came to the girl, and she half 
smiled when tossing Maybelle’s revolver through the open 
window. 

A sharp report clattered up past the windows as the 
weapon was discharged on the pavement of the court. 

Maybelle shrunk aghast, as though the violence of her 
disposition had been publiciy proclaimed; but Virginia, 
unheeding, picked up her bundle and paused one moment 
to say: 

“I had intended never to see Mr. Sterling again; and 
after the dinner of last evening, and its incidents, a meeting 
would be beyond the bounds of ordinary decency. You 
can understand?” she asked rather doubtfully, but with 
earnestness. Then she went out. 

Maybelle stood still, the hand which had surrendered 
the revolver still half raised. Soon she began to tremble. 
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Then, with strange credulity, the woman whispered: “She 
is a good girl!” At last she did understand. 

Running to the window she saw Virginia enter the court, 
heard the firm tap of her heels upon the walk and watched 
her out of sight across the street. 

“She must be a lady,” whispered Maybelle; and, look- 
ing over the chaos of the apartment, she blushed and hung 
her head with a sense of shame. 

The scene, with all its dramatic intensity, appealing to 
her, she sighed loudly. ‘What actresses ladies would 
make!”’ she concluded. 

Presently she kneeled before the desk and scribbled 
a note to Sterling. This note, being sent by messenger to 
the gambling-house address, was delivered to Mr. Palter. 

In a partnership of this nature, of course, no party to it 
may be held legally accountable to the others. Conse- 
quently it behooves each member of the firm to have an 
eye on the other’s private life, which, becoming involved, 
might lead to defalcation without remedy. In this case, 
however, the partnership had grown into a kind of brother- 
hood and Sterling spoke occasionally of his personal affairs 
in careless confidence. Mr. Palter himself seemed to have 
no personal or private affairs whatever. 

Palter held Maybelle’s note in his 


Virginia gave herself up to reverie, sometimes smiling. 
At these moments she would glance toward the dejected 
man, wishing she might share such enjoyment with him. 

Then in troops came the sadder memories, some of 
them causing her to blush. In this rectangular pit of 
buildings the air began to cloud and lighten fitfully and 
Virginia looked far up suddenly, apprehending a storm. 
A distant sullen thunder had been heard at evening in the 
city, but now the noonday sky was clear and glaring; and 
the girl felt uneasily that these fitful lightnings were of the 
mind and vision. So she placed her hands over her eyes. 

In this region of blindness a strange, heavy fowl seemed 
visible in the ragged tree near by. It rose slowly to the 
very opening of the pit and then dropped. 

“That is death itself!’ confessed the girl presently, and 
drew closer to the derelict for companionship. 

A great effort was required of her spirit, but presently, 
as Sterling had done by command of Palter, the girl rose 
and opened her eyes slowly to look at things under the light. 

“T must not sit here smiling and chattering idly, even 
though it is vacation,” she told herself; “and, further- 
more, I cannot conceal myself by closing my eyelids.’ 


Suddenly missing her bundle Virginia hurried back to 
the bench where she had left it; but the bundle was gone 
by this time and so was the man who had held his head 
in his hands. 

“That contained a poor recompense for theft,”’ she said 
sorrowfully; “they are only fragments to any one else, but 
quite a treasure to me.” 

She looked about mutely for a moment; and then: 
“Mr. Sterling had become convinced of his mistake 
she exclaimed proudly. “Of course he had or he would 
never have come searching for me—or told Mrs. Golds 
what he did. And he will think always that Virginia Tart 
believed those accusations of his brother—and without 
waiting a word from him deserted the friend who, of all 
the people in this vast city, had alone been good to her 

The girl compressed her lips and, with an air of deter- 
mination, walked rapidly up the avenue. 

“T know how despairing I should have been had he lef 
me under suspicion,” 
I would be done by.” 

Virginia remembered every word Robert Vane had 
spoken; and presently, arriving at the hotel he had named, 
she inquired for him and was told she 
should send up her card. 





she thought; “and I must do as 





hand. 

“Poor business!"’ he said, observing 
the feminine scrawl of the address, with 
strong disapproval. ‘They're driving 
Danny to Europe — ain’t it farenough?”’ 
After a moment’s reflection he decided 
to investigate for business reasons. 
“Danny might be backing a chorus,” 
he said indignantly. So he tore open 
the envelope tranquilly and read: 


Dear Dan I've gave you a di 





making that girl up in scarlet dre aint. 
Then l lox Ked her 4 it; 30 She had EES =] 
a house afire. M. 


Mr. Palter’s disapproval became 
more pronounced. 

“Sounds like a riot at the Haymar- 
ket,” he said. ‘Fine company for my 
partner!” He scrutinized the note 
closely. “‘What’s wrong with it?” he 
muttered; then placed his large white 
thumb upon the very spot. “‘I’ve 
gave,’”’ he repeated; “I have gave! 
That’s right —it’s a chorus,” he con- 
cluded and, tearing the note, threw 
the scraps into his basket. 

Presently Sterling came in rather 
briskly and announced that he had se- 
cured a room on a slow boat leaving 
the second day following. 

“Sure going?” asked his partner. 

The other nodded. “Sure—out of 
this inferno!” In spite of his brisk 
movements the man’s shoulders sagged 
forward and his features were pinched. 
**T’ll remember all your counsels, Pal.” 

“Consider,” interrupted Mr. Palter, 
eying him craftily—*‘‘ Consider that ‘I 
have gave’ none.”’ 

But no sign of guilt betrayed Sterling 
as the angel to a chorus. 


Virginia walked to the office where 
she worked with countless other girls 
mailing letters and circulars. The 
forewoman looked at her in surprise. 

“What are you here today for?” 
she asked. 

“Why, my vacation ended yester- 








Virginia wrote her name on one given 
her by the clerk and waited while the 
card was being delivered to Mrs. Robert 
Vane. 

“I do not know her,” said this lady; 
but Robert, entering the room, started 
visibly on hearing this woman's name 
read aloud. 

Mrs. Vane, a delicately formed little 
woman with faded blue eyes and ashy 
yellow hair, observed his emotion with 
quiet cynicism, 

“T will see her,” she told the boy, 
and closed the door. 

Robert swore fluently under his 
breath. “The little fool!” he ex 
claimed. Still there was a certain 
pleasure in the thought that he had 
made himself so irresistibly attractive 
at one appearance. And he had actu 
ally wasted timein looking over various 
music halls the previous evening 

When Virginia entered Mrs. Vane 

retired a few steps, while Robert 
stared from a corner over the top of a 
hewspaper. 

“1 wish to see Mr. Vane—the elder 
gentleman,” said Virginia clearly. 

Robert guffawed silently. “‘What 
a witch's wit!”’ he thought delightedly, 

‘I didn’t mention my wife's presence 
here last evening.” 

Mrs. Vane was atseafor .emoment, 
but unfortunately her husband's ex- 
pressive face was not entirely concealed 
by the newspaper. 

“Are you sure it is the elder Mr. 
Vane—General Vans he asked 
Virginia insinuatingly. 

“The elder Mr. Vane,” repeated the 
girl. She did not acknowledge the 
presence of Robert, but felt his peering 
glance and flushed slightly with angered 
pride. 

Mrs. Vane studied her face, thinking 
contemptuously: “‘A mere little shop 
girl too!” 
perating incredulity. “‘The General? 
Why, he has been ill. I believe he has 
not risen today. Here is Mr. Robert 


She persisted with exaa- 








day,” replied Virginia, concerned lest 
her position had been taken from her. 

“Don’t you know, you little farmer, 
that vacation never ends on Saturday? Now skip—you 
have another day for Coney and the boys. Skip—iave a 
good time!"”” And the woman, giving her a good-humored 
glance and push, passed on. 

Virginia hesitated —that day of all days she needed work, 
hard work to occupy her mind and body; but during that 
one moment of indecision the events of the past two days 
began circling round her in scenes of increasing vividness. 
With no duty at hand she harked back to them and their 
confusing drift bore her along like the press of a multitude. 

Well, she would devote this day to memory; there were 
some incidents of her vacation to make merry over —and 
even the lament of pleasures dead is sweet to the forlorn. 

There was a park near by where she often sat enjoying 
her reflections—a park consisting of a square of distant 
sky and a square of earth, where a fountain steamed, 
cannas drooped, and dust, which might well be humanity 
incinerated by the sun, moved along the walks. 

Virginia chose her seat in the grayish shadow of a shabby 
maple; on the other end of the bench sat a man with head 
bowed upon his hands. 


“She Wished You to Know That She Esteems and Trusts You, in 


Defiance of the Opinion of Others" 


A sense of some great moral obligation oppressed her, 
and whatever Virginia felt she quickly understood; for 
culture and gentleness have ever a clarity of mind and 
direct simplicity of action as well. 

So now she reopened the affair of the past two days to 
a broad inspection. 

“It is true that I love Mr. Sterling,”’ she admitted, 
walking slowly away; “and I know he loves—Virginia 
Tarn. For he looked it—and he would be honorable in 
a glance as surely as in a word. And then after I slipped 
away he came searching for me. He surely met Mrs. 
Golden upon the street and told her he wished to marry 
Virginia Tarn. It is singular,” she sighed; “yet it is true. 
And he must have been emphatic to rouse Mrs. Golden to 
such fury.’”” There was a moment’s supreme happiness 
in this reflection, and Virginia paused. 

Then, walking on: “ Mr. Sterling spoke to me impul- 
sively last evening because he supposed me to be as 
sophisticated as himself; he did not know how else to 
address me. Yet his manner was courteous and I am sure 
there was distress in his expression.” 


Vane.” 
Suddenly the curtain of a doorway 


was thrown aside. 





“Madam!” exclaimed a peremptory voice, “is a lady 
who does me the honah of calling to believe I will not 
welcome her?” 


An old gentleman in a 





mn suit came forward, leaning 
onastick. His shoulders were bent his silky hair floated 
about his head like a silvery light; but there was some 
thing in the bearing of that old man, with the transparent 
hands and high-bridged patrician nose, that sent a thrii 
through the company. 

Virginia hesitated as she encountered his direct and 
penetrating glance ; then she advanced to meet hir 


General Vane 


lid not seem annoyed by the cheap hat 
and threadbare dress 

“She has the presence!” thought the old gentieman 
approvingly, and smiled into the girl's thoughtful hazel 
eyes. 

Virginia would rather have talked to him alone-—the 
very presence of the younger man was insulting to her 
but, as the others remained by, she feit obliged to pass 
through this ordeal as quickly as possible 


Continued on Page 36 
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Our Paper Revolution 


N? DAY has passed in the last half-dozen years without 
some wail from the Bourbon press over the wild wave 
of radicalism that has been ingulfing the United States, 
obliterating all old landmarks, sweeping away every 
cherished institution and rushing the country on to the 
very brinks of a hundred empirical Niagaras! An intel- 
ligent foreigner who derived his knowledge of political 
affairs in this country from the editorial pages of our 
valued reactionary contemporaries would conclude that 
some momentous change had actually been getting itself 
accomplished here; but unless the Bourbon press is 
inhumanly deficient in humor it must laugh in its sleeve. 

The chief focal point of political agitation in the last 
half-dozen years has been the tariff. Insurgency, with its 
revolt against machine rule, grew directly out of that. 
At least six years ago it was perfectly clear that public 
opinion demanded thoroughgoing tariff reduction. Five 
years ago the demand was so patent and overwhelming 
that the Republican organization began to acknowledge 
it. Four years ago the organization made a solemn pledge 
which the country understood to mean downward revision. 
Yet for all practical purposes the tariff stands just where 
it did. No Big Interest has surrendered an actual penny 
of tariff privilege. The duties collected on imports of 
cotton manufactures, silk, paper and fibers have been 
nigher since the so-called revision was made than they 
were before. On manufactures of iron and steel the dif- 
ference between 1908 and 1910 was two and one-quarter 
per cent. Fer from having shot any Niagara, we have 
been merely paddling round the edge of a millpond— 
though the little Bourbon boys have shrieked in a more 
or less humorous effort to distract our attention from 
the fact. The revolution has all been in the newspapers. 
In the statute books unruffled calm has prevailed. 


Chicago and Berlin 


HE mayor of Chicago is distinguished, we believe, 

above all other executives of first-class American munic- 
ipalities in that he has been at the head of the city govern- 
ment—thovgh not continuously—for some ten years. To 
have a mayor who knows the business of government from 
experience is exceptional. Giving him any reasonable 
encouragement, to devote himself to that business as he 
might to a private undertaking or profession is still more 
exceptional. In the matter of city government we have 
the patent-medicine habit. We hanker to try a brand-new 
compound about once in two years, and we insist upon 
shaking the bottle well before and while taking. Only an 
opportunity-—dramatically offered and valiantly seized— 
of performing an extraordinary public service by blocking 
Baron Yerkes’ traction schemes could have won for Mayor 
Harrison his fairly unique record of four consecutive terms. 
If his services, whatever their intrinsic merit, had not hap- 
pened to be of a sort that appealed powerfully to a highly 
inflamed public opinion, no doubt he would have been 
retired, almost as a matter of course, in two or four years. 
There is as much that is humdrum in running a city as in 
running a bank, and humdrum stirs no chord in the popu- 
lar breast. Stockholders do not shout themselves purple 


in the face over the president of the First National Bank. 
They merely examine the record and—if he has been 
capable—reélect him. City stockholders yawn and wonder 
if a new man would not do better. 

We are reminded of this by reading that Berlin the 
other day elected a new mayor—a man who has been 
thirty-six years in public service, has been privy councilor 
and a cabinet minister. He was elected for twelve years 
and will undoubtedly be reélected for another twelve if he 
lives and acquits himseif satisfactorily. Running a German 
city is regarded primarily as a business. 


Farming in the United States 


ORE than one-third of all the improved farm lands 
in this country lie within the states of Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas. 
Include the group of states immediately to the south— 
namely, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas—and 
you have almost half of all the improved farm land in 
the country. In the last census period the total area of 
improved farm land increased by sixty-four million acres, 
or fifteen per cent, against an increase of twenty-one per 
ceit in population; but nearly half of this total increase 
occurred in the group of states first named above. More 
than two-thirds of it occurred in the two groups named 
aivove. If it had not been for the land brought under 
«ulivation in that strip of territory on the west bank 
ol the Mississippi the whole United States would have 
s)} ~wn an increase of only four per cent in area of improved 
iarm land during the ten years. 

There is a vast difference between the area of land in 
farms and the improved area. About one-half of the total 
land area of the country is embraced in farms, but little 
over one-half of the farm land is improved. In the matter 
of bringing land under cultivation the western half of the 
Mississippi Valley took such a tremendous lead during the 
last decade that all the rest of the country, comparatively 
speaking, was nowhere; and even in the eleven states 
named much less than fifty per cent of the land is now 
cultivated. Probably, also, in comparison with what it 
might be made to produce, the land set down as improved 
is only about half cultivated. As a rough sort of guess, we 
should say there is now extracted from the soil of the 
United States in agricultural products about a quarter of 
what the soil is capable of yielding. 


It Belongs to Tacoma 


N A RECENT number we published an instructive 
article, by Mr. Frederic C. Howe, entitled The Discovery 

of the Schoolhouse. One of the pictures which was used for 
the illustration of the subject showed an exceedingly fine 
high-school building and stadium—buildings of which any 
city in the United States might well be proud. Some of 
our readers felt that as the legend under this picture did 
not mention any city it might be inferred from the text of 
the article that the high school and stadium were located 
in New York or Wisconsin. We are glad to correct this 
impression, and to tell our readers that both the high 
school and the stadium are located in Tacoma, Washington. 


Business and Politics 


IGGER bank clearings, bigger railroad earnings, bigger 
foreign trade; iron, steel and copper advancing! Such 
are some of the salient facts about the half-year’s business 
under the blighting shadow of a presidential campaign in 
which the palladium of our liberties has been upset every 
half-hour. As for timid capital, which is supposed to cower 
in the darkest corner of the cyclone cellar whenever any- 
body so much as says “‘ Boo!” to the palladium, the Journal 
of Commerce’s regular monthly compilations show that, 
between January first and May thirty-first, the railroads 
and the larger industrial corporations managed to float 
new bonds, notes and stock to the tidy amount of one 
billion two hundred and sixty-five million dollars, which is 
nearly three hundred million dollars more than the total 
for the corresponding months of last year. Incidentally 
the par value of stocks sold—or gambled in—on Broad. 
Street was greater than last year by one billion seven 
hundred million dollars; and leading issues showed a 
handsome advance in price since midwinter. 

To say there is anything in the political situation that 
should alarm business or capital is great nmonsense—except 
possibly the terrible circumstance that Eugene V. Debs has 
again been nominated for president on the Socialist ticket. 
In the only presidential campaign of our times which did 
contain a menace to business—the campaign of 1896— those 
who kept their nerve and “‘ went long’’ made a killing. 


The Suffrage 


T IS usually possible to allege a trivial cause for the most 
serious result—as by saying that the American Colonies 
revolted rather than pay threepence a pound more for their 
tea; but the trivial alleged cause is seldom the true one. 
Dispatches say there have been extensive riots in Belgium 
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because the Socialists lost an election—and their tempers. 
A truer cause is found in the suffrage. A mere Belgian 
citizen has one vote; if he owns a certain amount of prop- 
erty he has two votes; if he holds a government position 
of a certain grade, or belongs to the learned professions, he 
has three votes. Belgium is anindustrial country, and there 
are nearly a million single voters—largely wage-earners. 
They comprise sixty per cent of the total electorate, but 
are outvoted by the double and triple voters. 

Before any suffragette shies a rock at a window—much 
more at a prime minister—she should pause and reflect 
that equal universal suffrage for adult males has hardly 
arrived yet. It does not obtain in this country, for educa- 
tional and other tests bar hundreds of thousands of adult 
males in the South. It is only promised in England, not 
accomplished. Under the Prussian system one man may 
outvote four others. She might also pause and reflect that, 
so far as universal equal manhood suffrage does obtain in 
this country, a tremendous power of political machinery 
is exerted to nullify it, so that a certain small, select num- 
ber will still have the actual deciding voice in all matters 
of prime importance. Exactly that, in fact, is what all 
this recent political rumpus has been about. 


A National Health Bureau 


E DO not know by what painful analyses Dr. Charles 
Wardell Stiles, of the marine hospital service, reached 

his conclusion that we are seven times as dirty as Germany 
and ten times dirtier than Switzerland; but we do know 
that even a casual survey of almost any spot where Amer- 
ican citizens congregate will warrant a conclusion that we 
are ten times dirtier than Switzerland ought to be. And 
it is estimated by very respectable authority that the 
death rate from typhoid in this country is threefold greater 
than in Great Britain, Sweden and Norway. We drove 
yellow fever out of Cuba and Panama. At home we 
positively court typhoid and other diseases that are penal- 
ties of uncleanliness. In the larger cities there is organized 
and more or less effective warfare upon unsanitary con- 
ditions; but the country town that makes a reasonable 
effort to keep itself clean is, we believe, an exception. It has 
recently been demonstrated that in this year of grace more 
lives will be lost from typhoid in the United States than 
were sacrificed in six of the greatest battles of the Civil War! 
Every city and every state has a iealth bureau. Many 
of them do very excellent work within their fields. Three 
or four separate agencies of the Federal Government 
are concerned primarily with questions of sanitation and 
disease; but there is little teamwork. A national health 
bureau, consolidating the sanitary work that the Govern- 
ment now does, coéperating with the states and cities, 
and carrying on a constant educational propaganda with 
Federal prestige, would undoubtedly be well worth while. 


To Reduce Swollen Fortunes 


HE following item appeared in a recent issue of the 
London Times: “Inventories of the estates of Mr. 
James Coats, Junior, who died on March twenty-second, 
and of his cousin, Mr. Archibald Coats, who died on May 
twelfth, have just been lodged with the sheriff-clerk of 
Paisley. Mr. James Coats had a net estate amounting to 
£1,964,745 and the duty paid was £289,219. The inven- 
tory of the estate of Mr. Archibald Coats amounted to 
£1,365,132, on which duty of £205,089 has been paid.” 
Together, it will be noticed, these two opulent British 
threadmakers left some sixteen million dollars, of which 
the thrifty British government at once appropriated 
nearly two million and a half as death duties. That, with 
a graduated income tax, constitutes the British method 
of treating swollen fortunes. Our treatment consists 
exclusively in blowing about them. 


Bluffing the World 


T WOULD be quite amusing to a man from Mars if 

Great Britain, Germany, France, Holland, Italy, Japan 
and Brazil should call our bluff. Everybody knows—jor 
there is no particular secret about it—that a large part of 
the foreign shipping up2n which we are almost wholly 
dependent for transportation of ourselves and our goods 
oversea is subject to various agreements for the purpose 
of maintaining rates and restraining competition. 

The Department of Justice has brought suit against a 
number of foreign shipping concerns, and the House of 
Representatives recently passed a bill providing that the 
ships of a foreign owner who combines may be prohibited 
from entering any port of the United States. Just what 
we should do if all the foreign ships that are subject to 
combinations did not enter our ports the bill does not say. 
If any such condition as this bill sanctions should come to 
pass the boon to Canada would be incalculable. Montreal 
and Vancouver would become the gateways to the western 
world. The Department of Justice has also attacked the 
Brazilian government’s coffee valorization scheme— when 
the only effect of a favorable judgment would be to increase 
Europe’s business in coffee at our expense. 
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The Choice of K. C. 


N A HOT August night in 1879 a man came to 

the door of the Five Points House of Industry in 

New York. He was dirty, ragged, sick. He 

carried in his arms a two-year-old boy, also dirty and 
ragged, pale and thin. 

“Tam Simeon Jost,” the man said. “I am the father 
of this boy. His mother is dead. I can’t take care of 
him. I can’t take care of myself. I want to leave him 
here.” 

Simeon Jost told how he had married Lena Bahr 
three years before. The boy was born and christened 
Henry Lee Jost. Then the mother died and the father 
became ill. He heard they took children in at the Five 
Points House. He brought his boy, left him and 
disappeared. Likely as not he died soon afterward. 

At any rate, the good people at the Five Points 
House took care of Henry Lee Jost, fed him and clothed 
him, and looked after him for two years. His birthday 
was entered in the book as December 6, 1877. When 
the boy was four years old, on August 23, 1881, he was 
sent West with a number of other boys, and found a 
home with Philip Dale, at Hopkins, Missouri. And 
now Henry Lee Jost is mayor of Kansas City, Missouri, 
hoth because he was a waif and in spite of it. 

It happened this way: One day last March Joe 
Shannon, who is by way of being the Democratic boss 
of Kansas City and is chairman 
of the Democratic state committee, came into the room 
Jost occupied as assistant prosecuting attorney of 
Jackson County, wherein Kansas City thrives. Jost 
was busy with his work. 

**Morning, Henry!” said Joe. 
**Morning, Joe!” 

‘Henry, quit whatever you are doing and write a 
speech accepting the Democratic nomination for mayor 
of this city. We're going to nominate 
you and we're going to elect you.” 

“All right,” said Jost; and he began 
to write hisspeech. A few days later he 
walked out on the stage at the city convention the 
and delivered that speech, for he had been 
unanimously nominated by the Democrats. 

There had been considerable search for a man to run for 
mayor on the Democratic ticket. The leaders had felt out 
several available citizens, but not one had responded to 
the feel. They all had other fish tofry. Shannon was out 
in Missouri, looking after politics, and went to Nodaway 
County, which is in the northwestern part. 

“There’s a young feller down in K. C. who comes from 
this county,” an old resident of Nodaway told him. 

“Who's that?” asked Shannon. 

“Henry L. Jost, assistant prosecuting attorney or some- 
thing. What’s more, he was brought to this county asa 
waif from New York about thirty years ago.” 

Shannon inquired about Jost and heard his story. All 
the way back to Kansas City he kept thinking of Jost and 
what political possibilities there were in that story of the 
rise of Jost, a poor boy who won his way to the nomina- 
tion for mayor of a great city like Kansas City. 
a thing or two about human interest, does Joe Shannon; 
and he knows, too, how valuable that factor is in politics. 
So he had a look at Jost. He found his embryo candidate 
was not widely acquainted, but that he had no enemies, 
and had a good, clean record. That settled it. They 
nominated Jost and elected him. And the waif story had 
a lot to do with the result 


Catching Up With Blackstone 
HILIP DALE, of Hopkins, who took little Jost in, was 


a man of considerable wealth; and the boy had a gt 0d 
home fora year. Then Dale had reverses and the boy was 
bound over to a farmer to work for his board and clothes 
until he was twenty-one. As an additional incentive to 
earnest labor he was to be given a horse, saddle and bridle 
on his twenty-first birthday. The contract did not include 
schooling and Jost got little of that. He managed to pick 
up a grounding in reading, writing and arithmetic; and he 
worked at such books as he could get at night. When he 
became twenty he quit the farmer, relinquished his claim 
on the horse, saddle and bridle, and went back to Hopkins 
to go to school. 

He was so backward they put him in the grammar 
school; but in one year he jumped grade after grade and 
reached the junior year in the high school. He supported 
himself by working at whatever there was to work at in 
Hopkins—digging, gardening, in the livery stable, any- 
thing that would bring in a little money. He knew how to 
work, even if he did not know how to spell; and he saved 
alittle money. Then he decided to be a lawyer. He tried 
to enter the University of Nebraska, but did not have 


or one of the bosses 


He knows 


IND W. 

















He Was a Reali Farmer Boy and Wore a Hickory Shirt 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 





Y 


He never smiles, talks as little as possible, and unceas- 
ingly runs his fingers through his hair, which he wears 
long. He never discusses his business with anybod) 
not even the politicians of his own party. He kept the 
waif story to himself until Joe Shannon found it out 
Probably not five persons in Kansas City heard it before 
he was nominated. The public knew little of him until 
he appeared at the trial of Dr. B. Clark Hyde, who we 
accused of poisoning Thomas H. Swope, a millionaire 
There were many other prominent lawyers in the case 
and it was some time before Jost got into the record 
When he did get in he bulged in effulgently. 

Veniremen were being examined. Sometwo hundred 
had been passed upon. Then came a Jackson County 
farmer who begged to be excused. 

“What's the excuse?” 
sternly. 

“‘I want to attend the funeral of my brother-in-law. 

Right here Jost’s name went into the minutes. He 
rose, thrust his fingers in his hair and said: 

“One moment, Your Honor. I desire to ask this 
man a question.”” Then, turning to the farmer’, he 
said: “‘ You say you want to attend the funeral of your 
brother-in-law?” 

ab es, sir.” 

“Is your brother-in-law dead?” 

But they did not hold that against Jost at the elec- 
tion for mayor; for they gave him more than five thou 
sand plurality and he’s mayer now, which is rea 
acceleration for a Five Points boy. 


asked the judge of the farmer 


” 


Not Expert Testimony 


POPULAR citizen of Louisville and a Cincinnati 

clubman went on the waterwagon for a year, with 
a thousand-dollar penalty to be laid against the one 
who fell off first. Three weeks later the Cincinnati 
man made a trip in a private car to 
Mississippi. The men on the car urged 
him to suspend the waterwagon non- 


sense and so he wired to his friend for 


Great and the Near Great  * *et's reprieve, giving as a reason that 


enough credits; so he went to the University of Missouri, 
at Columbia. They would not have him there because he 
did not know Latin, and he started back for the University 
of Nebraska—to jam his way in there somehow. He 
stopped in Kansas City between trains and took a walk 
up through the town. 

He saw the sign of the Kansas City School of Law, went 
in and told his story to the president, W. P. Borland, now 
a member of Congress from the Fifth Missouri District. 
Borland liked the young man’s talk, and told him to study 
there. He passed his examinations, was admitted to the 
bar and opened an office in Kansas City. They made him 
assistant prosecuting attorney in 1908 and he held that 
office when the y nominated him for mayor. He had som« 
what of a reputation as a political speaker. 

In 1906 he went to a Democratic rally and had a front 
seat. The advertised orator did not appear. The chair- 
man of the meeting saw Jost and asked him to talk. He 
talked and made a hit They 


Jackson County that fall, and as soon as things shaped 





campaigned him all over 


themselves made him a jus 
merit. 


Jost is a serious man and he made a serious campaig 


e of the peace as a reward ol 


Also, he is a silent man, talking little and never joking. 
He went on the stump during the campaign, and his 
opponents harried him to find his position on various 
pressing municipal problems. 

“How do you stand on the street-railroad question?” 
they thundered at him. 


‘I don’t know,” Jost 






“T don’t know much 
honest and intelligent, and 
if | am elected I'll find out all about them and do what 
I am convinced is right and best for the people.” 

The waif story was used to good effect. One Republica: 
orator said: *‘ This talk about Jost being a waif is all bos! 
He was a country dude up there in Nodaway and wor: 
boiled shirts and white collars and courted all the good 


about these questions; Di 


looking girls in the neighborhood.” This roused the old 
Nodaway County friends. They held an indignatior 
meeting and sent down an affidavit that Henry was a re 
farmer boy and wore a hickory shirt and one gallus. Th« 
Democratic orators read this hickory-shirt affidavit at their 
meetings, put on all the tremolo effects when reciting the 
affecting story of how this waif from Five Points had 
grown to be a man of this tremendous stature in Kansas 
City—and the hickory shirt was triumphant. 

Jost has a big, square jaw and a great bunch of very 
black hair 





black as the raven’s wing, as the saying is. 


the water down there was simply awful and 

unfit to drink. 
The friend immediately wired back: “No chance on 
such testimony. You are not sufficiently well acquainted 
with water after a three weeks’ trial to qualify as an 


expert. No.” 


A Soft Answer 


| pars P. IRISH spoke in California against woman 
© suffrage. 


One night alter a meeting in Sacramento 


a militant suffragette came up to him and said in stern, 
cruel tones: ‘ 

“John P. Irish, you're a low-down liar! The truth 
isn't in you! 

**Madam,” Irish rejoined “is itso bad asthat? Wouldn’ 
you believe anything I say?” 

“Not a thing. I wouldn't believe a word you utter 
You can’t tell the truth.” 

‘In that case,” replied Iris} permit me to say, madan 


that you are a pertect lady 


The Rush to Rawhide 


A MINISTER came to Goldfield, in the days of the boom, 


+i and put up a rather pretentious churcl Heft ed 
building his church just at the climax of the car | 
prosperity. 

Then came the rush to Rawhide and other outlying 
camps. A great ma people left Goldfield; among them 
as the minister. Before he went he j on the door 
his church a board which had on it the ngle word 

‘Clésed.” 

A mar ho stayed Goldfield « e along ar . 
the sig Thereupon the Goldfield humor xed p 
) that rea 


“Closed Religion Has Moved to Rawhide 


Referred to Doctor Wiley 


— was a discussion between a Jersey editor a 


f his off 


one ol t 


ce lounge rs as to table likes and dislikes 
The question of coffee and how it should be prepared came 
up for consideration. 

‘I like my coffee thoroughly boiled and black as your 
hat,”’ announced the lounger. 

“T’m with you when it comes to liking a good strong 
“but I'll be dodgasted if | do 
have a good crack on the map for the next guy in the 


restaurant that puts demi-tasse in my coffee for me 


of coffee,”’ said the editor; 
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Concerning 
Dole’s Hawaiian Pineapple Juice 


The Real Health Drink 


It is a cooling and setrenki 
beverage—cleansing an 
~, sweetening the mouth — 
» stimulating the appetite. 


It is easily borne by delicate 
digestive organs. It simula 


them to more complete per- 


netions. 


formance of their 






nour tise i diet 


Itisaclear amber colored liquid 
with fragrant odor and agree- 
able but characteristic taste. 


Dole’s Hawaiian Pineapple Juice 


is simply the pure juice of 
ga den-ripe pineapples; care- 
lly bottled and sterilized at 


Honolulu. 


Sold by your grocer, druggist. or fountain 


& 


“Cooling Drinks and Desserts’ telling all 
about it, and how to make many delectable — 


dainties. Mailed free on requesi. — 


Hawaiian Pineapple Products Ceo 
112 Marker St., San Francinoo, Cal. 


oa the he digestionsad 





taken without distress. ~ 
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The Senators 


Secretary 


IME was when to be a member of the 

House of Representatives was thought 
asnap. The pay was good—usually more 
than the member could make at home; 
there was considerable reputation at- 
tached to the place, and the actual work 
in Washington took only about eleven or 
twelve months of the two-year term. In 
the old days the Congress sat from the 
first Monday in December until about 
June first for the long term and from the 
first Menday in December until March 
fourth for the short term; the representa- 
tive had the rest of the time to himself 
time he could devote to practicing law, or 
to his business and to the ever-needful 
work of fixing his fences so he could remain 
on the payroll. 

Election expenses were not great. All 
the member had to do—unless in a very 
close district or unless he was rich and de- 
termined to break or keep in—was to come 
up with his contributions for the district 
and county committees and hand the state 
committee something, not more than ten 
per cent of his salary for a year, and dis- 
tribute a little here and there among the 
boys. If he had no means besides his sal- 
ary, was 2 good organization man and a 
hard worker, they let him off rather 
lightly—taxing him only what the traffic 
a | bear under a rather liberal con- 
struction--and dug funds out of corpora- 
tions and rich and ambitious persons in 
the district. Also, the congressional cam- 
paign committee had methods of getting 
funds and it was generous in emergency 
cases, provided the member who sought 
reélection was “right.” 

That was in the old days—the good old 
regular days before the newfangled pri- 
maries were introduced and before we 
had a president with a passion for calling 
Congress into extra session. Congress has 
been in session practically all the time 
since Mr. Taft was inaugurated in March, 
1909. The members of the House and 
Senate have been compelled to be in Wash- 
ington, away from their homes and their 
occupations, most of the time. Indeed, the 
vacations from legislative duties since Taft 
came in have been only about such vacations 
as a business man or lawyer ordinarily 
would take if he had no congressional job. 

Meantime home affairs have suffered. 


More Honor Than Cash 


It is hard for a lawyer, for example, to 
go to Congress and keep in touch with 
business at home, provided he spends most 
of his time in Washington. Many repre- 
sentatives are finding this out. They are 
discovering that, though seventy-five hun- 
dred dollars a year and mileage, and clerk- 
hire and a stationery account are fine, they 
are not permanent billets and are subject 
to the whim of the people. Also, they are 
discovering there is no soutien in 
going to Congress for two or three terms 
and then suffering the inevitable beating, 
with the prospect of having to begin all 
over again at home and with no increased 
assets except the “Hon.” they can write 
on hotel registers. Of course, if a repre- 
sentative is rich, if he has made his fortune 
or if he has a business firmly established, 
he does not care so much; but most repre- 
sentatives are not rich, contrary opinion 
notwithstanding. It is quite likely that 
half of the nearly four hundred members 
of the House have no personal fortunes, 
but need their congressional salaries to live 
on, and that a quarter have small incomes 
outside of their pay and emoluments. 

Thus when a representative comes to 
Washington and finds he must stay in 
Washington almost all the time—for it 
is likely that from this time on Congress 
will practically be a continuous body; it 
certainly will if the Democrats are success- 
ful next fall, for some years at least—he 
begins to ask if what he gets out of it is 
worth what he putsintoit! If he is content 


to give all his time for seventy-five hundred 


dollars a year and practically abandon his 
law practice or his business back home, he 
can get along, provided he can keep the 
job. If, however, he has enough sense to 
realize that, sooner or later, he is sure to be 
defeated either for the nomination or at 
the polls, and to ask himself, What then? 


| he will discover that, outside of whatever | 
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Save butter; save cream; 
reduce your household milk 
bill and have better and 
more delicious milk—use 


CARNATION 
ma 6MILK 


Rs From 
WES ~=Contented Cows 


Carnation Milk gives vegetables and all 
cooked foods a flavor and a consistency 





that cannot be equaled inany othe rway. 


cf Try This Experiment 
First, serve green peas. Cook as al 
ways; simmer water down to a balf 

); season with Carnation M k 





1 e can salt 
very one will say Ho Ww * delic ious! 





Serve string beans, cauliflower, onions, corn, as- 

paragus in the same wa 

Carnation Milk saves you money and is a safer 

milk than any raw milk Carnation cows live in 

ontentment, where grass is sweet, water spark 

ling-clear, the air pure fe elicion 

I the Carnation way Order it by the case 
FREE BOCK 

We have prepared an unusual booklet containing 

recipes, suggestions for econom al « ee — 

the story of Carnation Milk tt te ils y ! 

to make more delicious every dish in whic h milk 

is used Drop a} tal today for your copy 


Telephone your grocer today to send you a can 
Tall can 10¢—Baby size Sc—At your Grocer’s 


CARNATION MILK 
—the Modern Milkman 


“Flavor superior to all others 
or your money back” 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co., 
General Offices, SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Fourteen Condenseries in the States of 
Wash., Ore., Wis. and Ill 
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THE ORIGINAL 





| money and banking question. 
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fleeting reputation he may make for him- 
self—which isn’t much as the House is 
run—it is just as well to quit while he has 
oa years ahead of him, rather than 

ang on until he is thrown out and left 
without resources. 

It seems certain that the old days of 
congressional ease are gone. 
sion of the country, the constant press of 
new legislation, the multiplication of prob- 
lems, the new issues that must be met and 
the new conditions that must be considered 
make it almost imperative that Congress 
shall be in practically constant session, in- 
stead of in session eleven or twelve months 
in each two years. Thus if a man gets an 
election to the House he may as well take 
it with the idea that most of his time will 
be spent in Washington, instead of half of 
it there and half at home. The tariff is not 
settled yet, by a long shot —nor is the trust 
problem; nor the question of Government 
ownership; nor the parcels post; nor the 
And, as our 


| Congress works, none of these questions is 








likely to be settled for some years. Mean- 
time the people are demanding that the 
questions shall be settled and Congress must 
pay heed. What it amounts to is that 
within the next ten years we must have a 
revision of most of our existing revenue, 

taxation, financial and corporation laws. 
Those we have are inadequate. Congress 
must do the work and Congress must be in 
session most of the time to do it. 

This has given a lot of members of the 
present House food for serious thought. 
They like the places in Congress, but many 
of them have the future to provide for. If 
they could be assured of continuous service 
in the House until death or incapacitation 
they would be reasonably content —for 
most of the legislators live comfortably on 
their salaries; but the specter of election 
every two years is always in front of them. 
They must go before the people, and very 
few of them are so secure in their jobs that 
they do not have to work for renominations 
and for reélections. They are wondering 
if it is worth while. 


Cost of Living in Congress 


The growing direct-primary system adds 
much to the perplexities of the represent- 
ative who wants to remain in public life. 
Not only must he—if he is in a district 
where the vote is at all evenly divided 
go through two general elections for each 
term, but the expense may be large. In a 
district where there is a Republican vote 
and a Democratic vote, say, of sbout 
equal proportions, the candidate for re- 
nomination, unless he is very fortunate, 
must contest with several aspirants for 
renomination in a primary that is practi- 
cally an election; and then he must do it 
all over again with the man who has been 
nominated by the opposition against him. 
Of course, especially in the South, there 
are many districts where the primary 
nomination is equivalent to an election; 
but in states like Indiana and Ohio and 
Michigan, and many others, the represent- 
ative has to fight in the primaries against 
men of his own party who want his job, and 
then fight it out at the general election 


| with the candidate of the other party. 


This is not the worst of it from the view- 
point of the men in Congress who are poor 
men and dependent largely on their sala- 
ries. They say the expenses have increased 
so heavily because of the direct-primary 
system that they cannot afford to run. It 
is true that, at the present time, there are 
about forty men in the House of Repre- 


| sentatives who have determined not to 


| polities a rich man’s game. 


stand for renomination because of the ex- 
pense the primary system will entail on 
them. They say the primaries will make 
A good many 


| senators are claiming this too. 


Senator Rayner, of Maryland, is author- 
ity for the statement that his recent re- 
nomination for the Senate under the 
Maryland primary laws cost him between 
sixteen thousand and eighteen thousand 
dollars—more than two years’ salary; and 
he had no opposition in the primaries. In 


| other words, to get a renomination that 


was conceded to be his by right of ability, 
popularity, political strength and brilliant 
service, a nomination for which he was 
unopposed and that everybody wanted him 
to have, he was obliged, under the primary 
| baw. to spend personally more than two 


ary 
Of course the Senator from Maryland 
ran in a statewide campaign, and the 


representative runs only in his district; yet | 


The expan- | 
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* New Jersey is famous 
: for its asparagus. 


igs Bam of the best of it grows 


on our farms. 
It is brought to us fresh and sweet, 
right from the beds as soon as cut. 
And we immediately make it into 
one of our most delicate and tempt- 
ing products— 


oambtlla., 
ASPARAGUS 


OUP 


We use the tender white tips put up with 
rich cream and fresh uncolored creamery 
butter made specially for our use. 

With a meat-course of porterhouse or sir- 
loin steak, or a corned-beef dinner, and 
with many other meat-courses, too, this 
dainty and palatable soup is exactly the 
introduction you want. 

Why not enjoy its delicious flavor and 
fragrance on your table today? 


21 kinds 








10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beet Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 

Clam Bouillon Printanier 





Clam Chowder Tomato 


Fearie my bearing 

For no danger ca Consomme Tomato-Okra 
Campbell's Soug makes me Vegetable 

Active and war ng Vermicells Tomato 





Look for the red-and-white label 
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On the “Concrete City” 


N the illustration below, the Turner Construction 

Company of New York has brought together in a 
scale drawing an accurate representation of most of the 
important modern concrete buildings which they have ff 
erected during the past nine years, at an approximate 
cost of $12,000,000. 

[tisanimpo sing displ: iy of best ty pes of modern construction— 


**a concrete city’ indeed —scientificall ly designed for maximum 
service at minimum cost and minimum maintenance. 





it is significant that 95 per cent of the entire roof area is 
covered with The Barrett Specification type of roofing. The 
figures are as follows: 


Barrett Specification type of roofs . . . . 1,490,523 sq. ft. 
Plastic Roofings . 14,714 sq. ft. | Ready Roofings . 38,381 sq. ft. 
Slate Roofings . . 21,640 sq. ft. | Copper Roofings . 6,355 sq. ft. 
Tile Roofings 5,619 sq. ft. | All other kinds 7,448 sq. ft. 


It is important to remember that while all these buildings were con- 
structed by the Turner Construction Company, the specifications were 
drawn by a large number of architects and engineers 





Barrett Specification Roofs were almost unanimously selected for 
one reason only, namely that they would give better service at /ower 
cost than any other roof covering. 


Barrett Specification Roofs require no painting or similar attention — 
in other words, there are no maintenance costs. They will last upwards 
of 20 years without any care. 

The superior economy of Barrett Specification Roofs justifies their 
adoption not only on big first-class concrete buildings, but on every flat 
roofed building from a tenement to a skyscraper—from a small mill to 
a modern manufacturing plant costing millions. But be sure it’s a real 
Barrett Specification Roof. The only way to be sure is to incorporate 
The Barrett Specification in full in your plans. 





. > . ° . ° 
Special Note We advise incorporating in plans the full 
wording of The Barrett Specification, in 
order to avoid any misunderstanding. If any abbreviated form is 
desired, however, the following is suggested: 
ROOFING —-Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in 
printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the materials specified, 
and subject to the inspection requirement. 














Copy of The Barrett Specification, with diagrams, ready for incorporation 
into building specifications, free on request, Address our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New Vork Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Cincinnau Kansas City Minneapolis 
New Orleans Seattle London, Eng 
The Paterson Mfg. Co., Led: Montreal Teronto WM innipeg Vancouver 





St. John, N. B Halifax, N. 8 


- 7, 




















the oe is proportionately the same, 
not only in Maryland, but in other states 
that have primary laws, There was much 


| astonishment over the report by Senator 


Stephenson, of Wisconsin, that he s 
one hundred and seven thousand dollars 
for his renomination in the primaries. 


Without going into the merits of that expen- | 


diture, which the Senate held to be justi- 
fied, look at this side of it: Wisconsin has 
seventy-one counties and probably five 
thousand election precincts. It may not 
be so many as that and I have not the 
figures by me; but put it at forty-five hun- 
dred election precincts. If Stephenson 
sent only ten dollars into a precinct that 
would wipe out forty-five thousand dollars 
of that one hundred and seven thousand 
dollars—and ten dollars a precinct is a 
small amount. 

The reports on the primary expenses of 
Ohio in the recent contest for delegates 
between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt show 
that the primaries cost the state, for both 
parties, some two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and that Mr. Taft’s man- 
agers ne about sixty thousand dollars, 
while Roosevelt’s managers spent more 
than forty thousand. How much more was 
used by individuals will never be krown, 
but these are the official figures of the 
managers of the candidates. Suppose a 
man were running for a state office in New 
York, where there are more than five thou- 
sand election precincts. If he put in twenty 
dollars a precinct—a small amount— it 
would cost him more than a hundred thov- 
sand dollars for the legitimate expenses of 
advertising and getting the vote out; and 
at that, in the recent preferential and other 
primaries only between thirty and forty 
per cent of the vote did come out. To be 
sure, there is | ey both on the books 
and projected, limiting the expenses of the 
candidates; but that means nothing. If 
the money is not put up in one way it will 
be put up in another. 


Politics and Poverty 


To a smaller degree, but to just as im- 
portant a degree, this situation exists in the 
congressional districts. The cost is pro- 
portionately as large and the burden much 
greater for the candidate for nomination 
or renomination for a place in the House of 
Representatives. As I have said, the large 
proportion of members of the House of 
Representatives are not rich men. A good 
big percentage of them have but smal! in- 
comes aside from their salaries, mileage and 
the one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
year for stationery. Ag many have no 
other income at all, for their constant at- 





tendance in Washington has cut them off | 


from doing their usual work at home. They 
feel they cannot afford to go into the pri- 
maries; and as this is written about forty 
of them say privately they will not stand 
again, because they cannot afford the added 
expense entailed by the primaries. 

Undoubtedly this situation will be modi- 
fied by future legislation, for the primaries 
have come to stay. Out in Oregon, 
where they have what is thought to be 
the most advanced primary system, 
the expense is rigidly limited by law. 
Senator Jonathan Bourne, Jr., complied 
strictly with the letter of the law. He 
spent less than he was allowed to in his 
recent campaign for renomination. The 
sum fixed by law was not sufficient to get 
his pamphlets all over the state—and he 
was beaten. 

Though the law may provide for pri- 
mary expenses as such, there are many 
legitimate preliminary expenses that do 
not come under the law, or can be held 





out from under it, which are inevitably | 


entailed on the candidate. 

These conditions have taken some of 
the glamour and the desirability from 
the job of member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and have worried and are 


worrying a good many of the senators. | 


They are forced to work all the time in 
Washington and it costs them toe much 


for the privilege; so a lot of them intend | 


to quit, go back home, try to pick up the 
scattered ends and get a competence —or, 
at least, get a living that shall not be 


subject to politics. 





July 6,1912 











O YOUR hose ever bunch under 
your feet? 


Do they ever wrinkle around your 
ankle—inside or outside your shoes? 


Then knowthat there are hose that won't 
bunch nor wrinkle anywhere — because 
they fit your feet and ankles perfectly 

—that won't hurt nor burn your feet 
because they're made properly and are 
colored with absolutely hygienic dyes 


OSIERY ; 


FORTHE WHOLE FAMILY 




























Sold under a ‘“‘ Comprehensive "’ Guar- ts 
antee that makes you the judge as to 4 
their Fit, Style, Sheerness, Fastness of 
Color, Hygienic Dye, Wear. 


Be sure to ask your merchant to show you 
Wayne-Knit Stockings for Children, 


Their superior fit, comfort, coolness and 
softness make them the distinguished ho- 
siery for children 

All the qualities that distinguish our 
regular line are to be found in W ayne-Knit 
Pony Stockings for Children. 

Four threads in the heeis and toes—knees 
and soles double strength. 


Wayne-Knit Hose cling to foot and limb 
without wrinkles — k feet 
cool and comf le. 
For Men, Women and Children. Pure 


Silk, Lisle, Soft C otton, Silk and Lisle 
Priced from 25c¢ to $2.50. 


There is no substitute—simply ask 

your dealer for Wayne-Knut 

Wayne Knitting Mills 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Largest Knitting Mills of ful 
fashioned hosiery in the World 














The exterior is solid 
oak. ‘The food com- 
partment and doorare 
ined with the famous 

opal glass, 7-16 inch 

tick, “ Better than 
marble.” Opal 
glass is the most 
sanitary lining 
produced by sci- 
ence, Itisaseasily 
washed as a pane 
of glass. Double 
an a ones 

ce ven by 

our exclusive system of SUE on Depth 
construction. Sf in, Ice Capac:ty, 100 Ibs. 


TheWickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the high standards 
set by The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
manufacturers for over 60 years. The name back of 
this watrencatet is the highest insurance of its merit 

loney &k Guarant Your money refunded 
if the Wickes is not exactly as represen tec 

You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the 
factory at actual factory prices 
Tile Exterior — German-Silver Trimmed $45 

—same aize refrigerator, specially priced 

Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 

It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of 

all sizes—inside and out. Guaranteed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
oe age 60 Years) 
Dept. 9 ag Wabash Ave., Chi 
Dep O55 W. Bbd St Now Toe” 
136. 1s E. S sisth & Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio (2; 
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SONI 


Do You Like Gun Talk? 


Then here is a little of the kind 
that helps. 

} To determine the most accurate am- 

f munition to be used by the United 
States Team at the Pan American Tour- 
nament in Buenos Ayres, and the 
Olympic Games in Sweden, the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, under U.S. A. 
supervision and measuring, held a test in 
March. 

Five rifle rests of concrete and steel 
were set up. In these, Springfield service 
rifles were locked, aimed at the targets. 
Twenty rounds of each contesting am- 
munition were fired fromeach ofthese five 
rifles at 350 metres and at 600 metre 


' At both ranges 


AMMUNITION | 


(Made by United States Cartridge Co 


* 


rare 


won—nearly 20° better than its nearest 
ompetitor. Here is the official report 





NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
F AMERICA 


we dD. ¢ Mar i 


test held att fle range, W ' \ 
March 
Mean radii average ver ation in inches of 100 
shots. Distance 350 metres 382 yards 
v.s Winchester Frankford Arsenal 
2.55 269 3.14 
Peters RA A uC 
3.20 3 


Mean radii average variation in aes ef 100 
shots. Distance 600 metres 655 yards 
U.8 Frankford Arsenal Winchester 
4.82 495 


3.96 
RAT MC Peters ' 
513 5 61 


en 


The committee in urge passed the following 
resoluti 

That the test having demonstra 

the I e 


ted the superiority 
States Carty t 


‘ Ss ammn 





which was f J most accurate at both ranges, t 
same is accepted tor the use of the Internation 
Venme Signe Albert Jones, Se 











Pretty strong proot of superiority, isn't 
it? And yet it is no new triumph for 
our Ammunition. It was selected by a 
similar test for the United States tean 
which won the World’s Championship at 
Bisley in England,and our cartridges have 
won these U. S. A. tests more often than 
all other brands combined. 


ee 


The U.S. Team won the Pan American 
Tournament with a score of 4729, using 
United States Cartridge Co.'s Ammunition, 
defeating its nearest competitor 142 points. 


ee ee ae 


United States Cartridge Co. Ammuni- 
tion (and THE BLACK SHELLS) « 

you no more than other car- 

tridges and shells. If you want 


the best, insist upon @ Brand. 


Send for historical booklet ’ 
‘*‘American Markemanship."" 


United States 
f Cartridge Co. 


—— 


4 Dept. S, Lowell, Mass. 

I “7 
: 

' 
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SENSE AND | 
NONSENSE | 


The Proof Positive 
N AMERICAN newspaper man in poor 
health was spending the summer of 


‘1910 at a resort in Southern France. The 


proprietor was an English woman, and all 
of the guests, with the exception of the 
newspaper man, were English people. They 
were friendly and kind to the invalid—all 
but one very austere and haughty lady. 

On his first day as a guest at the house | 
he heard this lady say to the landlady: | 
“I distinctly understood that you did not 
admit Americans as lodgers here, and I wish | 

to know why you have broken the rule?” 

The other woman explained that the 
stranger had come with good references and 
that he seemed a quiet, well-mannered 
person who hadn't offered to scalp anybody 
and who knew how to eat with a knife and | 
fork. Nevertheless the complaining matron 
was not at all pleased. 

She took frequent opportunity of saying 
unkind things about the States and those | 
who lived in the States. The sick American 
maintained a polite silence. Finally one day 
at the dinner table she addressed him direct. 

“What do you Yankees think of your 
fellow American, Doctor Crippen?” she 
inquired. 

“We think he’s crazy,” 

“How singular!” 
her eyebrows. 

“Not at all,” 


,”’ said the American. 
said the lady, arching 


suid the American. ‘“‘He 


| must have been crazy to kill an American 


© | in the majority.” 


woman in order to marry an English one.” 


Too Speedy 
HEN Rhinelander Waldo, now polices 


commissioner of New York, was fire 
commissioner, and when Edward Croker, 
now in private life, was fire chief, Croker 
volunteered one day to take Waldo for a 
ride down Broadway in his famous ninety 
horse —power red automobile, which he used 
w hen going to fires. Waldo’s secretary, 

“Winnie” Sheehan, went along too 

Waldo owned a number of high-power 
cars himself and thought he knew some 
thing about speed, but he had never 
traveled with Croker. They sped down 
Broadway at a terrifying pace, shaving 
trolley cars, slicing curbstones and avoiding 
collisions with trucks by quarter-inch 
margins. 

At Canal Street a block compelled Croker 
to slow down. Instantly Waldo jumped 
out of the car and, saying a word about 
having forgotten something, dived into the 
nearest building. After a minute Croker 
decided to call up fire headquarters and 
he too went away temporarily, leaving his 
dare-devil chauffeur and the yet breathless 
Sheehan in the machine. Croker returned 
to find only the chauffeur. 

‘Mr. Sheehan said for you to go ahead 
and have your ride,”’ stated the chauffeur 
“He said he'd just remem be red the same 
thing that Mr. Waldo did.’ 


No Job for Humans 
OL. HAL CORBETT, a Kentucky 


orator, was up in the mountains of his 
native state last summer looking into the 
titles to certain coal lands. The task led 
him far into the interior, remote from the 
railroad, where he stayed a week as a 
boarder at a mountain cabin. 

For three days he stood for half-melted 
butter and lukewarm drinking water, and 
then he suggested to his hostess that she 
buy some ice. 

“Whar kin I git any ice this time of the 
year?” she demanded. 

“You could send down to Middlesboro 
for it,”’ he said. 

*“*How does Middlesboro folks git ice in 
the summer?” she asked. 

“They make it,”’ he said. 

“Mister,” she said, “the Lord Himself 





| couldn’t make ice in the middle of August 


A Losing Majority 
TROUPE of barnstormers were playing 
to small business in an lowa town 
Just before the curtain went up the low 
comedian glanced through the peephole at 
the almest empty house. 
“How many people are there out front?” 
inquired the heavy. 


“Well,” said the comedian, “we are still 


<a 
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LBERT HUBBARD relates that his Buffalo 
lawyer sent him a bill in blank, and said: “Fill 
this out for anything that you think just, 

right and proper” Sq Sq 
“To preserve my self-respect,” adds the Fra, “ 
write in his fee in six figures.” 


I had to 


N signing the above order in blank, the Roycrofters 
applied the Buffalo lawyer's principle with reverse 
English—to keep the bill down instead of boosting it. 
@, Long users of the old No. 2 Multigraph, they had be 
come interested in the latest model, with its ability to do 
real printing Dee Le 
hey felt certain they had need of it, but didn't kr 
just how much of the equipment they could use to best 
advantage Le Se 
So they ducked the responsibility, and placed the burden 
upon our shoulders. 


beagle the Roycrofters are generally held to be fairly 
careful of the mazuma. In this instance, as usual, 
they reache 4 into the ether and dragged down a bunch 


of cosmic wt io io 
rhey knew the princi les of our organization. They had 
nfidence in « methods. They placed us upon hor 


t to sell them anything they couldn't use to their profit 
aa nd so can y 


» need it. We 


as some would-be 


*”OU can’t buy a Multigraph unless y: 
mean that—literally, absolutely, 
purchasers have discovered to their temporary dismay 
and ultimate gratification ie le 
Every Bate oan we sell must pay its user a profit in 
money ade, n ey saved, or greater convenience 


@. But that’s easy, in most instances. 


IX this primal fact in your sky-piece: The Mu 
graph does real printing printer $8 printing at 
oe ee 

The printing-ink device that can be attached to any N ; 
or No, 4 Multigraph uses real printing-ink 
@. With it on your Multigraph you can print electrotypes 
that reproduce any size or style of type line-cuts, borders 


or ornaments oe oe 


For inside forms or emergency work you can use the 


a saving of 25 to 75 


not amiine, 


machine's self-contained type-equipment, alone or with 


headings in hand-set type 


WFHAT benefit will the Multigraph be to your 
Fy business? Will it make money, as it is doing 


for many users? Will it save money, as 


, The Roycrofters « 
—— Multigraph equipment—signed 
and delivered in blank 


YOVD-BE-SAFEINSIGNING =~) 
A-BLANK-ORDER 2a, 
LIKETHIS ot 


« \ 
\ 
\ 

\ 

\ 

me \ 





rder for 











it is doing for many more? Or will it ‘a 
add greater convenience, as it is doing 


for all io a 





Frankly, we don’t know nor do you 
But we are here to help you find out ‘ k 
@. We say “help you” because your 
own business must furnish the facts sos —- 
If vou would like further inform M 
before calling for a man,, ask us for 

s I L 


literature, specimens and data 


@ Write today. Use the coupon. 


t 
Ask us also about the Universal Folding ' 
Machine and the Markoe Envelope H 
Sealer Both save time and money ' + 
wher ig y mails are large emt 
ere ¥ ‘ arg mt 


THE AMERICAN fe 
MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. | ™* 





| 8 kle 
EXECUTIVE OFFIC} | Favel 
Ia Fast Porsetn seer eMONS [oo Brice 
Repor 
Branches in 60 ¢ k 1 Teles Direct ‘ 
K 
i ‘ eres i 
: Eng ile 
t Ls bib 4 ' 


What Uses Are You 
Most Interested In? 
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this Car as a 


Four-Cylinder Masterpiece 


Howard E. Coffin and His Specialists Now 
OFF amie c LO/ DMX O)\ aay Ae 


These 48 Engineers—Gathered From Everywhere—Have Had 
a Hand in Designing Over 200,000 Cars 
of 97 Well-Known Makes 


There are more high salaried, widely experi- 
enced automobile engineers on the HUDSON 
Engineering Board than in any similar organ- 
ization in the world. 

At the head of this body— now 48 in number 
is Howard E. Coffin, America's leading designer 
and builder of six famous cars. 

No one disputes his pre-eminent position as 
the leader of automobile engineering progress. 

His associates have been gathered from 
nearly every important automobile engineering 
organization of the world. 

There are men on this board who were the chief 
engineers of leading concerns. Every automobile 
building nation has its representatives here. 

There are representatives from Germany, 
France, England and Italy, as well as from 
America. 

Combined they have had a hand in building 
more than 200,000 cars of 97 well-known makes. 


They Are Specialists—Every One 

No one man can hope ever to know as much 
ibout automobiles as these men, working in 
unison, know 

Each is stronger for being associated with so 
many other experts. 

Each is a specialist. Each possesses a knowl- 
edge and an ability not possessed by his feliows. 

In the same way that a base ball manager in 
building a strong team chooses specialists who 
excel at certain kinds of play—at pitching, catch- 
ing, batting, and base running—so Howard E. 
Coffin, four years ago, set out to organize the 
strongest body of automobile engineers to be had. 

The world was his field. If a man had shown 
that he could get more power out of a motor 
than any other man had been able to get, or if 
one proved he could simplify work others had 
more crudely begun, he was induced to join this 
organization 

Still, there are men here who know nothing 
about automobile chassis designing but who 
know everything about creating beautiful body 


See 


lines. Some who know how to make comfortable 
seat © shions and backs with soft upholstering 
thai will retain their easy qualities and not break 
down, were added to the organization. 

Never before in any other car was so much 
thought given to these important items of com- 
fort. It is a dominating characteristic of the 
New HUDSONS. 


Worked Two Years 


The result of two years’ work— themasterworkof 
all these men—isshown inthe NewHU DSON Cars. 

As the experimental cars were completed, they 
were sent with a corps of experts and drivers 
who knew all road conditions, over every imag- 
inable kind of road. 

Thecarswere tried outlastwinteroverroadsprac- 
tically impassable to other vehicles. Snow and mud 
and the worst weather did not interrupt these tests. 

Officers of the company rode on these test 
trips. They demanded more emphatically than 
any owner can ever demand, that the quality of 
the New HUDSON Cars should be thoroughly 
known to them. 

The Allegheny mountains became our testing 
ground. 

No road was too rough, too steep, too danger- 
ous or too long for these cars to be driven over 
at maximum speed. 

A driver— winner of many road races in Amer- 
ica and abroad—who knows no fear—drove at 
top speed up rough mountain paths, through 
bottomless roads of mire and over every con- 
ceivable surface that a vehicle can be sent, to 
prove that the car has the stamina, the power 
and the comfort to do the work and do it with 
minimum fatigue to the passengers. 


Consider the Stake 
In reading the claims which are made for this 
car, consider how much is at stake on it. 
The HUDSON Company has millions at stake. 
The future of the HUDSON will depend entirely 
on this car’s performance. 


Howard E. Coffin, now the leading American 
designer, has all his present prestige and future 
fame tied up to the car which represents his idea 
of perfection. 

And 48 engineers in the front rank of this indus- 
try haveall agreed that the HUDSON “37” repre- 
sents their highest accomplishment. The future 
of all of them depends on this car’s making good. 

There was never a car on which so many men 
had so much at stake as the HUDSON Staff has 
on this. There was never a car of which so many 
big men said,‘‘ There is no part of this car which 
we know how to build better.” 

Consider these facts when you read the claims we 
make for this, the latest of the HUDSON Cars. 


Every HUDSON a Success 

Such a body of experts render mistakes next 
to impossible. A dozen men check every move 
of each individual. 

Your knowledge of American automobile 
history tells you that every HUDSON Car of 
each model has been a brilliant success. 

There is not the slightest question about that. 
The secret of such constantly increasing quality 
as has been shown each year in HUDSON auto- 
mobiles is due to the fact that the best engineer- 
ing brains in the world are used in their building. 

We regard it as the most essential part of ar. 
organization. Forty-eight experts are bound to 
think faster, are bound to create more new 
features, are bound to build a more thoroughly 
proportioned car than any one man can ever 
hope to do. 

No one man’s personality, no one man’s 
experience, can overshadow that of either of the 
other 47 except in the details which he knows 
better than the others know. 

Such is the pedigree of the New HUDSON 
Cars. It is nothing short of a romance of engi- 
neering achievement. No other automobile ever 
so completely represented what many trained 
men could do. None other ever bore such unmis- 
takable evidences of advancement and quality. 


the Triangle on the Radiator 
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Prove That Never Before Were so Many Perfections 


POST 


Worked Out in a Single Car 


The aim of this enormous engineering staff 
has been to accomplish this: 
To embrace in HUDSONS the very highest 
attainment in seven important points — 
Safety 
Simplicity 
Comfort 
Completeness 
Luxuriousness 
Responsiveness 
Ease of Control 
Every man on the staff believes that all these 
things are accomplished as they never were 
before. Not a man we have knows how to go 
farther in respect to any one. 
You will say they are right when you let a 
HUDSON dealer demonstrate this car. 


Electric Self-C 





Put the car to any test you choose, to prove 
the point which most appeals to you. Test it 
for speed, for get-away, for .safety, comfort or 
responsiveness. 

Test it for long operation without fatigue to 
the passengers, over the roughest, steepest 
roads. Note how ruts and bumps are passed 
over without any jolt or jar. 


Note the comfort, the sense of safety, the 
ease of manipulation. Note the reserve power 
evident under the hardest conditions. 

Put this car to strenuous tests, such as we 
have made. When you are done you will agree 
with our conclusions. There was never a car 
better able to meet them. « « 

These are seven important features. There 
are other designers who specialize on one of 
them. In that respect the cars they make may 
equal the HUDSON “37.” 


~~ - 








But we have specialists on each of these 
features—48 specialists in all. And each in his 
field is the best we could find, in the years we 
have spent in searching. 

So the HUDSON ‘37" excels in all these 
requirements. In each it marks the very high 
est attainment in automobile designing It 
combines the best in every point which you 
regard important. 


All at Modest Price 


And the best point is that all these things are ac« 
plished without extravagance 
Note the features below 

to modern engineering. 
Note the comforts, the luxuries, 
each the best of its kind yet invented 
You find all of them here 
all at a price which mak« 
Those are 
have worked 


mn 
the very best features known 


the conveniences 
every feature you seek And 
best affordabk 
which these 
IIL DSON ¢ 


the 
48 


irs just 


the attraction designers 


out for you in the rut 


ranking—Electrically Lighted © 


| 

] Electric Self-Cranking. Automatic. Wil! turn Windshield. Rain vision and ventilating. Not backs. Graceful All finished a to loatin I i ! 

; over motor 30 minutes. Free from complications a makeshift. Not an attachment. A part of the bod best ’ at ’ ait I ! 

} Simple Positively effective Upholstering. Sofa type Highest development of and lor Nick r the t i : 

} Electric Lights. Brilliant head lights. Side lights automobile upholstering. Soft, flexible. resilicn Gasoline Tank. (4 e is carried in tank at Models and Price Five Passenger To 
Tail lamp. Illuminated dash. Extension lamp for Comfortable positions Hand-buffed leather—the rear of car. Simt effectiy with two pound pr Five Passeng I mio, Two I “ r Road 
night work about car. All operated by handy switch best to be had. 12 inches deep 8 Kec ta D> ! arburetor ¢ $ik f D> 

} on dash Horn Bulb type. Concealed tubing going t Magn -_ " ' ' ‘ 

; iti . . . constant , 2 n Simplicity. The It) DSO tanda of 
ignition. Integral with electric cranking and Demountable Rims. Latest type. Light Fasil! —_a —s ’ " tained | I 

| electric lighting equipment Gives magneto spark remov-d rry 36” x 4” Fisk tires—heavy car Wheels. xtra stron: Art T ~ - 

Known as Delco Patented System, the most effective, type. Extra rim. in tront whee Ten » fla m Ts I t tw t 

| efficient yet produced Top. Genuine mohair. Graceful lines. Well fitted in rear why : flar . I od k 

j Speedometer. Ciock. Illuminated face. Magneti Storm curtains Just envelope Bearings All: t ' - ! I . 

. construction Jeweled bearings Registers up to Bodies. Note illustration Deep. low. wide and Latest type v , 

60 miles an hour. Eight day keyless clock comfortable. You sit in the car—not on it. High Rear Axle I ved I ad . 1000 


Dealers are now showing and proving the claims made for this new car. 


Write for the address of the one nearest you. 


Let us also send you further particulars of the 


HUDSON “37” and at the same time tell you something of the “Six” which is soon to be announced. 


ppt: 





7355 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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Read this talk on 
baby's shin and 
how to care for it. 


The skin of 
a baby 


is more delicate, is much more readily injured 
than that of anadult. It quickly shows the effect 
of too warm clothing, of rough underclothes, of 
over-feeding. It easily becomes raw or red; 
the slightest thing irritates and chafes it; it often 
breaks out in red spots which are characterized 
by intense itching and burning. 


Baths with Woodbury'’s Facial Soap are especially 
grateful. Woodbury’s keeps a baby’s skin from itching, 
burning and smarting. The lather is so soothing that 
all irritation is entirely overcome. Woodbury’s contains 
the strongest antiseptic known to modern science; it forms 
a consiant protecti#n. The formula for Woodbury’s is the 
work of an authority on the skin and its needs. It has 
been recommended for years by physicians because of its 
valuable properties. 

So little soap is needed the first three or four years 
that there is no excuse for not using the best. Woodbury's 
Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. No mother hesitates at the 
price after her first cake. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


Send today for these samples, also for the Woodbury Book. For 4c we will send a sample 
cake For 10c, samples of Weoodbury’s Facial Soap, Woodbury’s Facial Cream and 
Woedbury’s Facial Powder. For 50c, a copy of the Woodbury Book on the care of the 
shin and scalp and samples of the Woodbury preparations. The Andrew Jergens Co., 
2603 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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THE AMERICAN SPENDERS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


The main difference, however, lies in 
the manner of acquiring and constructing 
the two wardro Mrs. Mark Ransome 
either bought her materials in Avalon or 

rocured them by mail from New York. 
hey were put ether by a local dress- 
maker who served the Ransomes all the 
days of her life. Dressmaking-time was 
a period almost as trying to the men as 
housecleaning-time. The females of their 
households went about with pins in their 
mouths and seemed incapable of talking 
on any subject more entertaining than 
ores and gussets, bindings and buttons. 
irs. Mark Ransome used to help the dress- 
maker and her seamstress with bastings 
and buttonholes, nor was she above re- 
dyeing and making over good but faded 
cotton or wool material. Do you of middle 
age remember that the old periodicals used 
to advertise dyestuffs almost as promi- 
nently as the modern magazines advertise 
automobiles? Where is the dyepot now? 
Gone to join the ragbag and the soap- 
kettle. Women in humbler circumstances 
still send good cloth to be renovated by a 
ee ag soe dyer; but such people as Mrs. 
ebb Ransome— never! 

Now there is no dressmaking-time in 
the Ransome home. Mrs. Webb Ransome 
packs her trunk twice a year and goes 
ae gery to New York. She establishes 

erself at a first-class hotel and proceeds 

to spend a frantic week or so in shopping, 
fitting and sightseeing. A Fifth Avenue 
ladies’ tailor makes her staple suits, a 
Fifth Avenue outfitter her afternoon cos- 
tumes and evening gowns. That their 
prices are incomparably higher than those 
of the Avalonian dressmaker goes without 
saying. She buys her silk stockings by the 
box, her French lingerie by the dozen sets. 
Her mother and mother-in-law wore ready- 
made corsets. Hers are made to order. 
And to the cost of these necessities and 
luxuries she must add her hotel bill and such 
amusements as the opera and symphony 
concerts. Also, Betty is growing up. Once 
the Avalonian dressmaker did pretty well 
for Betty— but not since she entered 
boarding school. For the past two years 
Mrs. Ransome has managed to make her 
spring shopping trips contemporaneous 
with her daughter’s Easter vacation; and 
she has taken Betty along. This year she 
had still another idea. Arthur, the young- 
est, attends school in New Jersey. He 
joined them; Mrs. Ransome got a suite at 
the hotel; and for a week every one had a 
joyous and expensive time. 

“That’s the way the money goes!” 
sighed Webb Ransome when he footed the 
bills. But what would you? The children 
must have advantages! 


Educating the Children 


The children are being educated in a 
special way and at special expense. In the 
attitude of our upper middle class toward 
education we may trace roughly three 
periods. At the time of our Civil War, say, 
public primary education was but indiffer- 
ent and public secondary education poor 
or non-existent. Those who had the means 
rightly sent their children to private schools 
or employed tutors. Then we built up the 
public-school system of which we are so 
proud; and even people who held themselves 
a little better than their neighbors lost no 
caste by sending their children to the 
public schools—provided ‘“‘the neighbor- 
If you sent your girl to 


| a seminary instead of the high school—if 





| older than Webb, his only son. 


you gave a boy a polishing-off in a military 
academy before he entered business or 


college—that was only a little embroidery. 
Now the pendulum has swung again. 


The standard of the upper middle class 
ealls for something special in education 
as in household decoration. Moreover, as 
we American exemplars of democracy 
settle down to enjoy the fruits of our 
ground-breaking period, we tend more and 
more to form circles, to draw social dis- 
tinctions. This is an unpleasant thing to 
say; but who will contradict us? To edu- 
cate your girl with others of her own set, to 
keep those school friendships which last 
through life—all that frankly enters into 
the calculation of our affluent classes when 
they come to consider education. 

Old Mark Ransome had three daughters 
They all 
got their primary education and part of 
their secondary education in the public 


schools. The two older girls entered a 
seminary after they left the grammar school. 
The third was graduated from the high 
school and “finished” for a year at a 
church school on the Hudson. ebb also 
went to high school. Afterward he spent 
a year with a private tutor who filled in 
the chinks of his preparation for college. 
Harold, Betty and Arthur, of this genera- 
tion, have never attended public school at 
all. They began their education at a pri- 
vate kindergarten and continued a course 
as day pupils at a local academy. Har- 
old, the eldest, prepared for college at a 
military school. Betty entered the semi- 
nary mentioned before. Arthur is a family 
triumph! By certain diplomacies his par- 
ents got him into a very exclusive private 
school wherein social position was a quali- 
fication. Coming back to the point at issue, 
Webb Ransome is paying three sets of term 
bills at a time, whereas his father usually 
paid but one at a time. And, of course, 
term bills do not make up all the expense 
of private-school education as compared 
with education in those schools for which 
Webb Ransome pays reluctant taxes. Pick- 
ing at random, no public-school boy of 
thirteen needs anything in the nature of 
dress clothes. Arthur must have his little 
Tuxedo suit, with accessories, for the dances. 
Athletics in the high schools are pretty 
nearly self-supporting; and, besides, there 
were few athletic activities in the high 
schools of the last generation. Arthur 
costs his father a considerable sum for 
assessments in the athletic teams. 


Schoolgirls’ Extras 


Since Betty’s Aunt Catherine went to 
the same seminary we can establish, in her 
case, a comparison more nearly accurate. 
Catherine’s term bills were three hundred 
and fifty dollars a year and extras. Betty's 
amount to eight hundred a year and ex- 
tras. The difference is not so unreasonable 
as it seems. The seminary of necessity 
has responded to increased standards. 
In Aunt Catherine’s day the girls took 
just one tub bath a week—on Saturday 
afternoon. That sounds scandalous to 
us, but it is true. Practically no Amer- 
ican of that period had the daily-bath 
habit. Then there were just two bathtubs 
in the whole school. Now, what with the 
private baths of the wealthier girls, there 
is one to every three pupils. Then the only 
provision for athletics was a croquet set. 
Now the seminary has a number of tennis 
courts, an outdoor athletic field and a 
gymnasium, with an instructor. Then the 
menu was good, but very simple; “plain 
living and high thinking”’ was the ideal. 
“High living and fancy thinking!” is the 
emendation of the sharp-tongued Aunt 
Catherine when she revisits her old school 
not high living in the general acceptance of 
the phrase, of course; but the menu and 
service must approximate what the girls 
have at home or both parents and pupils 
will complain. In the way of fancy think- 
ing come such additions to equipment and 
curriculum as primitive laboratory work 
in the sciences. These things, together 
with the higher cost of primal necessities, 
account for the difference between the old 
charge of three hundred and fifty dollars 
and the new one of eight hundred dollars. 

The extras—both those included in the 
curriculum and those ignored but under- 
stood—cost Betty’s parents many a pretty 

nny. In Aunt Catherine’s day the girls 

ad few formal pleasures except an occa- 
sional simple party. They were there 
to work—to prepare themselves for life. 
Betty’s girl friends spangle their school- 
days with trips and excursions. When a 
Shaksperean production or a symphony 
orchestra appears in the big city close at 
hand, the girls form a party under the 
chaperonage of a teacher and go to the 
matinée. These excursions include lunch- 
eons — and extras! In vacations there is 
much entertaining back and forth. Just 
before the last Christmas recess, Mrs. 
Ransome brought twelve of Betty’s school- 
mates over to Avalon by automobile and 
gave them a luncheon at the Country Club. 
Nothing like that ever happened to Au * 
Catherine before she put up her hair a u 
became a young lady. 

Arthur, the youngest, being established 
in his crowd at the fashionable private 
school, will probably go with the rest 
to Yale, Harvard or Princeton. Harold, 
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Oh! 


joyful 
patter of a 


Speakman 


Shower! 


What a summer delight! 

The cooling drops trickle 
down your back and send 
thrills of joy all over your body 





When you're ‘heat weary” there's 
nothing as refreshing as a shower 
It rests you all over; braces you 
cools you; refreshes you; brings 
summer health and summer 
comfort. 

You yourself can put the Speakman 

Portable Shower permanently in place 

in 20 minutes. Always ready for vse in 10 
seconds because 

The Patent Clip fits any faucet; cannot blow off 

pull off —or wear out — lasts as long as the 
bathroom 





Complete —Shower, pipe. clip, rings, hook (finely 
nickeled and polishe 4) extra heavy rubber tube, tull 
length curtain 12.50 xcept in the far st 


If your plumbing dealer cann« 
direct to us. We prepay all chanaione 
as Mississippi River. Money returned if not satisfied 








Don't try to spend another summer without a 
Speakman Shower 
Write tor free booklet The Joy of Real Bathing 


SPEAKMAN SHOWER 
P. O. Box 991 Wilmington, Del. 


“Speakman Showers the World’ 














Get this 
perfected auto horn 
on 30-day trial 


Once you have the Waymaker Horn 
on your car—and know by experience 
how instantly and insistently it clears the 
way for you in every emergency — you'll 
never run your car without it. 

The Waymaker is easy to attach and 
self-cleaning, eliminates ali battery 
expense and bother. 

The Waymaker is always on service, 
always depeadable, always regulates the 
volume of its call to the speed at which 
you are going. 

Put the Waymaker Horn to the test. Most 
lealers have it—all are authorized to 
sell it on 30-day trial, with money 
refunded if desired lf your 
dealer is the one in ten who 
hasn't the Waymaker, we 
will ship prepaid to youfrom 


the factory on receipt 
price, subject to our 



















30-day 


trial offer 





Price List for 
Foot Control Horns 


For Cars of For Cars 

No. 1—16t025H.P.$6 Ne 3— W010 SOK. $8 
Ne 2—251040HP.$7 No. 4—SO HP. and oves, $9 
For Hand Control, add $4. 


Your name 


Addres 
LEE risatr C9 


CON SHOHOCKEN PA. 
JS Ellwood Lee. President 
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however, entered that smaller college 
whereof his father is an alumnus, and 
became in due time a member of the same 
Greek - letter fraternity. When Webb 
Ransome was a student the Alpha Beta 
Alphas roomed in the dormitory, dined at 
the commons and met in a little hall. Now 
they have a fine fraternity house, the gift 
of an alumnus. What with better service, 
with increased social obligations, with the 
upkeep of the house automobile, the mem- 
bers pay more than twice as much for board 
and lodging as they would pay in the dormi- 
tories and commons. The same rule holds 
true with clothes. Hal Ransome, who is in 
no sense a “‘sport,”’ but just a plain, average 
member of the fraternity, owns twice as 
many garments as his father did in the same 
period. Webb Ransome wonders sometimes 
why it costs so much more to educate a boy. 


Though the Avalon Fixture Company is 
a stable little concern, its profits fluctuate. 
Mark Ransome used to reckon on the 
fluctuations; he stored the gains of the 
good years against the losses of the bad. 
In one or two years since Webb Ransome 
took hold, the profits have fallen con- 
spicuously below the average. During 


| these lean periods Mrs. Ransome has been 
| obliged to wish in vain for new things for 


the house, to skimp her New York shop- 
ping, to limit her entertaining. On the 
other hand, the factory has twice returned 
an unexpectedly large year's profit. The 
first time, Webb Ransome took his whole 
family abroad; the second, he and Mrs. 
Ransome made a midwinter journey to 
the Pacific Coast. So, in their good years 
as in their bad, they quit exactly even with 
the world and the ‘bank account. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ransome do | not know 

but they are victims of a conspiracy. 
All industry — production and distribution 
alike—is in sinister league to increase their 
wants for the old, familiar things; to create 
wants for new and unfamiliar things. With 
artistic shop-windows, with attractive ad- 
vertisements, with easy credit, with subtle 
personal appeals, the forces of retail trade 
urge them on. Mrs. Ransome used to buy 
the same domestic make of corsets that her 
mother wore; but the efficient, agreeable, 
smooth-tongued New York costumers, as 
they fitted her new gowns, kept hinting 
that no dress sits well over a cheap corset. 
The want was implanted, never to be 
eradicated; for it is not in human nature 
to give up any accustomed luxury without 
a struggle. In Paris, in London, in New 
York, some of the most active and in- 
genious human brains are planning con- 
tinually how to change the fashions with 
greater and greater speed in order that 
there may be greater and greater demand 
for the services of dressmakers and the 
materials of manufacturers. Sometimes 
they fail—they could not establish the 
harem skirt or the hoopskirt last year. 
Again, they succeed—they have, it would 
now appear, established the pannier skirt. 
The makers of athletic apparatus strive 
continually to invent some improvement in 
rackets or clubs or balls—something which 
every player will be likely to want. Hav- 
ing invented it they proceed by the same 
subtle devices to implant suggestion in 
Mr. Ransome’s mind, so that in the end 
he has to have it. No more do we permit 
the public taste for a new thing to grow 
naturally. We put that taste in a hothouse; 
we warm it with advertising; we spade it 
with the free-publicity devices of the press 
agent; we water it with persenal appeal; 
we force it! And, since Mr. Ransome is 
himself a directing factor of industry, he 
figures in this conspiracy not only as a 
victim but as an accamplice. 


The Burning Question 


NEW officeboy went to work for the 

New York Sun. He was a lanky West 

Indian youth, who spoke with the broadest 
of English accents. 

The new boy had been on the job for 
about a week when one night a reporter 
handed in a batch of copy in which he 
mentioned a Professor Somebody who was 
quoted as an authority on something. The 
name was a strange one to George Mallor 
the city editor, and he decided to look the 
professor up in astandard work of reference. 

‘Boy!” he called. 

The young West Indian came to his desk. 

“Who's Who in America,” snapped 
Mallon without looking up. 

* Really,” said the boy, ‘I carn't say, sir 
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Let Nothing Prevent Your 
Getting a Westinghouse 


Electric Fan 


If Your Dealer Will Not Supply You, 
Write or Wire Our Nearest Office 


ITH the exceptional value of the new 
model steel-clad Westinghouse Electric 


Fan —the most efficient fan motor ever putupon the market— 
weighing one-third less than the ordinary fan made with 
cast iron frame—it is no wonder that in many sections the 
demand has outstripped the dealers’ estimates. 

Most dealers will tell you frankly that they are sold out 
and are awaiting a new supply, and will not try to substitute 
some other fan they may happen to have in stock. 

A few may try to take advantage of the demand for the 
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Westinghouse Fan to sell out a stock of ordinary goods i | 
upon the plea that it is impossible to get the Westinghouse fay 
In that case phone, write or wire the nearest 
district office and we will see that you get a fan 
: : ; 
without delay. f 
i District office addresses as follows ' ‘a 
Atlanta, Ga Denver, Col Omaha, Neb t ¥ 
Baltimore, Md Detroit, Mich Philadelphia, Pa , i 
Birmingham, Ala El Paso, Tex Pittsburgh, Pa : 
Blueheld, W.Va Houston, Tex Portland, Ore ! 
Boston, Mass Indianapolis, | Richmond, Va ba r 
Buffalo, N. Y mae 8 R chester, N.Y. 
Butte, Mont unsas City, Mo t. Louis, Mo } R 
Charlotte, N. ¢ Knoxville, Tenn Salt Lake Cit Utah tz 
Charleston, W.Va Louisville, Ky San Francisco, Ca aa é 
¥ Chicago, Ill l.os Angeles, Cal Seattle, Wash eG 
q Cincinnati, Ohio Memphis, Tenn Spoke ane, Wasl . 
Columbus, Ohio Milwaukee, W Syracuse, N.Y 
j Cleveland, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn [acoma, Wash q 
1 Dallas, Tex New Orleans, La loledo, Ohio H 
P Dayton, Ohio New York, N.Y. Washington, D j 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 4 
P| Home Office, East Pittsburgh, Pa. th 
’ Representatives all over the World és jj 
ee eee Lat _ 
. —— = : “| 
| anes spasneets 
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\\ Save Your Complexion 


this summer by using Hinds Honey and Almond 
| Cream—It will prevent the torment and annoyance of 


UNBURN 


Even though you have a delicate, serisitive skin, you can 
enjoy the exhilaration of outdoor life without fear of 
torturing after-effects, if you will use this dainty snow 
white cream before and after exposure. 


Hy d Honey and C 

INGS Almond ream 
is delightfully cooling and refreshing and will almost imme- 
diately soothe and soon heal parched skin, roughened and 
irritated by sun, wind or dust. 
Cold Just try Hinds Cream this summer and enjoy Liquid 


Cream the vacation outings free from the skin troubles Cyeam 
in tubes &04 discomforts so annoying in hot weather. in botiles 


he | 25¢ Hinds Cream is selling everywhere; postpaid by us if you prefer 50c 


Drop us a postal for Free trial bottie and tube. 
Portland, Me. 


A. S. HINDS, 89 West Street 
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DAVID MACKLEBY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


knows all about the sea,’ she told me. ‘It 
| is a great comfort. I am taking his books 
| and the charts and the quadrant. They 
will be useful to him if we must find our 
way round unknown parts.’ 

“I tried to persuade her that all such 
things would be taken by the officers and 
that she would better supply herself with 
warm clothes and eatables. She was ob- 
durate. She was not going to have David 
confront peril and disaster unprepared. 

“It was, I think, just fifty minutes past 
nine that night when the captain came to 
my room for the last time and asked for 
a heart stimulant. He gulped down the 
medicine I gave him, drank some water out 
of the carafe and said: ‘I'll stop the 
engines now. We must get away before she 
blows up!’ 

“*How many boats?’ I asked him. 

“*Four,’ he told me and added instruc- 
tions for me to take the two passengers in 
mine. ‘You'll have the third mate with 
you,’ he remarked as he stepped out into 
the glare of the deck. That was the last I 
ever saw of him. 

“At midnight we were all on the boat- 
deck amidships. The Pelican was afire 
fore and aft, and seemed to lie quite high 
in the swell that was running. The wind 
had died down and only the updraft of the 
conflagration swept our faces. All round 
us the sea spread in glimmering dark 
por Overhead the great cloud of smoke 

ung like a lurid canopy, its edges whipping 
in some upper gale like crimson tatters. 
It was a moment of splendor, none the less 
appreciated because we knew that a few 
minutes more would see us crawling away 
in small boats into the darkness. 

“Just as we were ready to leave there 
was some excitement because the captain 
had not appeared. The mate went for 
him and reported that the orders were to 
lower away the boats and stand by. The 
captain would be along shortly. 

“My own boat was the first away. In 
it I had David and Sophia, two Chinese 
sailors, a couple of Chinese firemen and a 
cook. The third officer, who should have 
been with me to handle the boat, was still 
on deck, waiting for orders from the 
skipper. So it happened that when the 
Pelican blew up forward I was left alone to 











get my craft out of danger, which I barely 
did, as a falling cargo boom shot into the 
sea ten yards beyond us and an endless 
litter of small stuff showered all about us. 

“So far as I could see, the explosion left 
the midships deck uninjured. I am sure I 
saw them at work over the boats after the 
first shock. Before they could lower away, 
| however, the steamer had taken in a thou- 
sand tons of water through shattered bows 
and was going down by the head, slowly 
pumping up and down like an enormous 
red-hot cylinder being tempered by a 
| gigantic and invisible hand. I am sure that 
| She dived, stern in the air, at least three 

times as deep as the mainmast, only to rise 
again jerkily. Then she slipped away with 
the swiftness of a falling star and was gone. 

“A great cloud of steam remained to 
mark the place where we lost our ship. It 
presently vanished before the wind and I 
found myself the sole survivor of the 
officers—in an open boat, quite ignorant of 
our precise location, without chart or com- 
pass, and only sure that somewhere to the 
north and west there was land. 

“TI directed the sailors to row slowly; 
| and I steered, as best I could judge by the 
run of the sea, toward the north. 

“By morning I was doubly exhausted. 
Every bone in my body ached from trying 
to use the big steering sweep, and my mind 
was distracted by trying to figure our posi- 
tion and our best course to safety. More 
than that, a shrewd wind, carrying fine 
particles of sleet, was tossing up a danger- 
| ouschop. It had become impossible for the 
Chinese sailors to effect anything with the 
oars, and I threw out the canvas sea-anchor 
and ordered the bags of eatables to be passed 
for breakfast. 

“We made a poor meal of it, sipping the 
brackish water from the breaker and munch- 
ing cold biscuits set off with a few slices 
of cold boiled bacon. Then I drove the 
Chinese forward and told David and Sophia 
our exact situation. When I had confessed 
that I was neither boatman nor navigator, 
that I didn’t even know our approximate 
position, I was surprised to see them not 
only undiscouraged, but perfectly cheerful. 
| I still see David sitting before me, booted, 





capped and dressed in a heavy jacket. The 
sleet beaded his beard and @ his eyebrows. 
His ears stuck out like red wafers from 
under the edge of his headgear. His pre- 
posterous hands lay in mittened monstrous- 
ness on his thin knees; but, after all, hi. 
attitude expressed quiet determination. 
When I had finished my confession and 
added a few blessings upon the head of the 
departed skipper, David nodded and pulled 
off one mitten. 

“*Our position at noon yesterday was 
longitude 165° 35’ east, latitude 46° 10’ 
north,’ he remarked, drawing out a bit of 
paper. ‘We must have logged about sixty 
miles westing since then. Sophia, the chart!’ 

“There you have him—your New Eng- 
land farmer! Listen. That antique chart 
was spread across his knees, displaying to 
the leaden sky the brown lines drawn a cen- 
— before by another David Mackleby, 

his preposterous descendant pointed 
with one finger of an enormous hand to the 
spot that marked our position in the deso- 
late Pacific. ‘There is where we are,’ he 
informed me. ‘The nearest land we can 
make is one of the Kurile islands.’ He 
indicated a minute cross made by the pen 
of the first David to mark an anchorage 
once used in time of stress. ‘The bearings 
are here,’ he added; ‘nor’-nor’west.’ 

“*But, even knowing where we are,’ I 
protested miserably, ‘how shall we get 
there? We have no compass and the sky is 
overcast so that we can’t even approximate 
the cardinal points.’ 

““*We could use Grandfather Silas’ com- 
pass card if we had a bowl of brandy,’ 
Sophia suggested, bending her hooded head 
over the chart. 

“*Tt will float in water,’ said David 
capably. 

“Why say more than that I promptly 
surrendered command of the tumbling 
boat? An hour later David sat in the 
sternsheets peering into an earthen rice 
bowl held by Sophia between her knees. 
Therein floated Grandfather Silas’ com- 
pass card, pointing—after a century —once 
more to the Pole; and the huge hand of 
David steadied the loom of the steering oar 
and kept our little craft on its course, with 
a strong easterly wind filling the sail. 

“All day he steered before a rising sea, 
with composed face, bright-eyed, his pow- 
erful hands swinging the great sweep as if 
it were a toy. He was the incarnation of 
competence, of seamanly ability, of hardi- 
hood, of indomitable and experienced cour- 
age! At that time it was incredible to me 
that he had spent his life as a tiller of the 
soil, a village character; that he was only 
a farmer on his honeymoon upon an ele- 
ment of which he knew nothing! Yet it 
was true. 

“The Chinese recognized him instantly 
as their master. To them there was nothing 
out of the way in his ancient chart, the 
rusty quadrant by his side, or in the old 
lady’s holding a bowlful of water in her lap 
and steadying the swinging compass card 
with a mittened finger. They simply turned 
their slant-eyed faces toward the invisible 
goal we sought, tended the sheet in silence 
and nodded knowingly when a heavy sea 
passed harmlessly under us. 

“TI seem to see that queer picture for 
days on end, to have spent long weeks in 
that rushing boat, staring at the clouded 
sky, feeling on my chilled face the hard sleet 
of the north, aching in every nerve from the 
constant twist and lurch of the craft that 
David's strong hand directed. As a matter 
of fact, we were four days and nights 
getting within sight of land. During that 
period David never left the steering oar 
for more than an hour at a time; and 
then, evidently distrusting my ability, he 
would call aft a Chinaman to take his place 
and sonorously repeat to him the course he 
was to keep by that outrageous compass. 
Sophia slept but little—only when the 
darkness made David say he could no 
longer see the card and would steer by 
the wind. 

“The sight of land brought little comfort 
to me. It was blowing a gale from the 
northeast and we had to bail constantly to 
keep our little boat afloat. The low line of 
shore we saw between drifting clouds of 
rain and snow looked utterly bleak and 
inhospitable—and how were we to land? 
No one could doubt that a terrific surf was 
breaking on that wretched coast. 

“When I spoke to David about it he 
merely nodded to me encouragingly —a 
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The beauty, economy, solidity, 
durability and all-’round superiority 
of Bishopric Walls and Ceilings are 
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most superior nod. 
between it and the next island and find 
a lee!’ he told me. 

“Night -ceme slowly on, 


‘We'll fetch the strait | 


piling up in | 


great masses of darkness that seemed to | 


drive before the gale. 
darkness I heard David's loud command to 
the sailors. The sea-anchor was put out, 
the rag of sail taken in; and when the boat 
had safely swung head to the sea David 
dropped his big steering oar. To Sophia, 
half asleep against a thwart, he said mas- 
ferfully: ‘We must wait till daylight. Then 
I'll fetch to leeward of the island and make 
a landing.’ 

“*What island is it?’ she asked. 

“*T don’t know,’ was the reply; ‘but 
when I can catch a sight of the sun I'll take 
an observation and determine our posi- 
tion.” The formal lingo rolled from his lips 


| as though all his lif he had sailed the seas. 


| visible bit of land to the eastward. 


| two weeks, 


“Sure enough, at daylight we found our- 
selves not above four miles off the island 
and almost at the entrance of what seemed 
to be a strait between it and another dimly 
A ter- 
rific sea was running; but, in spite of my 
almost tearful protests, David hoisted a 
little sail and madein. I have been all over 


In the final pitch | 


the world and on many seas since, but never | 


have I seen better boatmanship than that 
New England farmer displayed during the 
next hour. Time and again our frail craft 
hung on a roaring crest, bows down; and I 
stared up at David, straddled in the stern- 
sheets, calm, indomitable; he handled the 
heavy sweep lightly, surely, as if born to it. 


At other moments a flowing surge, cascad- 


ing and hissing, would boil up to the gun- | 
| wale, and we would swing broadside to an 


oncoming comber, only to be snatched sud- 
denly from under its toppling weight by 
a great sweep of David's arm. 

“At last we were within the strait and 
there wind and tide combined to destroy 
us. I don’t know by what miracles of 
strength and agility we were saved. At 
noon we ran into a small cove and beached 
the boat on the shingle. 

“It was a barren island, though there 
were traces of summer inhabitants—fur 
hunters, I suppose. They had left a miser- 
able cabin, built of stones, and a cache of 
mouldy provisions. There we stayed for 
while the gale raged. Then 
David managed in some way to get an ob- 
servation, worked it up by the aid of his old 
Davies and my watch, and announced that 
our refuge was the Island of Logoff. ‘Our 
course from here will be east-southeast,’ 
he concluded. 

“In vain I attempted to show him the 
outrageous foolishness of putting to sea 
again in a cockleshell, braving an Arctic 
winter. David gently poohpoohed me. ‘1 
am not going to spend my honeymoon on 
this rock,’ he said firmly. ‘I know that 
Sophia agrees with me.’ 

“T stared at the old boy. I presume I 
felt I had been grossly deceived in an eld 
erly bridegroom who had never seen salt 
water unless in Boston harbor; but I hadto 
give in. We put to sea once more on a 
course laid out by Captain Mackleby’s 
absurd old chart, bound for some dim 
haven that Silas Green had discovered and 
marked—as Sophia repeated thoughtfully 
many times—* Wood and Water.’ 

“Within a week we found it; and snug 
within its harbor was the steam whaler 
Mizpah Dowlish, preparing for a run south. 

**Never have I seen anything so pleasant 
as that rusty old packet appeared after six 
days in an open boat commanded by ar 
insane New England farmer; but it seemed 
to me that the fur-jacketed and leather 
booted men on the whaler weren't suffi 
ciently surprised at David’s achievement. 
I remember taking the captain aside 
and retailing to him some of the history 
of the weeks since the Pelican went down 
‘Now did you ever hear of such a thing 
as a farmer actually taking charge and 
bringing a small boat and eight people 
safely to land across a thousand miles of 
open water!’ I demanded. 

“*Them Macklebys were always good 
men,’ said the totally unimpressed whaler. 
‘I remember one of "em was master of a 
packet my father was mate in, and he swore 
a Mackleby was sure some kind of a sort of 
a sailor. I reckon this C aptain Mackleby 

takes after the old man. 

“*You don’t understand!’ I protested. 
‘He isn’t a captain—he’s a farmer! 

“**T wish I could stop on a farm!” was all 
the reply I got; so I gave up trying to make 
plain David's exploit. 

“We parted at Hakodate. David and 
Sophia were taking a Maru boat down the 
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Accuracy —Safety — Low Price ful 


The emington-UMC name on the No. 4 
and No. 6 single-shot, take-down rifles is 
guarantee of accuracy and safety. 

And—your dealer will sell them to you at 
quite a little below list prices. 

Both rifles have case-hardened frames, 
walnut stock and forearm and rifle butt 
plates. 

The No. 6 (.22 or .32 calibre) has 
Remington-UMC steel barrel, is accurately 
rifled and chambered for caps, shorts or 
longs, and has new design open front, rear 
and tang peep sights. List price, $4.00. 

The No. 4 (.22,.25-10 and .32 calibres) 
has an octagon barrel of Rem/agton-UMC steel, 
automatic ejector and sporting rear sights. 

List price, $6.00. 


Remington-UMC—the perfect shooting combination. 
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eluding Pr rand Shafting, Stuff- 
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ly reliable. Extra power and 
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2-Year Guarantee, 
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coast to Yokohama and I was crossing to 
Vladivostok. Mackleby was once more a 
mere passenger. 

““*We must get back home,’ he informed 
me, brushing his beard with one great 
hand. ‘It'll soon be time for plowing, you 
know.’ 

“**And my housecleaning must be done 
before Easter,’ said Sophia. ‘I always did 


| think that a man was known by his wife’s 
| carpets; and David shan’t complain of 


mine!’ 
***Tt’s too bad you lost all your baggage 


| and stuff!’ I remarked with concern. 
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«Well, we’ve got Grandfather Silas’ com- 
pass card and the charts, and Grandfather 
David’s quadrant that David gave me for 
a wedding present. I guess we'll get home 
all right!’ 

‘She kissed me at parting, with partic- 
7 ene how to treat a slight cold 

ad. 

“The last I saw of them they were stand- 
ing by the rail of the steamer, apparently 
wholly out of plate among the jostling 
sailors and bawling mates who were getting 
their packet out of its berth. The last 
Mackleby was going home from the sea.” 


The New Community Skyscraper 


(Conctuded from Page 11) 


Eventually the mixture had to be sent 
down through a spiral chute. Nowadays 
concrete for such jobs is mixed so thin that 
it runs and there is no separation when 
poured from a height. 

Some of the most ingenious work of the 
foundation engineer is that of protecting 
surrounding buildings when the site is ex- 
cavated for a big skyscraper. Here is where 
our standards in foundations and those of 
granddad are shown together in vivid con- 
trast. Granddad’s ideas of foundations 
were rather limited. In building his three 
and four story stores and brownstone resi- 
dences he merely dug trenches in the soil a 
few feet below his cellarline and started his 
brick walls right on the ground. If the site 
was below water-level he drove in wooden 
piles and rested his walls upon them. So 
long 2s wooden piles are under water they 
will last for years. Drain the water away 
from them, however, and they soon rot. 
Skyscraper foundations go far lower than 
anything granddaddy built—so they usu- 
ally drain his little old structures on all 
sides; in fact, modern digging and tunnel- 
ing in cities has played havoc with the 
construction of previous generations. 

The London subways, for example, a 
hundred feet below the street. jaid bare the 
foundations of many buildings by draining 


| springs and ground-water, and led to many 





adjustments of damages. In lower New 
York there is the quicksand to be dealt with. 
Quicksand affords a perfectly sound foun- 
dation for the heaviest building if its base is 
broad enough to press down evenly on the 
sand and no excavation below the founda- 
tion lets the sand escape; but if somebody 
puts a foundation lower down, letting even 
a little of the quicksand escape, the results 
are likely to be disastrous. In more than 
one case the foundation engineer, pumping 
water out of a hole in lower New York, has 
suddenly found that he was also pumping 
quicksand from beneath an old building a 
block or so down the street! 

Adjoining buildings are protected in va- 
rious ways. Sometimes the walls are sup- 
ported, the earth dug away a few feet to 
solid ground and the foundations carried 
down. Where piles have been drained for a 
few feet at the top they may be cut off 
below the new water-level and the walls 
carried down. Concrete piles may be driven 
to replace wooden ones. Sheet piling is 


| driven to pen in quicksand under an old 





| expense to himself. 


building. Steel pipe is driven to rock to 
give a more equal distribution of weight on 
walls and columns in an old building. Little 
pneumatic caissons just large enough for 
one sandhog to work in are sent down 
under the old walls—and so on. 

These operations are usually carried on 
without disturbing the occupants of the old 
building in any way. Sometimes the foun- 
dation engineer asks for a little space in 
granddad’s cellar in which to rest the ends 
of a few needle-beams; but, for the most 
part, granddad is undermined and hung in 
the air on a few jackscrews, and has his 
house built upon a rock instead of sand, 
without inconvenience—and also without 
The foundation work 
necessary to protect him may cost as much 
as his little old building is worth; but he 
doesn’t pay the bill unless his foundations 
are above a ten-foot level. The foundation 
engineer generally has to treat granddad 
with the utmost consideration and go to 
no end of expense on his account, because 
granddad was there first. 

The foundation engineer }::: been sent 
into an old building to make foundations 
for an exceedingly heavy safe-deposit vault, 
and solved the problem by putting the 
vault on a foundation of its own, going to 
rock, resting on steel pipes driven with 
water-jets and pneumatic hammers. 

He has been called upon again and again 


| to solve problems connected with vibration, 


for the ground under our cities is fast being 
filled with machinery, heavy trains and 
other mechanical life, and vibration is a 
growing factor. In one case the movement 
of heavy printing presses was transmitted 
through several buildings and became an- 
noying and even alarming. It took a little 
detective work to find out where the trouble 
came from. Then the presses were turned 
at right angles to their old direction and the 
trouble ceased. In some cases, however, 
it has been necessary to isolate a build- 
ing’s foundations from those of vibrating 
neighboring ones. 

Another clever little specialty of the 
foundation engineer is the correction of 
leaning tall structures. The first sky- 
scrapers were built on raft foundations 
great grillages of steel rails and concrete 
under the whole area of the building, upon 
which its columns rested. This is literally 
a raft, floating the building on the soil far 
above rock. Most of these skyscrapers are 
now old, as skyscrapers go. All have settled 
and some have ilted to one side in a tipsy 
way. 

One of the earliest skyscrapers in Chi- 
cago—a sixteen-story building on a raft 
foundation— was found to be leaning two 
ieet three inches at the top. Engineers sunk 
caissons to rock under it and put it on a 
sound footing; but no attempt was made 
to straighten the structure. It is today a 
leaning tower and probably will be until it 
is torn down. The eye cannot disclose its 
departure from perpendicular, but a plumb- 
line will. It is perfectly safe, because it 
cannot lean any more and the tilting would 
have to go much farther before the danger 
point was reached. 

Probably this sort of job will be carried 
out often in coming years in connection 
with tall buildings on raft foundations, and 
engineers will straighten them by methods 
somewhat like those followed in correcting 
tipsy tall chimneys. 

At Louisville, some years ago, two one- 
hundred-and-twenty-foot chimneys, built 
on treacherous soil, began to lean shortly 
after they were finished, one going four feet 
eight inches out of perpendicular. The first 
was straightened by softening the soil on the 
high side with water and letting the chimney 
come back to vertical by its own weight. 
The other was driven into plumb with a 
battering ram, though it took nearly four 
months’ steady pounding. What might 
be called dad’s skyscrapers—the earlier 
ones built on rafts—will probably require 
correction before long; but, with the pres- 
ent refinements of foundation engineering 
operating on such principles, the work will 
undoubtedly be easy. 

Reserve foundations are now provided 
under many skyscrapers. The concern 
planning a fifteen-story office or loft build- 
ing, for example, may wish at some future 
time to increase its height. Future office 
population may make it profitable; or per- 
haps the needs of an industrial concern are 
met now by a twelve or fifteen story struc- 
ture, put provision must be made for future 
growth. Nothing is easier than planning 
the building with reserve foundations and 
column strength for the addition of a speci- 
fied number of stories when needed. While 
the Metropolitan Tower was under con- 
struction, rumor whispered round New 
York that its projected height of six hun- 
dred and fifty-odd feet above the curb, at 
that period record-breaking, might be ex- 
ceeded by a seven-hundred-foot tower then 
being planned. So the plans were changed 
and the height carried up above seven 
hundred feet. 

It is said that the foundations and col- 
umns of this tower still have reserve strength 
that would permit additions to its height, 
but the work of tearing off and replacing 
the elaborate roof would probably be so 
expensive as to be prohibitive in cost. 
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OR the season of 1913 we announce our 

three famous standard models: the 

“American Traveler” at $4500; the “Amer- 

ican Tourist” at $2350; the “American 
Scout” at $1475. 


Eight years ago the first “American Under- 
slung” was placed on the market. Its builders 
had a new idea in automobile construction. That 
is, they took the old practical Underslung principle 
as applied to all modern locomotives, and built the 
“American Underslung” around it. Its introduc- 
tion marked the first actual advancement in fine 
motor car construction. 


From that day to this the enthusiastic and 
eager demand for this car has always exceeded 
our capacity, although each year our production 
was greatly enlarged. During the last ten months 
alone our increase over the corresponding ten 
months of a year ago has been over 211 per cent. 


The “American Underslung” differs in construc- 
tive principle. The frame— the very backbone 
of the car—is slung under the axles instead 
of being placed over the axles, and the result 
is that the very drawbacks of the conventional 
“overhead” car are completely eliminated. 


The low center of gravity means SAFETY 
and added comfort. 

The straight line drive means Jess wasted power. 

The large wheels mean easier riding, tire econ- 
omy and maximum road clearance. 

The Underslung frame permits the direct and 
practical introduction of all these distinct 
advantages. 

And on top of these guaranteed practical advan- 
tages, you have a superb and gracefully designed 
car possessing a most elegant finish. These big, 
strong, powerful cars are beauties. They are just 
as fine as we can make them. The exquisite body 
work is magnificent. Every “American Under- 
slung” is as carefully made as a special job. 

This year we are equipping the “American Under- 
slung” with the finest accessories made. It is all 
in keeping with the elegance of the splendid new 
models. Nothing has been too good for us to se- 
cure and all is made regular equipment — not “as 
extras.” “American Underslungs” are known as 
the fully equipped cars. 

Our complete 1913 line can be seen ir 


Write us for a handsome 1913 catalogue and a simple treatise 
on the “Advantages of Underslung Construction.” 


1 all of the principal cities 


American Motors Company 


DEPT. J, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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deepens halftones, and dignifies type. It is no mere novelty —there are few printed 
jobs that would not be benefited by it. 


Send for This Beautiful Specimen Book — Free 


and you will realize why we say that the use of Cameo for a booklet always means 
an appreciable reduction in the number of unread copies. A Cameo booklet or 
folder simply looks tee good to be thrown away. 


S. D. WARREN & CO., 162 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


“I shall be brief, sir,” said Virginia 
falteringly, as General Vane bowed her to 
a seat, “and can remain standing. Will 
you kindly take word or send word from 
me to your son, Daniel Sterling Vane?” 

The old gentlen an dropped away as 
though struck by a snake— Robert leaped 
to his feet. 

“T say, girl, that won't do!"’ he exclaimed 
roughly, supporting his father; but the 
latter raised his stick threateningly and fire 
seemed darting from under his shaggy 
brows. 

“Remove your hand, suh!” he exclaimed, 
and Robert obeyed unhesitatingly —truly 
this was a terrible old fellow to affront. 

“That name,” began General Vane 
fiercely, ‘that name is banned in my hear- 
ing as that of a son who has disgraced me. 
Madam, I must fo’bid your repeating it!” 

Now Virginia did not falter, but con- 
fronted the old General with a spirit firm 
and fiery as his own. 

“I know him to be an honorable man,” 
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| trembling with indignation. 


she declared. 

As the panther passion of Maybelle 
Golden had been struck down in its 
onslaught, so now the old General’s re- 
sentment was awed by this frail, uncompro- 


| mising adversary. 


Mrs. Vane, somewhat bewildered, still 
studied the young woman with her pale, 
suspicious eyes. Her husband was alarmed 


| and angry. 


“She is carrying the bluff too far,” he 
thought; “nobody can finesse with the 
General.” And he endeavored to signal the 
visitor that a hasty departure would save 
them trouble. 

Virginia ignored him. “I have only one 
friend. I heard him accused and berated; 
and I'd like so much to have him know that 
my confidence in him is unshaken.” 

For forty years the General’s anger had 
never been braved by man or woman, but 
now he was almost staggered by the oppos- 
ing will of this girl, at once so gentle and 
unafraid. And, not being one of those men 
who mark down character and station to 
the value of old clothes, he felt a sudden 
sympathy for this refined, shabby loveliness. 
He inquired courteously: 

“Why not yourself tell your friend of 
your faith in him 

“It is utterly impossible that we meet 
or communicate again,” replied Virginia, 
unpleasantly aware that she was clothing 
a very simple incident in mystery. “As 
it is, | can only leave my message in your 
keepin 

She ae and would have left the room 
if the General had not detained her by a 
gesture. 

“You heard him accused, berated—I’ll 
not inquire into the suhcumstance; but do 
you mean to tell me that my son, disgraced 
though he be, would hear himself defamed 
without assault, at least?” 

The General leaned forward on his stick, 
with an anxious frown that foreboded 
another outburst. 

“He chose not to reply,” 
Virginia. 

“Chose not!” 


answered 


repeated her inquisitor, 
“A Vane! 
a son of mine!” He paused to recover 
control of his voice. “Who was this 
accuser?’’ he demanded sternly. 

Virginia turned her glance to Robert 
Vane, who could have averted her disclosure 
by a ‘respectful look or nod. Instead, he 
tossed his hand as though dismissing her 
contemptuously. 

“His brother was the accuser,” replied 


” 
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Virginia. The General darted a iook at 
Robert, and Virginia said clearly: “Yes, 


that is ‘the man. 


The General resumed his inspection of 
Robert and, as the latter began stammer- 
ing an explanation, silenced him with a 
disdainful shrug. 

Deliberately he addressed Virginia: “As 
the last representative of the Vanes, 
madam, I must crave your pahdon for this 
flaunting of family disgrace in your pres- 
ence—this humiliation by a public brawl.” 
His manner was grave, with no tinge of 
irony, for the old gentleman feit truly dis- 
graced. He alone accorded to Virginia 
| a certain deference; no weighing of appear- 

ances was necessary to convince him of a 
| character’s purity—he came naturally by 
a consciousness of it. 
| Robert was struck with consternaticn by 
| the old General’s singular behavior; the lat- 


| ter scorned finesse and affectation, and yct ¢ 


the girl and himself seemed now to, confer 
on a level far above the highly sophisticated 
man of fashion. 

Virginia bowed with a certain compas- 
sion to the troubled old man. Robert 
essayed to break up this annoying colloquy, 
but was silenced directly. 

“It becomes my painful duty, howevah,” 
Ge neral Vane continued to address Vir- 
ginia—‘‘my painful duty to tell you that 
these accusations against my younger son 
are true. You are obviously interested in 
him, madam—perhapsattached. Since you 
are strong enough in character to renounce 
him as you have said, I warn you earnestly 
to Pres no message to him—discard this 
attachment. Trample his memory undah 
your feet—as Ihavedone. He is given over 
toa life of villainy!” 

“My confidence in him is unshaken,” 
replied Virginia firmly. 

I mistaken in my own sons! 
that I were!” 
bitterly. 

“Do not reproach me, sir,”’ said Robert, 
“or compare me to black shee; —odious, 
y'know, sir!” 

He had interrupted with the agitation of 
downright fear, but Virginia's mocking 
— at the word “compare” infuriated 
iim. 

“You should have seen this girl last 
night,” he chattered brokenly—“scarlet, 
rouged, wined up, with Dan's ring on her 
finger! Why'd I mince matters before 
a—showgirl!”” It was his turn to grin 
mockingly. 

General Vane, still leaning upon his 
stick, had not turned his eyes from the 
face of Virginia. 

“That accusation 
Virginia. 

Curicusly enough the General remem- 
bered a girl with whom he had once stood 
before a monument of black marble. Her 
joyous beauty had appeared in the depths 
of the stone rather as a pensive spirit 
entombed there than as a reflection. And 
so Virginia appealed to him, immured in 
shadow from which she gazed upon him 
in ghostly beauty. 

“A child!” he sighed softly. A moment 
later he struck his cane savagely upon the 
floor. “Scoundrel!” he said to his son. 

The General was direct and emphatic 
always. No polite fencing of diplomacy 
could stay his attack, which consisted of 
hacking with a broadsword. One must 
either wound him first or flee the encounter 
without debating who hath honor. 

Robert, girded for flight, essayed one 
stroke to protect it. 

“Why, I went three times to the gam- 
bling-house,” he declared, “‘and the last 
time was told to meet Dan in the Royal 
Restaurant at seven o’clock last evening. 
He knew what I wanted with him, for he’d 
seen me with Baron Hirsc hel on the street. 
What could you expect?” he cried, en- 
couraged by the General’s quick attention. 
“Of course I had my say then and there! 
He introduced me to this young woman— 
didn’t he, Virginia?—and told me to go 
ahead. Why, he didn’t give a —— 

“You are deeply interested in Baron 
Hirschel? Is he the scoundrel who de- 
manded a five-hundred-thousand dot from 
the family of the Carey girl?” 

“W ell, he’s only got fifty thousand so 
far,” replied Robert sullenly. And then he 
added in quite a lofty manner: “He's a 
close friend of mine and I wasn’t going 
to see him robbed. Dan’s already taken 
thousands away from him.” 

“Bravo, Dan!” exclaimed the Generai; 
and then, angered by his own utterance 
of the outlaw’s name, he commanded: 
“Enough of this! I forbid another word. 
Madam,” to Virginia, “you know the 
truth. God save you from my’’—with one 
deeply satirical gesture—‘‘my sons!” he 
finished. The expression of Robert’s face 
immediately after Virginia’s coming into 
the room had not escaped him 

The curtains of the room being drawn to 
exclude the heat, a filtering daylight floated 
within like sunset dusk. For a moment 
every one now, observing Virginia, sup- 
posed her to have stepped into the track of 
an intenser ray striking through the curtain. 
She had been abserbed with the conver- 
sation between father and son, and now 
seemed awakening, with the fresh hues of 
sleep stili about her. 

Perhaps only the blood mantling her 
cheeks caused the charming illusion—that 


Would 
exclaimed General Vane 


also is true,” said 
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| appeared to skip in the 


| cool, and there he lurked, 
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a wave of color appeared in the coarse black 
cloth over breast and shoulders; neverthe- 
less the others always remembered her as 
moving during those moments in a peculiar 
rose-colored light. 

“T understand now very clearly,” said 
Virginia, laughing to herself. “Mr. 
Sterling was gambling.” 

There was no answer, for they were as- 
tonished by her change in manner and the 
tone of her voice—sweet, but pitched in 
that elfish key so delightful to story-hearing 
children. 

She continued as one who cannot keep 
good tidings to herself--the joyousness of 
laughter in every word: 

“He would not deceive me even in 
regard to his business. Before he would 
say he cared for me he must have his own 
brother proclaim him in my presence as 
a professional gambier—deliberately lead 
his brother there to denounce him and give 
the greatest possible weight to the judg- 
ment of family and friends against him. 
And how does he play, General Vane? Is 
it professional to provoke Chance as he has 


done—to show me his own game because 
he would not cheat me as an unskilled 
player? Ihonorsuchaman! I trust such 


” 


a gambler! 
She spoke now rapidly, tren.blingly —her 
eyes were brilliant, her beauty dazzling; 
and, incarnadined from head to foot, she 
stood in the sensuous dusk the rapt and 
passionate sibyl of the summer city. 

“He risked high stakes—life stakes—to 
gain my trust. He won it! And more 
I will gamble with him, stake for stake! 
Body, soul, will I gamble on his honor! 
Madam, give me a pen! 

Mrs, Vane, who had risen from her chair 
with a hand pressing her breast as though 
fascinated by the girl, ran to her desk. 

Virginia wrote rapidly. 

“‘Here is my address and my name,” she 
said, giving the sheet of paper to General 
Vane. “I am Virginia Tarn, of the Mary- 
land Tarns, sir. There has been honor and 
virtue among us. And I, the last of the 
line, will pay willingly, by disgrace itself, 
the stake I lay, if Mr. Sterling Vane will 
come to claim it. But he will not come!" 

General Vane held the paper respect- 
fully. He extended his hand, like some 
courtly old field-marshal surrendering his 
sword to an invincible adversary, and bowed 
with ceremony—almost with reverence. 

“T shall have the honah of delivering 
your message, Miss Virginia,”’ he said. 

“Goodby,” said the girl half tenderly, 
and went out. 

As she stood a moment in the hall a door 
below opened softly and Mrs. Vane glided 
to her side; the faded eyes were shining 
brightly. 

“You will let me come to see you?” she 
whispered almost pleadingly. 

“No,” replied Virginia half sadly. 

“Oh, what strength and wondrous soul 
to be in a woman!” exclaimed Robert 
Vane’s wife. “If I had possessed it I should 
have been a happy woman!” She paused 
and listened, half frightened. “1 must 
go!” she panted; and, drawing Virginia to 
her, she kissed the girl on both cheeks. 
“I just love you—dear, brave girl!” she 
said, and in a moment had vanished. 

The streets undulated and tall buildings 
wavering, heated 
air; but Virginia walked home leisurely, 
breathing deeply of the fumes which now, 
instead of suffocating, only sustained her 
mind in its gentle frenzy. It had been her 
own hour of abandonment to the summer 
city’s madness—but in her nature passion 
had become etherealized by fire. 


In the heart of the smoldering town sat 
Mr. Palter. His den was cavernous and 
full of strata- 


| gem as a spider patiently awaiting some 


| heat-crazed fiy. 


It was Sunday morning. 

The old negro stole in and out of the 
room. Marse Dan’] has came. Marse 
Dan’l has a package,” he announced be 
tween these gnomelike movements. 

“A package,” reflected Mr. Palter 
approvingly. “Danny is getting playful; 
it is a good sign.” And he set his flask and 
glass conveniently upon the desk. 

Presently Sterling entered with a bundle 


| under his arm; his uncertain tread de- 


lighted Mr. Palter, who beckoned with his 
forefinger. 

“No, Pal—no,” replied Sterling ear- 
nestly. “I feel that [ll never drink or 
gamble again.” He shuddered at the very 
thought. “‘That fool Smoke is fired,”’ re- 
flected Mr. Palter bitterly. “He lied to 
me in plain English!” 
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| waiting. 


| his country’s history. 
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“Pal, I’ve wronged that girl—deeply!” 
exclaimed Sterling. 

Palter turned slowly and resignedly in 
his pivot chair, but the face and strained 
attitude of his partner startled him like 
a cry of anguish. 

“Of course I can’t understand how I 
could have mistaken her—it’s all over now 
anyhow. I am a villain in my thoughts, 
Pal!” he cried, with an appalling break in 
coherent expression; “the funny part of it 
is that I really knew the truth about Virginia 


| all the time; but I was too low to acknowl- 


edge ——” Without coming to a conclu- 
sion he sunk suddenly into a dead stillness. 

Palter had the contents of Maybelle’s 
note in mind. 

“I might be wrong though, after all,” 
mused Sterling. ‘‘She wouldn’t meet me 
in such a makeup.” 

Still Palter did not choose to banish this 


| doubt; instead, he pointed to the bundle 


under Sterling’s arm. 
“‘Ratty gave ——”’ began Sterling; and 
then with an impatient gesture: “I'm 


| going into my office, Pal, to arrange some 


papers. You know I go tomorrow. 

Abruptly he turned and entered his own 
office beyond Palter’s, closing the door 
behind him. 

Palter shrugged his shoulders and sat 
“First a message, then a bundle; 
the dame herself will show up pretty soon,” 
he said philosophically. 

In this state of expectancy he was not 
surprised when the attendant appeared in 
the doorway. 

“Two gemmen to see Marse Dan’l,” he 


id. 

“Hold them in the anteroom.” Palter 
stepped down the corridor with a lightness 
surprising in so massive a figure and ap- 
peared to the two callers a moment later. 

“Tam Mr. Robert Vane,” announced the 
younger of the two men haughtily. “We 
inquired for Mr. Sterling.” 

Palter heard without expression or ges- 
ture; but a slight flicker under the narrow 
eyelids betrayed his surprise when observ- 
ing Robert’s companion, and he had the 
uncanny feeling that Sterling himself stood 
before him shrunken and whitened with 
age. Though sere of flesh, the rounded 
brow and aquiline nose, the chin, sensitive 
but firm, were cast in the same mold. And 
now the old gentleman addressed Palter 
with the same simplicity and courtliness 


| of manner. 


“TI am intrusted with a message, suh, 


| which I must deliver to Mr. Sterling in 


yverson. He is my son,” added the General 
riefly. 

Mr. Palter was not to be moved or im- 
pressed by anything New York could pro- 
duce—he had shuffled beauty, wealth and 
influence in his packs of cards; but here 
was a peg. beg ws into the age of Broad- 
way from that mighty, mythological past 
Palter was vaguely 
conscious that hands now withered had 


| swung strange power in another order of 


things and that national tragedies had 
centered in such polite old gentlemen. 

Mr. Palter bowed gravely, though 
slightly perturbed. 

“Your son is on his way to Europe,” 
he replied. 

The General reflected, plainly disap- 
pointed. 

“I am Palter, his partner,” continued 
the latter. ‘“‘We'’ve plunged considerable 
together; he risked telling me who he was 
about ten years ago. If you would honor 
me with your confidence ——” He paused. 
“Wish I could remember more 0’ Danny’s 
words,” he reflected. “T ll make some bad 
play here in a minute.’ 

“The message is not of such a nature,’ 
replied the General; ‘“‘and it is hardly one 
to express in writing, either.” 

“TI am to meet my partner in Paris next 
month,” said Palter; “but I must say 
that, if your message is from a woman call- 
ing herself Virginia Tarn, I must revoke. 
My offer don’t stand.” 

obert laughed easily. 

“You know her?” he said, switching 
about with his cane. 

“No doubt,” said Palter dryly. 

“How did you happen on such a con- 
jecture?” inquired the General in aston- 
ishment. 

“From what I know of dames,” replied 
Palter, who was himself again. After all, 
this old gentleman was ordinary flesh and 
bone. 

“T have the honah to info’m you, suh,” 
said General Vane to Mr. Palter, “that I 
am the frierd of that young lady. Insinu- 


” 


| ations | have heard from you—and from 
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yourself, Robert —must be retracted. Such 
a woman is guarded by the Almighty; but, 
being on the ground, I will not wait for 
her to seek further protection than my 
own.” 

Mr. Palter discovered that he was not 
quite himself after all. 

“You have said that she ‘called herself’ 
Virginia Tarn,” continued the General. 

“Tt is true,” replied Mr. Palter cau- 
tiously. “She calls herself Virginia Tarn,” 
he mused as though greatly regretting the 
fact. 

“The cowardly innuendo of your tone 
and mannah discredit you, Mr. Palter 
as you call yourself,” returned General 
Vane. “I do not make this statement in 
her defense —she requires none; but I knew 
several of the Maryland Tarns before the 
Southern Revolution. They were highly 
honored, and were very careless with fire- 
ahms. This young woman has their pride 
and virtue and unbounded courage. If I 
remember rightly she resembles them in 
feature. Nomattah—sheis Virginia Tarn.” 

Mr. Paicer had warred with everything 
in New York, from coquetry to political 
influence and mere brute violence, but 
never had he encountered such an adver- 
sary as Danny’s father. His veins tingled 
as at a bugle’s call; he was summoned to 
vindicate himself upon an honorable field, 
but his pitiable defense consisted of one 
halting assertion: 

‘Danny’s been shot all to pieces—ever 
since that girl picked him up on the street.” 

“What of that?” demanded the old 
champion. “Tell it all. I will leave 
no unexplained incident to your base 
interpretation.” 

Palter’s black eyes were shallow and 
steady—his face inscrutable. To all ap- 
pearance he was perfectly composed, and 
not for an instant did he relinquish his 
purpose of preventing the delivery of the 
girl’s message, whatever it might be. 

“She was wandering about the street by 
herself and spoke to Danny. Then she 
showed up at his café. Danny’s senti- 
mental; he is a sympathizer—with pikers, 
yeggmen, and this girl.” 

The General, listening to Palter’s defense 
of his position with an expression of con- 
tempt, struck the floor with his stick; his 
gray eyes gleamed brilliantly under their 
shaggy brows, 

“Ha, there is her attitude fully ex- 
plained!” exclaimed the old man trium- 
phantly. “ Desolate, forlorn, in this strange 
city, the girl was attracted by a kind look, 
a passing courtesy. She spoke. Is a 
ventionality a law in this place? Yes; she 
was guilty of acrime! In - loneliness < 
spoke to a gentleman.” 

Mr. Palter was more than perturbed. He 
possessed sufficient experience to run New 
York, socially as well as every other way; 
the affair between this man and woman was 
simplicity itself. And yet, with all his wis- 
dom of men and women, he could not de- 
fend himself against the denunciations of 
this strange old man. 

“Somehow he takes a different slant at 
the business,” reflected Palter helplessly. 
Then he thought to cover his weakness by 
lowly deference, consoling himself with the 
reflection: ‘Well, he’s Danny‘s father and 
I'll treat him like a king.” But General 
Vane refused the proffered seat and ignored 
the bow which accompanied it. 

“T do not require your civilities, suh,” 
he said quietly: “I am waiting for you to 
retract your aspersion on the character of 
this noble woman—as good a woman as 
ev ah trod this planet. Robert! 

“Yes, sir; I was mistaken,” replied the 
latter. Palterlooked from one to the other. 

“Bah!” he snarled at Robert, as though 
denying his right to decide such a matter. 
Palter paced the length of the room and 
back again, the old gentleman’s tone still 
thrilling him; the uncompromising defense 
of this unknown woman made him strangely 
uneasy. 

Suddenly he came up to General Vane. 
“Do you mean she is a good woman?” he 
asked. Receiving only a stern look in reply 
he continued: ‘“ How do you know?” 

General Vane knitted his brow a moment 
and then, after a moment’s scrutiny of 
the old gambler, answered with a softened 
manner: 

“You must understand that she is of my 
own people and station.’ 

Palter was deeply impressed, but after a 
moment’s irresolution said earnesily: 

“T have never known but one good 
woman in all the world.” 

“You have my sincere sympathy, Mr. 
Palter.” 
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The gambler did not take Robert into 
account, but continued speaking to General 
Vane as though in strictest privacy. 

“The woman is Joe Brown’s wife. I 
went to board with ’em when Joe rummed 
up, twenty-five years ago. When Joe got 
sober one day I said: ‘Joe, I’m going to 
move. You're drunk a good deal; and, 
seeing the missus round here alone, I've 
got to think too much of her.’ ‘Tell her?’ 
asked Joe, and I was mad enough to throw 
him out. ‘I wouldn't dare,’ 1 answered 
him. ‘Well, I guess she knows it anyway 


| they generally do.’ But he wouldn't let me 


move. ‘It’s good for anybody to be in love 
with a good woman,’ he explained. ‘But 
suppose she gets in love with me?’ ‘Then 
she'll be all the kinder to me,’ answered 


| Joe, ‘and pretty soon she’ll pull me up out 


o’ the ginshops.’ And she did too; then 
she fell more in love with Joe than ever. 
But, in all the years it took, she never 
batted her eye at me—though she did care 
for me most, as Joe and she both tell me 
now we're all getting old. Of course I think 
just as much of her as ever—and it’s kept 
me straight hy 

Palter told this merely as a preliminary, 
but his hearer took into account the grad- 
ua! widening of the eyes, whose still pupils 
lighiened from the fartherest, purest re- 
cesses of the soul. Otherwise the gambler’s 
eountenance remained a mask of marble 

““Now,”’ exclaimed Paiter in a voice that 
reverberated from end to end of the room, 
“you know about one good woman!” His 
whole figure seemed to expand with pride. 
“Tell me,” he said half threateningly, 

that your Virginia Tarn is as good as the’ '” 

The General answered, slightly affected: 
“T tell you that she is good, Mr. Palter 
though,” he added, “‘such women as Mrs. 
Joe Brown and Virginia Tarn require no 
one to approve their character.” 

Palter was not only stoical himself but 
he seemed to absorb the emotions of others, 
as certain metals occlude fiery gases; but 
upon hearing the name of Mrs. Joe Brown 
spoken so reverentially by this old aris- 
tocrat and coupled with that of an honored 
woman of his own class, the stoic thrilled 
and his breast heaved with a mighty sigh 

““You may hear her message,” continued 


‘the General after a moment’s thought, 
’ “because, Mr. Palter, your own character 


is now more revealed to me, and I know 
you would not wish to malign a woman, 
even in thought.” 

Briefly the General described Virginia's 
visit and repeated her words. He made a 
very simple narrative, only wishing to set 
Palter right toward the affair. 

When the incident was told Palter turned 
to the window and looked out upon the 
street; but he could not restrain his emo- 
tion and he faced about. “Did Virginia 
Tarn stand pat? Did she come at Danny 
Sterling with a stake like that ——” 
Abruptly he paused. Even in a moment of 
unprecedented excitement, his wily, prac- 
tical mind compelled the doubt. “But 
why, General Vane,” he demanded — “ why 
would she be disgraced if Danny did follow 
up her address and call her hand?” 

The two men looked into each other’s 
eyes—here was a point difficult to explain 
to the man of plainer breeding; but the 
General was anxious to do so without 
offense. ‘‘ You remember the girl was very 
forlorn and lonely ” he began slowly; 
yut the other raised his hand and, after a 
noment, said bruskly: 

“T’ve got you. She was ashamed to see 
him again. But do women—even good 
women—carry modesty so far?” He 
answered himself: “Sure, they do. If 
Mother Joe Brown in her worst trouble had 
ever broke away one second by a stop 
watch, she’d never have wanted to see me 
again. Would she, General Vane?” 

“She would not,” replied the other. 

“And I'd have been pretty low to force 
her hand! Ah-h!” he exclaimed, his face 
flushing again, “‘she laid odds on Danny's 
honor. Reputation, body, soul—he could 
have for the claiming. Rake ‘em in like 
table winnings. She couldn’t resist him 
and he loving her as I loved Joe Brown's 
wife in the day when I was young. Gen- 
eral Vane,” he said, and his voice was like 
the whispered tones of a lion, intense and 


| thrilling with that dominant passion whose 
; every emotion had been repressed from the 


beginning —‘‘General Vane,” said the old 


| gambler, “that is what I cali high play!” 


After this there was a pause, for the 


outburst of such a nature is impressive. 


The General, saying gloomily, ““ You may 
deliver my son the message—I thank God 
he is not here!”’ prepared to depart. 
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EVENING POST 


Now Mr. Palter was in an actual game; 
he observed with shallow, narrowed eyes, 
and spoke with no perceptible movement 
of the lips. 

“You mean, sir, that if Danny was 
here—and received this message— Virginia 
Tarn would lose her stakes?” 

“It is true,” replied the General with 
the expression of a man profoundly afflicted. 

Palter clashed a silver bell upon the table 
beside him. 

“You would not lie for your son, General 
Vane?” he asked with interest. 

“No; I could not.” 

“T would have lied for mine,” said Palter 
rather exultantly. 

The old negro appeared in response to 
the bell and was told to bring Mr. Sterling 
to meet his father. 

General Vane, greatly surprised, made 
no comment and seated himself for the 
first time. 

Presently Sterling entered, carrying the 
bundle under his arm. He anticipated a 
painful interview concerning Baron Hir- 
schel, but the disaster of this love affair 
made him indifferent to aught else. 

He spoke respectfully to his father and 
nodded to Robert, but ~ Bn was no shaking 
of hands. General Vane said: 

“Virginia Tarn called on me this morn- 
ing, having heard Robert name my hotel. 
She wished you to know that she esteems 
and trusts you, in defiance of the opinion of 
others. And she has written her place of 
residence upon this paper.” 

Sterling took the paper with a shaking 
hand; he did not attempt to conceal his 
emotion. “‘You are generous, sir,” he 
said. “‘This message, coming by your 
hand, makes me doubly happy.” 

There was no reply to this, and Sterling, 
slightly disconcerted by the silence and the 


| peculiar attentiveness of the others, paused 


in the very act of reading the address. 
“Virginia wishes to see me!” he exclaimed. 
“I believe the affair is in your own 
hands,” replied his father dryly. 
The man’s loverlike eagerness was suc- 
ceeded by a manner entirely listless. 
“Virginia did not say she wished to see 
me again?” 
‘She did not.” | 
“Why did she give you this address?” 
“To place the affair in your own hands.” 
Sterling could not of course conjecture 


| the nature of Virginia’s interview with his 


relatives, but he felt here an inconsistency 
that did not accord with Virginia’s character 
as he understood it. 

“If she wished to see me again she would 
have said so,” he thought; and, being | 
accustomed to seek for the motive under- | 
lying every action, he coolly tore the paper 
into bits. “Why, I cannot use that,” he 
explained candidly; ‘ ‘she knew very well | 
that I could not.” 

“Now all trace of her is utterly lost!’ 
exclaimed the General with quick regret. 

“‘ As I fully believe she intended,” replied | 
en thoughtfully. Evidently in dis- | 

tress, he was not distrait. Instead, he 
spoke firmly as though the sacrifice had 
given him new strength. Then, thanking 
his father and believing a prolongation of | 
this ordeal to be unnecessary and in bad 
taste, he withdrew and they heard the 
street door close behind him. 

“She wins,” said Palter. 

General Vane leaned forward, without 
word or motion, as though listening to the 
footsteps of his son. 

“She wins,” he repeated suddenly. 

After a pause Mr. Palter said heavily: “I 
was playing Danny for asurething. W hy, 
I remember when he had the horse Julius 
Cesar scratched. Cost him fifteen thou- 





sand brave men! Remember, you were 
playing him heavy for first place!” — with 
a cold stare at Robert Vane who, standing 
behind his father, raised both hands in a 
spasm of fright; but Palter did not heed 
his pleading. ‘Well, Danny heard Julius 


| was to carry your plantation on his back. 


The race was fixed; Julius was primed to 
blow up. And it cost Danny fifteen thou- 
sand to have him scratched and the race 


| declared off! So, you see I knew my man.” 


The General's eyes glittered ominously, 
but he neither questioned Robert nor 
upbraided him. 

“‘Danny’s out of the firm now,” resumed 
Palter—‘‘doesn’t feel playful any more. 
Told me he’d never gamble again.” 

He said this inditferently, but the General 
was not altogether deceived. 

“You've been partners a long time,” he 
observed. 

“Yes; but time’s up when a man doesn’t 





feel playful any longer. And now I tell 
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THE SATURDAY 


you,” Palter said abruptly to Robert Vane, 
“that Baron Hirschel will finish my game 
before he begins yours.” 

There was nothing aggressive in his 
demeanor, but the serpent eyes opened 
unblinkingly and the irises appeared of 
flickering, greenish fire. 

“Mr. Palter,” the old General inter- 
posed softly —‘“‘ Mr. Palter, I shall not use 
the word ‘skin,’ which infers something 
irregular in your profession; but, as a gen- 
tleman intrusting the affaihs of a friend 
to another gentleman, I tell you, Flay the 
Baron! Flay him alive—down to his scurvy 
bones, suh! Remember, I trust you in this 
matter.” 

Mr. Palter bowed. 

General Vane lingered a moment longer 


, and then, throwing aside his habitual re- 


serve with an effort, said frankly: “‘I have 
met my son again after long estrangement. 
Since my heart has changed toward him, 
why should vanity keep us apart? I shall 
make the first advance.” 

“He starts abroad tomorrow,’ 
Palter heavily, “but you'll see him 
meantime. Danny doesn’t need much 
encouragement to be a good son.’ 

As they shook hands at parting, the Gen- 
eral resumed with a certain gloomy tender- 
ness: ‘I am much affected by this affaih of 
Miss Virginia Tarn. Daniel has come back 
as a son raised from the dead; and yet I 
have now a daughter to lament. She is the 
fairest spirit who has entered my life in 
many a year. Always,” continued the old 
man, “I have most honahed women for this 
very willingness to sacrifice themselves to 
the sentiment of modesty—it is the sweet 
martyrdom of an angel, sun. But some- 
times, Mr. Palter’’—he struck his stick 
upon the floor—‘‘sometimes I fear they 
carry it damned far, suh!” 

“Mother Joe would do it,” said Palter, 
escorting his guest to the door. 

“They are not altogether unselfish,” 
replied the General sternly. “‘But I know 
Virginia Tarn, of the old Maryland Tarns. 
She would rather embrace misery than sur- 
render to happiness at the price of a blush 
We shall never see her again—never!”’ 

Mr. Palter returned to his den, where he 
sat brooding. “If Mother Joe had ever 
batted an eyelash I’d never have seen her 
again either,” he reflected with awe. Such 
was his profound conviction; yet after a 
time he said: “‘A gambling chance.” And 
all day he waited stoically in his den, never 
once regretting that he had not delivered 
Maybelle’s message. “If Danny’s worth a 
good wornan he ought to know one when he 

| sees her,” said P. alter severely. 


Sunday afte ernoon three men sat on a 
bench in the little park’ where Vi irginia had 
been wont to take her recreation—a re- 
spectable workman, a panhandler and a 

| piker they were; the latter being Ratty, an 
acquaintance of Mr. Sterling’s who had a 
habit of holding his head between his hands. 

Their watchfulness was directed toward 
a solitary figure, sitting across the park 
with a bundle under his arm. 

“T’ll make a book,” said the piker, “that 
the -— shows up again in thirty minutes.” 

ve got you,” replied the panhandler. 

“You said you didn’t have any more 
money,” said Ratty anxiously. 

The panhandler, whose scaly hands and 
sore eyes were respected as valuable busi- 
ness assets, jingled his pocket. The others 
laughed derisively, for this was wagered 
money and the possessor was under guard 
as stakeholder. 

“*When she went by this morning she had 
a prayer-book in her hand,” remarked the 
workman, “‘and I say she won’t come back 
to flirt of a Sunday.” 

“My money goes,” said the panhandler, 
“that she'll just wait round till she gets him. 
| She won’t speak to him first. But we've 

got the bets on paper.” 

“Now that the coin’s up, I'll tell you 
gents that you don’t know women,” spoke 
up Ratty. 

“Don’t I?” replied the panhandler 
gloomily; but the workman was interested. 
“You say they got acquainted on the 
street?” 

“TI gave it to you straight,” retorted 

| Ratty with dignity. ‘“‘They got acquainted 
and I saw ‘em come out of a restaurant 
afterward. Then she must have shook him, 
because he came to the scoreboard two or 
three times, looking round. Then she left 
her bundle here, and I took it to that gent 
over yonder and told him she sat in this 
park.” 

|  “*What’s his name?” asked the workman 

| indiscreetly. 


“T can be trusted.” | 


replied | 
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Shrewd business men often 
tell us of WALES machines that are 

practically as new after 5, 6 and 
even 7 hard service, ask why we 
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years’ and 
give our unusual 5-year guarantee when the usual! 
l-year guarantee would be sufficient 

The 


years, 





reason for this dates back several 
} 


when we decided it good poncy to give 


WALES users unusual value for their money. We 
did this by building an unusually practical and 
durable machine Then, as proof of these 
qualities, and of our unlimited confidence 

in the WALES, we decided to aga do 

the unusual and give with every machine 


a written 5-year guarantee. 
Proof that the W Al ES n service has 


justified t! ntee found 
ist of ent ast ers, re es 


of nationally kno 


guarar 


wt mcerns, su us Sea 
ck & Co., Nationa! City Bank of New 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Pennsylvania R. 
and | and more bank In nearly eve 
case these shrewd buyer ad to be « ed #§ 
by competitive tests that the WALES w ra 
the best Time ha pr ed the 4 
judgment good Pa P, 
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nvestment 


upon 
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More pertinent facts if FF oe 


you mail the coupon. / 
Free trial. Easy payments r 


The Adder Machine Co. Tw 


259 Walnut St., Kingston Station 4 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. oA sy 


Agents in all Leading Cities Sf 
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| The Goncine has this L 


eee . Guarantee 
It, we your opumon, this garment, labeled as below, 


fails to give you its cost value wm underwear satislaction, 
to we and we will replace # or refund your money, me 


The aniee els to every genuine * Porosknit * 
1 anped "Sex y *\mperlect” across the * Poroskmt 
“or Caines Keiting a Amserdam, York 


onde e 


pre 0, 
Lee oe als 


The *Porosknit" 
that there is such quality in genuine "P 
each garment with the absolute warranty of * 
This is unanswerable proof of how good 
* Porosknit * Look for 


label, as shown here. 


For MEN Any Sizle 
oO Shirts and Drawers 
S per garment 


guarantee has no conditions or time-limit. 
oroskait "—the best materials 


Accept no imitation—remembering that none but the genuine can have the real 


* Porosknit" UNION SUITS are the maximum of comfort —no bulging at waist line— 
easy to button—stay buttoned. Light, Cool and Elastic. 
| 


| 
| 
Write fer Interesting Illustrated Style Booklet 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, 


abel 


“‘Imitated but 
not Duplicated’’ 


‘ 


Handled 
by 
Good 
Dealers 
Everywhere 


tetum it direct 
juding postage 
arment not 





This means | 
possible, the | 


utmost care in making, durability, true fit and comfort—that we, the makers, can stand back of } 


satisfaction, or your money back. * 
is genuine " Porosknit." 


the Guarantee Bond with each garment. 


For BOYS Union Suits— Any Style 
5c For Men For Boys 
$1.00 50c 








1 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Your Car Needs It 


_ Statistics prove that imperfect lubrica- 
tion causes more than half the motor car 
troubles. Most of these are cured by the 











use of Flake Graphite, which produces on 
bearing surfaces a thin, tough veneer that 
permanently prevents contact of the metal 


surfaces—reduces friction 


and does away 
with cutting and he 


ating of bearings. 


DIXON’S 


Motor Graphite 
(Puiverized Flake) 


Mix it with your 
will do it for 


ywn choice of lubricants or we 
as we manufacture a full line 
ontaining Dixon's Motor Graphite 
our dealer for Dixon's Graphite Lubricant 
6 s highest quality mineral grease scien- 
smbined with Dixon s Motor Graphite. 
diffe rentials and transmissions, More 
.! than plain oil or grease. 

Send name and model of car for 
e book, 246 G, Lubricating the 


you 
of greases « 


Mes 



















Joseph Dixon 
Crucible 
Company 

Established tn 1827 

Jersey City, N. J. 








No More Burning 


With a Boss Oven, you can watch your baking 
or roasting through the glass door while you are 
doing your other work. You never have to stoop. 
You can turn the Boss Oven at any angle so that from 
any part of your kitchen you can see your baking. 





| The Boss Oven heats in 2 minutes: keeps an even 
beat; bakes absolutely uniformly; saves fuel, and being 
asbestos lined, it keeps in the heat, does not heat up the 
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kitchen. The glass is guaranteed not to Meam up ov break 
from heat Be sure you see the name “‘Boss’’ on the 
front. Made in 3 sizes, it fits on top of your oil, gaso- 
line or gas stove. 260,000 now in use. 


Write today for the free Boss Catalog 

ecipe Book, which shows all the new 
oven styles and gives 16 pages of new recipes. 
Address The Huenefeld Co., 2500 Straight St, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For sale by all good dealers 





















Simple — easi 
Secure —holdey 
Cheap — cost lit 


Samples, 5 


? THE De LONG HOOK AND EYE CO., 654-658 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 
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PAPER FASTENERS “© 


ly adjusted and detached. 

*y sheet —top, bottom, middle, 
tle, can be used over and over. 
sizes, free on request. 
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“Oh, that wouldn’t do at all, you know,” 
reproved Ratty. 

“You might go and blackmail him your- 
self,” simpered the panhandler to the 
workman. 

“If you didn’t have them stakes where 
they'd spill out I’d stand you on your bean,” 
said Ratty wrathfully. ‘I believe you put 
‘em in your pocket loose on purpose.” 

“Let me hold the stakes,”’ suggested the 
workman accommodatingly; but the others 


| laughed him to scorn. 


So they continued watching, as they had 
been doing for several hours, wit a sordid 
interest in the romance of Mr. Sterling and 
Miss Virginia Tarn. Sunday is an off day 
for amusement or profit, but ia Ratty the 


| marvelous sporting instinct enabled him to 


develop a game amid the most discouraging 


| conditions. 


Sterling had come directly to the park 
after leaving the gambling-house, and 
Ratty, being on the lookout, had quickly 
interested his acquaintances in this novel 
event upon the passing of Virginia with 
the prayer-book. The workman had been 
deeply impressed with the prayer-book and 
admitted secretly a strong interest in the 
sweet-faced young lady. The panhandler, 
regarding her professionally, thought she 


| would contribute her last quarter for the 
| cure of sore eyes; 


but the piker always 
bet against the favorite on principle. 

The girl had come face to face with Ster- 
ling before observing him; then their eyes 
met, for his own had been upon her from 
the time her shadow fell into the park. 

For a moment she had stood mute and 
frightened. ‘‘He has come for me,” she 
thought, and knew that if he but spoke or 
beckoned she must follow him. However 
he claimed her, whether in honor or not, 
she must follow; for human pride and vir- 
tue are phantom defenders against the 
dear companion of loneliness. Today she 
felt utterly abandoned amid this solitude 
of strangers—the sight of Sterling over- 
whelmed her with happiness, as might the 
touch of the Savior; and yet she trembled 
with mortal fear. 

If he spoke or beckoned! But he did not; 


| only looked a moment into her face and then 


| away. 


| street 


| Virginia’s 





During that long moment, as she 
passed on, the slight doubt between them 
vanished and each knew the other perfectly. 

Virginia returned from church by another 
, but Sterling remained in his place, 
upright, still, unconscious of changing light 
and shadow, with his glance leveled across 
the park. 

He was not listless or abstracted, but 
waiting —only waiting —for whatever might 
come. 

The afternoon wore on and the storm, 
which for days had been threatening from 
distant skies, began circling more closely 
about the city. Still Sterling sat unmoved, 
though a thunderbolt was tossed from cloud 
to cloud and another appeared to burst like 
a shell, with dazzling coruscations. 

“These are my Sunday clothes,” 
the workman, squinting at the sky. 

“ He is not game,” reflected Ratty aloud; 
and the other, with a scowl, settled back 
stolidly —he could not endure this reproach 
from a sporting man. 

However, when the air rocked under 
another thunderclap the panhandler be- 
came affected. “We'll watch from some 
doorway,” he suggested; but Ratty, detect- 
ing a sinister motive, pulled him down on 
the bench. 

“T guess you don’t know the doorways 
leading out o’ those blind alleys and courts,” 
said Ratty. ‘He couldn't remember one 
of ’em—not with four and a half stake-money 
in his clothes,”’ he murmured absently. 

“There she comes!” exclaimed the 
panhandler, and pointed. Virginia Tarn 
was coming; halfway toward the park she 
walked toward Sterling. 

“You lose,” said the workman’s compan- 
ions. ‘This closes you out ef the betting.” 

After hesitating a moment, however, 
with drooping head, Virginia turned and 
walked resolutely out of the park. 

“She’s all right!” exclaimed the work- 
man, who had been regarding Virginia with 
mournful interest. He thought that to 
surrender his wager would be to confess 
s dishonor. Consequently he de- 
clined todoso. “She thought he was gone,’ 
declared the workman firmly, “and went 
right back when she saw him.” 

While the dispute occasioned by this 
attitude was at its height, Virginia came 
back into the park. 

A monitory squall picked up the dust in 
a whirlwind; Sterling was covered with it, 
but he did not move nor could he perceive 


hinted 
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Virginia’s approach thistime. Still looking 
over the park with level eyes, he awaited 
what would come, as he had done in every 
game of life, with composure and resolution. 

The sporting group had forgotten the 
storm and did not heed the dust further 
than to move forward through the ob- 
securing clouds. Virginia approached; her 
skirts were fluttering, her hair loosened. 
Sterling saw her and she stopped —came on 
again and, as the tempest broke, stood 
before him, giving a single, inarticulate 
cry. For, swept by the wind and dust, the 
man appeared one of those fateful figures 
abandoned to the sands of the desert. 

“She spoke to him—I win!” Ratty 
shouted through the tumult. 

The panhandler shrieked his protest: 
“She only made a noise in her throat; she 
didn’t speak a word. She’s gone again!” 

Ratty had actually slipped his hand into 
the stakeholder’s pocket. 

“I didn’t lose,” said the workman stub- 
bornly. “I don’t count her coming back 
like this.” Understanding that his words 
were carried away in the tempest, he de- 
clared his sentiments by seizing the stake- 
holder. The latter pointed, and all saw 
Sterling rise unsteadily and, after a mo- 
ment, pass into the dusk of rain. Yet 
Virginia hadn’t waited round! 

Sterling found her near the edge of the 
park and the wind fairly swept them into 
a deep doorway. Virginia, abandoned to 
the tempest, was a pathetic figure to the 
strong man, and he stood before the blast 
to shelter her. He would even have assisted 
in arranging the tangled hair, but the 
bundle was in the way. 

“Here is your blue dress,” he said. 

“T was going back after it,”’ she replied 
slowly, “since you would not bring it to me.” 

“You know I could not do that,” he said; 
and the girl, with a little sigh, repeated: 
“T knew.” 

Not a word was said of the crimson gown 
or the makeup until long afterward; May- 
belle’s explanation was not necessary. 

They stood with hands clasped in frank 
comradeship, looking pensively into the 
rain. “It was terrible to think of you out 
there,” she said. 

**I'd have died, I guess,” said Sterling. 

They felt that there had been no con- 
quest, no surrender. Destiny held them 
and what is pride before destiny? 

“Those men are fighting!” exclaimed 
Virginia, and wondered that they could do 
so in this happy, happy world. ‘Men are 
not consistent,” she said regretfully. 

The tempest bore away and as the sun 
twinkled out they thrilled with the first air 
of fall. Round them rose a fairy city, as 
on a windowpane, with towers and turrets 
of hoarfrost sparkling against skies of winter 
blue. A different life, wholesome, ani- 
mated, began to appear upon the streets. 

Sterling thought first toe telephone his 
partner to close accounts. 

Mr. Palter swung heavily in his pivot 
aeke at the ringing of the telepnone. He 
winced at the joyousness of Sterling's 
“Hello!” And, without waiting for another 
word, he said: 

“As you're going away, 
closed you out of this business. 
to your credit.” 

This was summary. 
was through,” 
a good friend; 
him always.” 

““General Vane wishes to see you and 
Virginia,” came over the wire. “‘ Good luck, 
Danny!” There the connection was broken. 

“The old fox has guessed,” thought 
Sterling. ‘‘ My father has sent for us,” he 
told Virginia. 

“Then all is well,” she replied. 

Mr. Palter rose from the desk and looked 
through all the apartments. 

**Danny knew one when he saw her,” he 
said, listening as for the sound of footsteps. 
“Empty,” he muttered to the statue of 
Chance. “Just you and me now.” Then 
he returned to his desk and put out the 
lamp. “I did jockey a good while for a 
start,” he told himself with a sort of 
triumph; “‘but then I took the lead and 
says to the General: ‘I know the man. 
And I called in Danny and gave him up to 
the General and Virginia.’ 

He sat there long, as Sterling had done 
in the park—silent, contained. 

And that was high play for you, Pal- 
ter—high play!” he said; but this time 
there was no trace of the dominant passion 
in his manner—and the black eyes gazed 
dully into the overshadowed room. 


Danny, I’ve 
The check’s 
“Still, I told him I 


reflected Sterling. “‘Pal’s 
but it’s business first with 


(THE END) 
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At $2.50 
Porto Rico Smokers 


I Must Limit You 
to ONE BOX 


None Less Than 5% Inches Long 
Express Charges Fully Prepaid 


In making my regular 10 and 15 cent Porto 
Rican cigars, there's always some leaf left that’s 
a tnifle too short. This I] make into PORTO 
RICO SMOKERS — 5%" long, some a bit 
longer. The same tobacco with the rich, nutty, 
satistying flavor that goes into cigars | get over 
5 times as much for goes into PORTO RICO 
SMOKERS. The only difference is in the 
looks. Most of the SMOKERS are snapped- 
up by my regular customers, who eagerly 
await this opportunity of getting 10 and 15 
cent cigar value for 2'/2 cents. ‘The rest I use 
as “acquaintance-makers” 
of cigars. I can sell you only 1OO PORTO 
RICO SMOKERS. But, I'll stretch a 
point and sell you 200 if you'll send me the 
names and addresses of 3 of y ur ¢ igar-smoking 
frends. 
ers must receive preference, | can't promise 
to fill all orders from new customers, Your 
money back if the SMOKERS don't tickle 


your palate. 


As the orders of my regular custom- 
8 


I'll refund your money promptly 
if I can’t fill your order 


No orders filled after August § 


MORTON R. EDWIN, 66 West 125th Street, New York 


Make all remitt 
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ness of a clean skin| 
‘from bath to bath’’| 
by 
tion odorless. 


25 drug id department st 
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and 25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid, 


making perspira- 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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The Fireless of the F ieee id 


1912 Caloric 


Fireless Cook Stove 
The Steam Valve and Porcelain Lining Make This the Coming Type 


The test of a perfect fireless cook stove is whether you can use it three 
times a day, every day in the week, for every particle of food you want to 
cook. The 1912 improved Caloric meets this test. 
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Specially Prepared Soapstone Radiators —_— times. Yet they are absolutely free to the 
These are the best absorbers and radi- PUrChaser of every 
ators of heat known to science. They sak A Cook Book With Every Caloric 


up the heat fastest 
heat the Caloric 


and hold it longest. They 


160 Pages—Over 300 Recipes 
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can meke a cheap cut of meat taste like an 
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certal to custard, end you can cook from Let us send you our cs alog ar ad iu strated 
three lo nine different dishes al one time books They will tel! y ab eal 
“ num cover lining be po yb. wk 
Our Steam Valve Exclusive here we have no dealer.we ship direct and 
This is an exclusive Caloric patent. It pay the freigt We want to tell y just how 
‘ . pe sd t ie \ 4 . 
permits the excess steam to « hile inexpensive allt! Will y s ket us Addr 
velasmeng Gb necessary heat. The Caloric Co., Dept. 17, Jensoville, Wis. 
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the one great factor in securing perfect 
results in baking and roasting. 
Porcelain Lining 
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Over 100,000 Dinners X 
Every Day Caloric 
Fireless Cooked 
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She Certainly Deserves 
This Economical Comfort 


Uses LESS Than One-Half 
Amount of Current Required 
for Common Electric Light 





Home will not be hot and confining 
if an economical “STAN DARD" ek 
tric fan is allowed to blow its billows 
of cool comfort. 

Our special 8-inch Home Fan uses 


th 


le than ¢ | 


ne-half the « 


irrent requirec 
supply a common electri light 
Built with special regard for econom 
Built to last many years. A long lil 
of noiseless service. 





Fan specialists with 17 years of ex- 
perience behind them build economical, long-lasting “STANDARD” Faa They 
cost no more than those of less quality. 

Don’t Delay Ordering Your Vchictpinengerell Fan 
Remember the fan famine during the latte ul immer The 
“STANDARD” will be all the more popular ‘his year 
FREE FAN BOOK 
| oy a wy i ot . 4 
“STANDARD Fans 
lealer \ st re k, t k 
g—for offices, factor { homes, for either dir ‘ 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 





Springfield, Ohio 
BRANCHES: New York, cin Philadelphia, Boston, J a Seats Cleveland 
Pittsburgh, New Orleans, Rochester and A 
We are also the World's Largest ol 
of Small Motors—1-30 to 15 h. p. — 
for all purposes. 
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Tire Company 
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That is all there is to the tire question. 

Some other man’s mileage won't make 
your tires last any longer. The longevity of 
good tires depends upon the conditions under 
which they are used, the way the car is 
handled, the kind of roads it travels and the 
weights that must be carried. 

Constructive principles are pretty much 
the same; therefore, in selecting tires, it is 


The desire to make good tires plus the ability 
to make good tires—makes good tires: 
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well to go back to first principles and 
find out who wants to make good tires 
and who can. 

This company was the first to make 
rubber tires to take the place of iron tires on 
all vehicles, and it has been making rubber 
tires of various kinds ever since. The 
Kelly-Springfield solid tire has had a longer 
but not a greater success than the 





Washington 
Seattle 
Atlanta 
Akron, O 
Buffal« 


Boss Rubber Co 
Denver, Colo. 
Appel & Burwell 
Rubber & Tire Co 
Dallas, 
lodd Rubber Company 
New Haven, Conn 


Texas 





Kelly-Springfiel 


Automobile Tire 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 20 Vesey Street, New York 











The Day’s Work 


Better Done at Less Cost 


Business men who dictate to the 
Dictaphone are mostly, and rightly, 
interested in the saving of their own 
time. It is the time of the high- 
rs priced manthatcounts,inany business. 

But the hour-a-day saving of your ste- 
nographer’s time is an important item. 
The Dictaphone does save that hour a 
day. Your typist is typewriting your 
first letter the first minute you have finished dictating it, and sticks 
to her typewriter all day long. Instead of stopping her pencil work 
every time you interrupt your dictating, she is plugging away at 
what you have previously dictated. 





You get your morning’s mail off your 
mind and back, ready to sign, before you 
could otherwise get through dictating. 


Demonstration in your own office and on your 


{* 
own werk. Reach for your telephone and call uw , 
“THE DICTAPHONE.”’ If you miss the con- 
nection, write our nearest distrisuting branch. 


TAE DICTAPAQNE 


REGISTERED) 


(Columbia Phonograph Company, G I, Sole Distributors) 
129 Tribune Building, New York 
ton, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinr ~ Cleveland, Dallas, Denver Detroit 
1 ille, Memphis, Minneapolis, Montreal, 
jeans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburg _* ortiand, Me., Portland, Ore... Rochester, 
sco, Scrantun, Seattle, Spokane, Springfield, St. Louis, St. Paul, nor tae Toiedo Wash ngton 
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adiquarters, McKinnon Building, Toronto 


Exclusive 0 rights granted where we are not actively represented 
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“Remingto 


Adding and Subtracting 


Typewriter 


(Wahl Adding Mechanism) 


This testimony tells the very essence of the reason why every business 
house should use this machine for billing, order work, and all work where 
writing and adding are done on the same page. 








| 
i] 
| The machine which is error proof, and proves everything, which proves 
| its own work, and yours too, is the machine for which you have been 
i looking to stop all the leaks in your billing and accounting system. 





And over and above this insurance of accuracy is the time and labor saving. 


Our representative will be glad to demonstrate the machine on your request. 


| 

| Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 

New York and Everywhere 























THE SATURDAY 


MY LADY’S GARTER 


(Continued from Page 18) 


“The Pyramid!” exclaimed Cicely. 
*“‘Isn’t that a silly name for a boat?” 

“Look like they might go some, both on 
‘em,” the old man commented. He turned 
and looked down upon her disapprovingly. 
' ‘That water ain’t safe today. You ain't 
a-goin’ in it? 

“Certainly I am.” 

“Better not,” he warned her r. 

“Oh, I swim rather well,’ she assured 
him, ig m not afraid.” 

“Them’s the only kind we ever have to 
haul out,” he informed her placidly, ‘them 
as swims rather well and ain’t afeard. If 
you was my daughter you wouldn’t go 
in it. rr 

“How would you prevent it? There 
was a disdainful smile on Cicely’s lips, 
willfulness in the blue eyes. 

“If you was my daughter and wanted 
to go in water like that I'd spank you!” 
With which declaration of principles the 
old captain stalked away through the sand. 

Half an hour passed. Two men appeared 
on the deck of the Maid of the Sea, dropped 
the tender from its davits and rowed 
ashore. There was something vaguely 
familiar in the figure and carriage of one of 
the men—the one who leaped out upon the 
sand of the beach—and Cicely caught her- 
self staring at him curiously. Somewhere, 
sometime, she had seen him, but where? 
As a matter of fact, he was Detective 
Meredith, of New York. Dexter, who 
remained in the tender, rowed back to the 
Maid of the Sea. 

In all the glory of striped lavender and 
black bathing trunks Skeets Gaunt came 
down the beach just in time to see Cicely 
taking to the water. He called to her and 
she paused, with the miniature waves 
hissing about her feet. Skeets came on the 
run into the glare of disapprobation from 
her eyes. 

“I told you 


9" 


” she began. 


“Tf you will listen just a minute,” he 
pleaded. 

“T will not listen!"’ she declared hotly. 
“If I had known my mother had ever 


thought of doing so foolish a thing as to ask 

you to be our guest I should have—oh, 

I doi’ t know what I shouldn’t hz ave done! - 
“But, Helen —Cicely—you said 

“And if you,” she raged, “had had one 
spark of consideration for me you would 
have declined her invitation. The idea! 
After all that’s happened!” 

She walked out until the water caressed 
her knees, then plunged head-first into 
an incoming billow, leaving Skeets angry, 
speechless on the shore. He was vaguely 
conscious that an ideal was crumbling. 
Phew! Temper, that’s all it was! A pieas- 
ant companion for a rainy Sunday! If she 
would only show him some consideration! 

Angry, without knowing why, Cicely 
swam on into the open on the breast of the 
ebbing tide, her sensuous red hair floating 
cloudily on the water like brickdust. On 
past the Pyramid she went, and on past 
the Maid of the Sea, heedless of all else 
save her anger. 

Skeets was aroused from an enveloping 
lethargy of gloom by a sharp cry that came 
faintly over the water. Instinct told him 
what it was —Cicely was in trouble. She 
had turned shoreward and, out beyond the 
two motorboats, was struggling against a 
treacherous sea that irresistibly swept her 
back. With no thought of the dory near 
by, with no thought of his own weakness 
as a swimmer, with no thought in all the 
wide world except to get to her, Skeets 
ran headlong into the curling surf and 
started. It was the spirit of old John 
Gaunt! 

Again came the cry, stifled, gasping, 
choking; and simultaneously appeared on 
the deck of the Pyramid a young man in 
bathing tights, slender, almost boyish in 
figure, lithe, powerful, sinewy, built like a 
steel bridge. Over the side he went with a 
mighty splash, to reappear half a minute 
later, swimming sailor-fashion, almost on 
top of the water, toward Cicely. There was 
grace and ease and speed in the stroke, 
haste without hurry. Skeets, already 
weakening and tossed by the merciless 
tide, saw him, but swam on valiantly. 

Within five feet of Cicely, now barely able 
to keep afloat, Bruce Colquhoun paused, 
trod water and looked her over critically. 
The girl reached for him and, failing, van- 
ished for an instant. He waited calmly 
until the red head bobbed up again. 

“Now don’t grab me!” he commanded. 


“T understand,” she gurgled. 

“Put your hand on my shoulder and take 
it easy.” 

She nodded, unable to speak. He came 
nearer, and her slender fingers found a 
resting-place in the shoulder-strap of his 
bathing shirt. Mechanically she continued 
to xie k. 

“Stop that!” Bruce ordered abruptly. 

Even in her present condition of exhaus- 
tion Cicely resented the tone; but as Bruce 
turned and swam slowly, fighting every 
inch of his way toward the Pyramid, it was 
good to feel the rhythmical ripple of the 
sinews under the velvet of his skin good 
to know that here was the placid strength 
that meant life. All thines seemed to be 
growing hazy. She didn't remember if she 
was angry with Skeets. It didn’t really 


matter. There was just one thought in her 
mind: “Don’t grab me!” 
Skeets, swimming from shore, was no 


more than halfway to the Pyramid when, 
buffeted and hammered, he felt the weak- 
ness of exhaustion, and it was sheer will 
the will of old John Gaunt--that kept him 
afloat. After a long time an angel came, an 
angel in a dory. An oar was thrust toward 
him and a calm voice suggested: “‘Take 
hold of this.” He remembered vaguely 
that the angel—a woman angel—hauled 
him aboard the rocking boat, and then all 
was blank. . 

“If"’—hazily as if in a dream Cicely 
heard the words—‘‘if you'll hang on to the 
stern of this boat a minute I'll climb aboard 
and haul you up.” 

She felt herself being lifted and her hands 
closed on a brass rail to which she clung 
desperately. Ages elapsed. Then her grip 
on the rail was rudely broken, and she was 
lifted straight up from the sea by her 
extended arms and planked down on deck, 
sitting. Again ages passed. A thin stream 
of something hot and stinging trickled 
down her throat and she opened her blue 
eyes 

‘You ought to know better than to go 
in water like that!” So frowningly spoke 
her rescuer, Not a word of sympathy or 
solicitude: only the curt, crisp rebuke of a 
rather good- looking young man with wavy 
brown hair. ‘You should have known 
better.”” 

For no reason at all Cicely suddenly felt 
like crying. He was scolding her —scolding 
her, Helen Hamilton — that is, Cicely Quain; 
she who had never been scolded in her life, 
and he, an utter stranger, was scolding her! 


The inclination to weep was lost in a weak 


little wave of indignation. 

“I’m not usually in the habit of —of con- 
sulting strange young men as to what kind 
of water I get into,”’ she retorted. She felt, 
somehow, that that was the thing to say. 

“Well, if you’ve no more judgment that 
you showed today, you'd better consult 
somebody.” Bruce pulled a pillow through 


the window of the cabin and placed it 
behind her back. “Being a strange young 
man, I'll introduce myself. My name is 


Colquhoun —Bruce Colquhoun.” 
“And my name is—is Cicely Quain.” 
“Here, take another swallow of brandy.’ 
“IT don’t want it.” 
“Take it That’s all there was to it 

a quick, abrupt command. She took it. 
Cicely Quain! That isn’t the name I saw 


under your picture in all the New York 
newspapers the other day.” 

*‘Indeed?”’ It was very inadequate, but 
it was all she could think of; and the 


randy burned her throat. 

“You are Helen Hamilton, of New York,’ 
said Bruce. “I know you, of course.” 

“I’m not! My name is Cicely Quain.” 

“Have it your way then.” Whereupon 
her rescuer made a megaphone of his hands 
and bawled to some one on shore: “Is he 
all right?” 


“Yes,” faintly came the answer in a 
woman's voice. 
Was who all right? Cicely wondered 


Put, really, it didn’t matter. She was very 
tired, very sleepy. For an instant 
closed her eyes. It was indignation alone 
that caused her to open them again. 

“You are used to having your way, 
I imagine,”’ Bruce was saying. 

“I’m not,” she denied. 

“You are willful and spoiled.” 

“I’m not.” 

“And argumentative, 

“T am not!” 

“You are proving everything I say. It 
was sheer willfulness that made you go into 


sne 


” he added. 
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or water today. No sane person 
would have attempted to swim in it.’ 

“You were going to swim,’ 
out almost triumphantly. “ You're dressed 
for the water.” 

“The ocean is my bathtub,” he informed 
“I was merely going over the side and 
crawl back and have some breakfast.” 

Breakfast! It seemed ages since break- 
fast. He hadn’t had breakfast; and it 
It seemed strange 
and sad and important out of all proportion. 

“I’m a very good cook,”’ she murmured. 

“So am I.” 

There came a hail from the beach, and 
he turned. A dory was putting out, a dory 
in which sat Skeets Gaunt, himself again, 
thanks to the ministrations of Captain 
Barry and the girl who had rescued him. 
August von Derp was at the oars; he 


’ she pointed | 


| evenrowed with that singularmathematical | 
| precision that had once before attracted 
| Skeets’ attention to him. 


| something that angered her. 


“If I’m not mistaken some one is coming 
for you,” Bruce told her. “Take a word of 
advice from me. Go home and go to bed, 
and hereafter don’t go in water such as 
there is today.” 

“TI object to your telling me —— 

“TI know you do,” Bruce interrupted. 
“You are spoiled. You don’t like any one 
to tell you what’s best for you.” 

Cicely struggled to her feet in a rage 
and wabbled weakly on the swaying boat 
There was something placid and compla- 
cent and masterful about Bruce Colquhoun, 
He had talked 


” 


to her as if she were a child. 

“T’ll have to thank you, of course, for 
saving my life ——-’’ she began grudgingly. 

Bruce shrugged his shoulders and idly 
took a half-hitch in an awning-line. 

“Oh, not necessarily,”’ he said. 





“But—but—I don’t think aj 
“Your friends are here.” 
“Cicely!”’ Skeets, standing in the dory, | 


was calling. 

“But I’m sure,” the girl rushed on, 
“that you are the only man in the world 
who would have taken advantage of my 
position to be so—so offensively frank.” 

Bruce stared at her, then coiled a line 


and flung it to the dory. Skeets caught | 


it and they pulled alongside. Cicely de- 
clined his assistance, but stepped into the 
dory with smoldering eyes. While Skeets 
busied himself making her comfortable, 
Von Derp took advantage of the delay to 
thank Bruce. 

“Tf you'll permit me, Mr. —— 

“Colquhoun.” 

“Mr. Colquhoun”’—Von Derp _pro- 
nounced the name curiously —“‘if you'll per- 
mit me I’ll express to you on behalf of Mrs. 


Boston, Nov. 9, 1872 -- - + - 


Quain her thanks for your heroism in saving | 


her daughter’s life. She has heard and is 
almost prostrated.” 
“Be good enough to convey my com- 


pliments to Mrs. Hamilton,” Bruce said 


distinctly, “‘and assure her that my services | 


would not have been necessary if her 


daughter had had the discretion to remain | 


out of dangerous waters.” 

Von Derp looked slightly bewildered, 
then lifted his hat, bowed elaborately and 
rowed away. Bruce Colquhoun caught a 
noon train into Boston. Curiously enough, 
Dexter, too, was on that train. 
day Von Derp went up to drive down a new 
motor car he had just purchased. 

That night happened the first of a series 
of mysterious robberies. It was the bur- 
glary of a splendid mansion in Brookline, 
a suburb of Boston—the Holmes place. 
Jewels and plate valued roughly at forty 
thousand dollars were taken. On a table 


in the dining room a card was found. It 
bore one line: ' 
Regards to Mr. Meredith. THE Hawk. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Al Treat for the Calf 


UDGE R. B. RUSSELL, of the Court 
of Appeals of Georgia, is the father of 
thirteen children. 
one occasion the judge took his whole 
family out to a county fair. After stroll- 
ing over the grounds the judge decided 
to take in a sideshow which had a seven- 
legged calf on exhibition. Judge Russell 
asked the ticket seller for tickets for himself, 
wife and thirteen children. 
“Are all those your children?” asked 
the man, surveying the crowd. 
“Y es,” replied the judge. 
“Well, wait a minute,” said the showman, 


“and I'll bring the calf out to see them.” 


Later in the | 


The story goes that on | 


| 
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UP AND DOWN WITH THE DRAMA 


(Continued from Page 4) 


how the children were and to tell my people 
what had happened tome. My husband is 
a sober man, but, our mutual sympathy 
being incomplete, he went out and took 
a drink to my success! 

Well, I do not intend to follow that story 
step by step. I got a plot and went home 
to work it up. When I had a tentative 
three-act play I took it to New York again, 
and, armed with the manager’s suggestions, 
went back home and did it over. At last it 
was shaping up, and the time came in three 
months or so to sign a contract. 

This was where the hitch came. I had 
been pleased and jubilant over my success; 
I had talked to people about it. I thought 
I was a born dramatist, forgetting that 
there is no such thing. Poets are born, but 
playwrights, like widows, are made. The 
natural playwright is like the Christian in 
politics—*“* He ain't.” 

The terms of the contract were not what 
I had expected. I called up my husband 
on the long-distance telephone; he said to 
do what I thought best. I was all at sea. 
Finally, with the contract unsigned, I went 
to my magazine friend. He thought the 


| contract not what it should be. By that 


| independent. 


time I was pretty well convinced of the 
value of what I had and was inclined to be 
i The upshot of it was that, 
badly advised, I took the play away from 
the manager whose astuteness had seen 
value in my idea and who had encouraged 
me to develop it, and I offered it elsewhere. 

I think now that I was both stupid and 
ungrateful. But I was a novice in the- 
atrical matters, I had been working day 
and night and was worn to a nervous fraz- 
zle, and I relied on what I was told. As I 
said in the beginning, it takes a failure or 
two to remove from the budding drama- 
tist’s mind his faith in his heaven-sent 
origin and mission. 

The play was produced later at a Broad- 
way theater, under another manager. I 
was no longer a stranger in New York. One 
of the leading play-agents, a woman, had 
taken me under her protection. She was a 
sword and buckler against anything un- 
pleasant. She did much more for me than 
merely find a manager to produce my 
play. She helped me with it, fought my 
battles at rehearsal, gave me without limit 
her time and energy, and even when the 


| time came to take it for its preliminary 


AS COUNTY MANAGERS. | 








trying out, went with me on the road. 
The Light That Failed 


It was a trying experience. The new 


| manager was handicapped with a foreign 


star, and the star was handicapped in sev- 
eral ways. He was playing a romantic part, 
and he was as romantic in appearance as a 
baby elephant. 

We were all agog at the dress rehearsal. 
Remember, this man was a much-heralded 
actor. He was getting a large salary. We 
could hardly wait to see him get to work. 
But the awful fact came out at the dress 
rehearsal. He did not know his part, and 
what he knew he could not act well! 

But even then we comforted ourselves. 
“He is saving himself for tomorrow,” we 
said. “Tomorrow he will let himself go!” 

But he did not. He was, if possible, 
worse. Perhaps even in his own country he 
had been overrated, or possibly the strength 
of his previous vehicles had carried him. I 
have known this to happen often. Actors 
have been raised to reputation and even to 
fame by the strength of a given part, only— 
when that play a had its run and no 
similar ‘“fool-proof’’ part for them has 
appeared—to sink back to the level of 
mediocrity from which they sprang. 

He—my star—did not like me. He did 
not dislike me at first, although I believe 
the idea of a man of his pretension playing 
in a drama written by a novice, a woman 
at that and, worse than all, quite a young 
woman, displeased him. From the begin- 
ning he tampered with the play, changing 
scenes about—which is frequently done, of 
course, in rehearsal, a play being built 
much like a brick wali, and so arranged that 
one can move the bricks about as seems 
best—and “hogging” lines and business. 

One day, after we were on the road, 
prompter and all—oh, yes, we carried a 
prompter— well, after we were fairly started, 
at one performance the star in the midst of 
his big scene got a laugh. There was no 
laugh intended at that point, or deserved. 
He really rose to that one scene. But he 


got a laugh, the sort of hysterical titter 
that often ripples over a theater as a relief 
from extreme tension. After the perform- 
ance he called the company to the stage 
and proceeded to cut all lines that made for 
humor preceding the scene. 

I protested. f had the tear-followed-by- 
a-smile idea and, besides, the play was 
somber at the best. It needed every bit 
of leaven we could give it, for he was a 
dead weight. He had got it on its back 
and was straddling it like the Colossus of 
Rhodes. 

“You cannot do that, Mr. ——,”’ I said. 
“You have cut almost ail the laughs 
already. We need what few are left.” 

“T cannot? I do it!” he stormed. 

It was the culmination of a long series 
of vexations and disputes. The play was 
already altered until the original idea was 
practically lost. 

‘The contract forbids you to alter the 
piece without my consent. If you insist on 
further mutilating the play I shall send for 
my agent. - 

‘Bah!” 

“And what-is more, I shall ask for an 
injunction and close the whole thing up!” 

= You! ” he said, and—threw his part 
at me! 


The End of the Chapter 


Well, it’s all over now, but I still flush 
with rage when I think of it. The stage 
manager was a diplomat. I got my agent 
there and we effected a compromise. 

Well, he opened on Broadway finally. 
I did not go to the opening. I would not 
mother my mutilated, emasculated, sick 
and tortured brain-child as it went before 
the public. It opened on Christmas Eve. 
I stayed at home and trimmed a Christmas 
tree for my babies. Even had the play ful- 
filled my original hopes for it, I would not 
have gone away from home on Christmas 
Eve. 

I stayed at home all the time it played 
. New York; stayed at home, taking 

facial massage to get the worry lines out 
of my face and making buttonholes in the 
children’s spring clothes. 

For two years after this play closed 
I did not go to a theater except twice, 
and then under protest. To discuss plays 
and players gave me a real physical 
nausea. I had suffered in my pride, 
in my health and in my income—for I 
had lost a great deal of time. But I know 
now that I did not suffer in vain. I had 
learned the great lesson that every new 
dramatist must learn for himself—that the 
writing of a play is the simplest part. Even 
when a manager has accepted the play, the 
struggle is only beginning. About one play 
in a thousand is produced as it is written. 
Frequently the author’s manuscript, passed 
through the mills of the gods—in this case 
the minds of the manager, the producer, 
the manager’s wife, the producer’s wife, the 
star, the star’s wife, the agent, the mem- 
bers of the cast, who all have their own 
ideas and whisper them timidly to the star’s 
wife, who tells her husband—the author's 
manuscript, which is flesh of his flesh, goes 
into the mills of the gods and comes out 
a string of theatrical sausages, molded after 
the latest success! 

Or, to change the figure, it must be put 
in the theatrical spectroscope and viewed 
from two angles—the box-office angle, 
which includes the Tired Business Man, 
the Captious Critic, the Young Person and 
the High Brow; and the artistic angle, 
which with Belasco and Frohman and Dil- 
lingham and Wagenhals and Kemper is 
quite as important as the box-office view- 
point, and which many of the others look 
at with a blind eye. 

I am not soured or even skeptical. Many 
things have happened since that time. I 
have had one theatrical revel each year, as 
I have said. One of my plays scored one of 
the biggest successes Broadway ever saw. 
I have made a fair fortune out of the thea- 
ter. I have even dramatized a book for a 
lump sum, and had it run for four years 
and make a barrel of money—for some- 
body else. I have a play or two going on in 
the fall—two, to be accurate—and I believe 
one of them will make good. That’s over 
the average. One out of every three is a 
fair proportion of hits, and even this only 
comes to the persons who, having served a 
long apprenticeship, know every trick of 
wooing the public fancy. 
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For that’s the rub 
possibilities and its limitations, is the same 
yesterday, today and tomorrow. It is 
ourselves who change. The day of the 
romantic play may be coming back. I see 
Belasco predicts it. The day of the roman- 
tic play that appeals only to our emotions 
will never return. For the same reason the 
melodrama, with its thrills, is doomed. Let 
let us have thrills and 
shivers; 
our teeth in, something to make us think. 
Artists have a good old English word for 
what I mean. They say “something that 
has guts’! Women form a large propor- 
tion of the theater’s patrons, and women 
are learning to think. 

The star system doomed! I do not be- 
lieve it. But the day of the matinée idol is 
gone or going. So long as there are groups 


the stage, with its | 


but let us have something to get | 


of people simulating life on the stage, so | 


long will there be one man or one woman to 
dominate the rest. It may be by sheer per- 
sonality, that curious quality that reaches 
out over the footlights and makes us weep 
with an actor or smile, or it may be pure 
histrionic ability—if there be such a thing 
in a day when the height of acting is not to 
act at all. But you cannot prevent the big 
actor from dominating the stage, any more 
than you could prevent Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, cast away on a desert island, from 
accumulating by sheer dynamic ability all 
the cocoanut shells or sharks’ teeth that 
pass as a medium of barter and exchange. 

But, after all, I had not meant to air my 
views on the stage in general and actors in 
particular. A lot of people object to my 
connection with the theater. People 
well-meaning folks—have advised my hus- 
band to persuade me to take up something 
more in keeping with my domestic obliga- 
tions. I do not see why. 

I am with my children much more than 
most of the bridge-playing women I know. 
Not that I don’t play bridge; I do—not 
much of a game, you know, but enough to 
carry home a boudoir cap now and then, or 
an embroidered pillow— but I play after the 
children are in bed, or once in a long time 
in the afternoon. We are great home peo- 
ple. I get home from the office about the 
time the children arrive from school, and 
we go together to see the baby rabbits, or to 
discover what flowers are coming out, or to 
see the dam they have made in the creek. 


For we have a beautiful place where the | 


children can live healthy, out-of-door lives, 
and where my invalid mother can see the 
river from her windows. 


On the Stage and in the Pit 


Am I any the worse for my business? Are 
they? Of course not. I am a better com- 
panion to the entire family, for my wider 
outlook, my broader experience. 

Once or twice a year I go to New York 
for a couple of days to see my agent, my 
publishers and my magazine editors. Then, 
once a year or so, I go to the rehearsals of a 
play I am putting on. I have always dealt 
with gentlemen. Since my first experience 
with a shooting star I have had nothing 
that is not agreeable. 

The women of the stage, as I have been 
thrown with them, have been charming 
girls—gentlewomen, nearly all of them. 
I have yet to see any coarseness, any taint. 

I have had plenty of curious experiences. 
I have rehearsed the ingénue part in one 
of my own plays during the illness of the 
young woman playing it, and have stood, 
stiff and flushed and uncomfortable, while 
a very young man repeated to me, in lieu of 
the girl in question, the ardent love-making 
I myself had written. I assure you I am 
not an actress, and have no desire to be. 

I have been on the road with a company 
when the managers went bankrupt and dis- 
appeared, leaving the company to get back 
as best it might. 

I have sat in a crowded theater and have 
seen an actor come on in the middle of an act 
and fake a scene—inventing it as he went 
along—while the entire company back of 
the scenes searched for the young woman 
who should have shared the scene and the 
| stage manager went crazy. 

have sat in an orchestra seat during 
rehearsal, with my notebook, taking notes 
of things as they went on, for it is not wise 
to interrupt the producer during a scene, 
and the author who persists in doing it is 
likely to be pretty cordially hated when _ 
producer has stopped the rehearsal sud 
denly and come to the edge of the stage. 

“Do you want that left in, Mrs. 

“T—I think it is needed there 


don’t 


| you?” meekly. 
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EVENING POST 


“Well, all right,” in a resigned tone. “It 
drags, but—just give me a laugh right 
after it, will you?” 

With the cast holding their positions he 
gets out a pencil and stands with it poised 
over the manuscript, waiting. Under the 
circumstances, could you think of anything 
funnier than the obituary column of the 
morning paper? 

I recall one play, the dramatization of a 
book for a woman star. I made a skeleton 
for the author of the book to hang a pla 
on; then the author came to New Yor 
and wrote in the dialogue. This was early 
in my dramatic career, when I was reading 
plays at a dollar each for the experience. 
About that time the star who was to play 
the thing met the author, and they worked 
a good bit together, the star suggesting 
nice little orations for herself, a page or two 
long— because nearly every player believes 
that he or she can hold an audience indefi- 
nitely, and the longer their lines the better 


| they are pleased, generally speaking. This 


| was brilliant and charming. 


actress was more than a clever woman—she 
But she was 
not a playwright. 

After rehearsals had been on for two 
weeks everybody knew something was 
wrong. I was sent for finally, and I strug- 
gled with the piece, writing in new lines, 





trying to cut a few of the longest orations | 


and generally a 


actempting to make a play 
out of chaos. 


The star insisted that she 


| knew her public, that she could carry the 


thing. We did not believe her. 


The day of the dress rehearsal came. The | 


star had browght in a great actor to see the 
piece, and I sat beside him. He grew more 
and more dejected. By the end of the last 
act he was down on the small of his back 
in his seat, and my spirits were even lower. 


A Lemon Turned Peach 


With all but the tag—the last line of the 
play, which is never spoken until the open- 


| ing night—given, the actress came to the 


edge of the stage and looked down. There 
was nothing visible of the Eminent Actor 


| but his nose. 


“Well?” asked the star. 
“A lemon!” groaned the E. A. through 


his nose. “It’s a lemon, Jennie.” Only 
her name was not Jennie. 
Well, it had been pretty bad. Having 


rehearsed the old lines for two weeks and 
then having been given my new ones, the 
confusion was awful. At one place one 
actor having gone up in his lines and given 
a cue that belonged further along, the rest 
had skipped forward five pages in the 


| manuscript, and it is indicative of the gen- 





| had done had been to the good. 


eral chaos that only the star and I knew it! 
They had a powwow then and there. 
They said it would have gone all right had 
I not come in and spoiled it: the star said I 
had cut her best lines; the stage manager 
said that, with new parts handed him 
every day he didn’t know where he stood. 
I was the storm center, and if any one 
thinks that the center of a cyclone is a dead 
calm I wish to correct him here and now. 
The manager, the man whose money was 
up—kept his head. He turned to me and 
asked me if I would go on the road with the 
piece and try to make it into a play. He 
thought I knew my business, and what I 
I had my 


A. M. (Harvard), L. H. D., 
| 


-THE VERMONT ACADEMY 


| Established 1828 


one moment of triumph then. I said loudly | 


and firmly that I wouldn’t touch that play 
again with a ten-foot pole, and that, as far 
as I was concerned, it could go to the devil. 


Yes, I said devil, and that ild to | 
ee | nl Springs School [°° 


what I meant. 

Did it go to the devil? It did not. It 
went out on the road and made a hit. 
It made a hit in New York. The star had 
been right—it was a poor play, but she car- 
ried it by sheer ability and personality. She 
played it for five years. It made barrels 
of money for all concerned—except myself. 
I got two hundred and fifty dollars out of 
it and paid my own expenses! But I was 
willing, those days, to work like a horse for 
the experience. And I had enough expe- 
rience out of that play to last the rest of 
my life. 

Yes, it is not all play. I have sat up vll 
night more times than I can recall, in little 
hotel bedrooms, with a pitcher of ice water 
beside me, and written new scenes and acts 


| for a play during its trying-it-on-the-dog 


period. I have eaten and traveled and 
lived with theatrical troupes during the 
most trying times. I know nothing of what 
comes after the thing is an established 
success—except the royalties. 


round during illness and trouble, who sees 
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for girls and boys. Gy mnasium. Athietic field. Endow 


ment permits coet of $200. Charles Alden Tracy, Principal. 





| Chatham Training School Vira: 


| graduates, experienced teachers, 


I am like a medical man, who is always | 





Prepares for college and university. Faculty of college 
men who have made 
teaching their profession. New buildings, with all modern 
conveniences Health record perfect isest advantages at least 
cost, $189.50. Next term opens Sept. 26th. Write for catalogue 


























College of William and Mary 
The Alma Mater of. Statesmen 


Her graduates trebled the area of the Union, an- 
nounced the Monroe Doctrine, and fixed the inter 
pretation of the Constitution, Degrees of A. B 
M. A., Special 
be tic field 

m ¢ oO é , 
Me mroe - and Richmond; 8 m niles 





between Restreen 
fro m Jamestown 12 


miles from Yorktown. Total cost per session of nine 
months (board and fees) only $228.00. Session 
begins Sept. 2ist. Write for annual catalogue. 

H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Box A, Williamsburg, Virginia 











St. Luke’s School bo¥s 


is* ‘a thorough and aw mene oe motind of school cone 
BishopW 





The uniform success oy our gra Saini in wy md h 
at college an in business, is proof of our sound 
methods in training boys from 10 to 18 years of age 

The refinement of our home-life and the careful in 
dividual instruction by experienced teachers produce 
in our students contentment, culture, and scholarshiy 

Qur situation is healthful, naturally beautiful, and 


free from undesirable influences Our grounds are 
—_— 30 acres in - Our buildings are new 
hletics are encouraged both on the large athletic 





fhe +) and in the gymn 
vised as an essent 


are closely super 
boy's education 
euts permits special at 


Our limited num be 


tenti m to each be h, m ovale, scholarship, 
and comfort 
can wisely trust your boy to our care. For 


Yo 
Wustrated catalogue, with further details, address 


Charles Henry Strout, A.M., Headmaster, Wayne, Pa. 


(14 miles from Philadelphia) 











1912 


) RIVERVIEW 
ACADEMY 


**A Good School.""—John Burroughs. 
School opens September 26, 1912. 
@ ABoys' School designed to promote manliness, 
self-reliance, love of study, and good scholarship. 





@ Seventy-six years of consecutive management 
give to it a character second to none in the de- 
velopment of boys. Moder equipment, thor- 
ough instruction, 

Q Fo catalogue address 


JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A. M., Box 710, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 














SWARTHMORE 


Teapesanaey School 











A high-grade arding s< i 1 A. 1 sae ulty, patron- 
age, equipmen ation ed by Friends on lines 
which is ire confidence. Co-educational parate 
tages vy ung people and parents looking for a school 
which develops all-round fitness and higt h chasers rehould 
send f cuanees me re. I ed in a be sutiful 6 iburban town; 
no factori salor Eleven miles from P i ilac lelphia. 
Moderate cost Addr ss 





ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Head Master, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Mercersburg Academy 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL --A thorough physical, mental 

and moral s asing for college entrance or busin 

SPIRITO CHOO A manly tone of self-reliance un 

der€ hris \ han me rma t hie Personal 
ntion given to each boy 


Loc ATION 





great universities 


In the country, on the western slope of 
ous Cumt bertans i\ one of the most beautiful 
Ithful ep< of Ameri 
MEN Modern and complete New Gymnast; 
um. Write for catalogue and “The Spirit of Mercersb 

William Mana Irvine, LL.D, Headmaster, Mercersburg ‘Pa 


o ffers ai quick and 
t. oO n’s re ugh preps aration for 
.. Mili ll. 











P arent tal ¢ liscipline. Gym- 
oo nasium, optanias poet, 
athletic tleld f ive acres, ter 


nis, golf, $500 ayearc« 
all expe Junior Halil,a 


For Boys separate scnaal for boys under 


Ossining -on- Hudson 13. For catalogue address 
New York Rev. W. A Ranney, AM, PdB., Principal 


Montclair Sonne 














A Foundation Scheet College Pre tory. In the 
, 5 feet 13 miles 
Acac Bu ymnasium, 

ewimming pool, ath} field oy an 
School is a box klet wi rich dex Montclair’s 
wonderfully successtul iz tance pla will 
aterest parents no matters where their sons are educated, 


Joba G. MacVicar, A.M., 35 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. 














a Reliance 
Old Dominion Academy ¥i2% 
The ideal school for manly boys. Prepares for University 
and Business. Rural, near Winchester. Close train service 
to and from Northern cities. Ideal climate 
life, moral and sanitary environments. Over 1000 ft. eleva 


tion. Rate $200. Forcatalog address W. R. KLINE,.B S., Pres 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
he Cross Schoo 


Graduates enter all 
American colleges. Co-educational Carefully 
selected faculty. Music, Art and Expression under 

teachers from the best schools and greatest masters. 
Physical culture and outdoor life. Catalogue 


MRS. L. B. CROSS, Ph.D., Principal, 326 Fourth Ave 


acenery, home 





| a year 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


| human nature suffering and at its worst. 
The playwright is a sort of theatrical 
doctor, officiating at the birth of his play. 
When the time of travail is over he gets his 
reward—or he doesn’t. 

Now and then I go back of the scenes 
after the thing is established for a run. I 
don’t know the place or the piece. Surely 
this calm and smiling gentleman is not the 
shrieking demon, with his hat on the back 
of his head, a cigar in his hand, and the 
manuscript of the play under his arm, who 
acted every part in the piece and did it 
better than any of the actors; who never 
walked across the stage, but ran; who in- 
terjected obviously restrained suggestions 
to the cast with bawled directions to the 
flies; who came to me daily, in sackcloth 
and ashes, alternately apologizing for his 
Pa and damning the piece. 

Behind, everything is serene. The 
players chat between the acts or have tea. 
The impression is of a happy family. 
There are no more dressing-room disputes; 
the cast has shaken down into harmonious 
unity—or at least into armed neutrality. 
They show me the newest clippings about 
themselves or the gowns that the managers, 
finding a run established, have ordered 
from Paris. I am an outsider again. My 
brain-child, born amid storm and stress, is 
flourishing. They tell me how old it is and 
how it is gaining daily. But it is my child 
no longer. 

I go out and sit in a box, because one of 
the girls wants me to see her new gown in 
its proper setting. “I adore it myself, but 
a woman told me the other night that 
when I sit—you know, just after Dick 
proposes— that it——” Well, I go and 
sit in a box, and after a time the manager 
himself drops in and sits beside me. 

“Watch them!” he says, indicating the 
crowded house. “Even at this retten bit 
they laugh their fool heads off!” 

And as I go out: “ We've got a check in 
the office for you,” he says. “Beat every 
house in town last week, rain and all. 
Better take the check—it saves postage.” 

He grins at me and [ grin at him. We 
have achieved something together, for 
without him, his sense of theatrical pro- 
portion, his instinctive knowledge of what 
is good in my manuscript and what is bad, 


I should have had no success. He is the 
big factor in the creation of a’play, for he 


takes an inert heap of paper and gives it life. 

I take my check and go back home. For 
perhaps more, perhaps less—I am 
satisfied. ] write short stories and nove! 

I motor and play bridge and buy the chil- 
dren’s clothes. And then one day out of a 
clear sky comes another big idea. 

Before many months I am back in a 
darkened theater, with the gas flare on the 
stage, and a wild-eyed man with his hat on 
the back of his head, a cigar in his hand and 
a manuscript in his pocket, is rapping on 
something and bawling: 

“‘Get ready for the first act, please.” 


Our Western Brothers | 


T TWILIGHT time when the lamps are lit, 
Father Coyote comes to sit 

At the chaparral’s edge on the mountain 

side— 
Comes to listen and to deride 
The rancher’s hound and the rancher’s son, 
The passerby and every one. 
And we pause at milking-time to hear 
His reckless caroling, shrill and clear, 
His terse and swift and valorous troll, 
Ribald, rollicking, scornful, droll, 
As one might sing in coyotedom — 
**Yo-ho-ho! and a bottle of rum! 
And well I wot there is little ease 
Where the turkeys roost in the almond trees, 
But mute forebodings, canny and grim, 
As they shift and shiver along the limb 
And the dog flings back an answer brief, 
Curse o’ the honest man on the thief; 
And the cat, till now intent to rove, 
Stalks to her lair by the kitchen stove 
Not that she fears the rogue on the hill; 
But—no mice remain, and—the night is chill. 
And now, like a watchman of the skies, 
Whose glance to a thousand valleys flies, 
The moon glares over the granite ledge, 
Pared a slice on its upper edge. 
And Father Coyote waits no more, 
Knowing that down on the valley floor, 
In a sandy nook all cool and white, 
The rabbits play and the rabbits fight, 
Flopping, nimble, scurrying, 
Careless now with the surge of spring. 
Furry lover, alack! alas! 
Skims your fate o'er the moonlit grass! 

—George Sterling 
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Plan for an Underfeed NOW 
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GET READY TO 


Cut Your Coal Bills 


Yyn71°% 3 


Write for Furnace or Boiler Booklet = “*"*"4 8°" 


N these days of summer heat, prepare for the chill of an 
early winter by installing an Underfeed Furnace or 
Boiler. Plan to cut your coal bill next winter ¥ to 24 
ACT NOW. Don’t wait for the fall rush. Write for Free 
Furnace or Boiler booklet and fac-simile letters from users of 


xcx Williamson 


PECK 


Underfeed BOILERS 


Cut-Out View of 
Underfeed Furnace 


W. N. Chandler, University City, St. Louis,s ¢ ure _ om am al a es 
Mo., writes: ‘Before installing an Underfeed | maces Boot a =a ges 
three years ago, my fuel bills ranged between TI cd Und - ; a for itself 
$105 and $120 a season. After the first sea- es cnvine for oy eee lor pra 
son I was greatly surprised to find my bills re- cally a lifetime. In the Underfeed, et 
duced to $48. The following year theywere  *!ack soft coal and pea and buckwheat s 
$44, and this year, with our extremely severe be yes +. “ay - hb 2 i vet : 
winter, $56. I have no trouble whatever in ©.) in other heaters : 
heating my house to any desired degree.” Setinitn cite muaniiie ai 


The Underfeed is easily regulated; requires pas p th gh the fire the Underf 
tt attention Fire is on top and in direct " < imed, produ more hea I 
tact w 1 tl n t effective r iting ‘ perfect coml no 
Ey heat result no blanketing noke, n wot, no clinkers and but fev 


FREE Heating Plans and Estimates Prepared for 
You by Our Engineering Department. Write TODAY. 


WILLIAMSON CO. 329 W. Fifth Ave. CINCINNATI, O. 


DEALERS— Write for our Winning Sales Proposition 


THE 
PECK- 

















THE . . 
I would like to know more about how to cut down the cost of my 

If vou are about to build; Coal Bills from one-hali to two-thirds. Send me-—FREE 

lear Furnace Book} 
if you paid dearly for unsatis- UNDERFEED £:22%3.220%!"" 
JSactory heat last winter; if you (indicate by X Booklet you desire) 
still use stoves or grates. Wome Street 
fill out coupon for FREE Postefice Stale 
furnace or boiler booklet. 

Name desler with whom you preter to deal 








CASTLE HEIGHTS SCHOO 








L oe ae ene Tennessee 
Ore athe a oe at >. wand che —_ ng vad ae Y or v " ; . f 
‘ rbly cioneane’ , , ' 





serves ine best ‘Ser supe 


Address THE fis MASTERS Bo om 666 aa‘ 


log will « pel 





Ashburnham, 


a] WENTWORTH 


| Abington F riends’ School 


) A eld. R 
$300. I 
Principal poe eens Friends’ Se ee ‘Senttehenme Pa. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Reaches boys whom the ordinary day 
school does not interest. 
“ B 
n eve tent. 5 
» Le xington, M 


Cushing ee 


Maas. End \™ 

gee of a high ed sect for $2 $300 

heute ae Exten ‘ x ngs 
lormit fuce 

Prin ipal 


At 
yt 8. COWELL A M. 


pare for 


supes n t 
Ca g. add THE SECRETARY “lela Wa cates Avenue 








Buildings Modern 


Gymnasium 
Equipment Complete R oO i K R I D G E Bowling Alleys 
Physical Laboratory Atbietic Fieid 


6 Cliff Road 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Chemical Laboratory Swimmiag Pool 


School 


Manual Sontn ae Shop Tennis Courts 
lk i dry ar ~ England's m beautiful reside sl villages 
ROCK RIDGE HALL 4 gh » x Thorough ration f ue . 
THE HAWIHORS Hu I * young be Horne like atmosphere Experien it ere Mac 
tr ng tie mt Sad 
Every boy an z ad “ ree rk 
rapid progress 
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Your bey 
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b “ON A ‘ 
syndicate mi. {entirely 
a (ters Dist chia an Biva., pate nic. 3, for trial. Tf sre tne 
Type we nI NS o, Michi# Ty , Mode} om the os tt purchs ee 
Oliver jay® cil t our 
. atiemen: Ship me a $5 = “ave montew weer to you att ~ i 
Gen ree therea! wn the our same 
® oo oe igs each month the I wi al i remain ’ ur “W 
e * ine $55 is paid eatood, that “the ut w 
we * “ . aderete 
v q _ nee + - 4y- paid in full w 
rchase pr 
a. " 
stems -# 
a State ane OF 
. asses 
Tow asses 
v ss® 


toneeeeee9" 


COUPON PRICE, $55 











The coupon mae e $55 price possible 
uy will send to ue we will ship you a Ne 
t Typewriter tor trial 
If you decide to keep ie you have the privilege 
the coupon pri $5 me, $5 a month, with 
nterest, to those whe peels 
The No. 3 O} r y 


not very well make 





It ie ao epler hl constructed typewriter 
yual in qualit my typewriter, regardless 

It ie ypewriter that your most expert stenog- 
sagen» it appr ol it is @ typewriter that yo 
wl, can opersie easil It has the featur 


TY PEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE, 166 RI No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


pewriter at $55 does ne rt 
al 





For Quick Delivery —fill in, 
cut on dotted line, mail today. 


thet you want in a typewriter: visible writing, 
universal keyboard, automatic line —— ing, double 


type-bar, downward stroke, speed escapement, 
light, elastic key touch, romgy paper feed, left 
hand carriage return, re ey, type facing 


upward for clearing, light -—F.. carriage, great 
manifolding power, writing in colors--one-third 
the usual number of parts, simplicity, versatility, 
stability and durability 


If you want a typewriter for your own use 
exclusively the Oliver No. 3 is the most simple and 
most easily learned It's a wonderfully handy 
machine for making out bills, statements, writing 
on labels or cards t is not so heavy but it can be 
moved about easily. 

You are a business man and will recognize this 
as a chance to save $45 


Over 6,000 o. these typewriters have been sup 
lied by this Syndicate during the last few months 
ach machine is a perfect machine, complete with 

every device, every feature that ever went out with 

* model We supply the metal carrying ca 

2 ribbon and coms illustre 
nothing extra t buy 

is guaranteed against defect of material or 

workmanship for one year from date of delivery 















Make One of These Typewriters Your Property 


The purchase is eas After * 
writer in your own homes or office, finding out how 
smoothly it runs, how easy it is to write on, sat 
fy ing youre in every particular, then send us 
onty $5 and $5 «a month thereafter until the coupon 
price of $55 is paid. It will pay for iteelf and more 

There will be no delay—no formality. The 
typewriter will be shipped promptly. 


ming the tyr 


There is no use in sending for catalogs or further 
information, the typewriter is its own best argu 
ment f it doesn't satisfy you nd it back at 
expense you will be under no obligation 

ut the coupon on the dotted line, fill it in--a 
lead pencil will do—and be sure and mail it 
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‘Rensselaer % 


Engineering 
and Science Science 


ourses in 
Engineering { 
and General Science (5.S.) 
neurpassed new Chemical, Physical, Electrical, 
Mechanical 
catalogue 








Troy, N.Y. 


_ Polytechnic 


Institute 


E.), Mechanical 
>] Engineering (E.E.) 
Also Special Courses. 


vil Engineerin 2(C 
M.E.), klectric 


and Materials Testing Laboratories 
and illustrated pamphlets show- 


2 work of graduates and students and views of 
buildings . 


i campus, apply to 


JOHN P. NUGENT, Registrar 


Establiched : 


Peddie Institute 





IN choosing a school for your boy you place 
character and scholarship foremost in your 
requirements. So do we in selecting boys for 


OUR AIM IS:“The Best Boys’ School in America” 


* We have an endowed school with an enviable 
record in fitting boys for college and far life; a strong 
faculty of successful experience here; splendid en 
thusiasm among our 250 boys. 

* Location nine miles from Princeton; region unsur- 
paseed for health. Modern equipment. New fire- 

proof dormitor Sixty-acre campus, athletic field, 
gymnasium, indoor track, ewimming pool. Labora- 
tories, library, observatory, museum, summer camp. 
* We prepare for all colleges and engineering schools. 
Thorough business course. Music 

© Rates sep to $500. Lower school for boys 11 to 
14 years. Certy-areaate year opens Sept. 18, 1912. 
Catalogue and booklets sent on request. 

R.W. SWETLAND,A.M. Prin., Box7-0, Hightstown, NJ. 
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OBERLIN, OmTO. 


ripped t 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Eighteen instructors 
ollege or scientific 
new Chapel 





Thoroughly 
choo! 
Expenses, 
vegine September 25, 1912 
PECK, Principal, Box P. 





CE COLLEGE Pefanes:0. ies 
o-educational, A select 
student body; st rong faculty New buildings 
thoroughly equipped. Collegiate, Domestic Science, 
Academic, Teachers 6 ommercial, Music, Art, Elocution, 
and Physical Training Departments $150 for board 
and tuition. Catalogue. P.W. McREYNOLDS, Prest. 





NA, Angela, 310 So, Darling St 


TriState College of Engineering 


a Civil, Mechanical 
vers tuith 


res at same rate No entrance examination, 


« Electrical Engineer in two 
n, board and furnished room for 48 weeks. 


TILTON SEMINARY 7222" 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. For young men 





and women *reparation for c ollege | or business, Special 
cour ad High School graduates. 7 buildings. Athletic 
| field parate department for young boys 





Moderate 
cost “GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 34 School Street. 


















invites the 


Great schools, 
every vocation, must possess distinctive character and ability 
to produce results superior to those of their competitors. 


The Georgia Military Academy 


The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School 


through results achieved, has won national repute and patronage and 
investigation of parents wishing the VERY BEST FOR 
THEIR SONS. 
life, a teacher grouped with about every 12 
and night study, select and limited, ideal Southern climate, eleva- 
tion about 1200, artesian water, experienced teachers. 
Engineering and Commercial Courses. 
S. Army Officer. 
Eight miles from Atlanta, the heart of the South. 


COL. J. C. WOODWARD, A. M., President 


under U 
$300. 


like men who create the world’s standards in 


Elegantly appointed in every detaii, cultured home- 
cadets for personal care 


Classical, 


Military Department 
Classed A by War Dept. Expenses 


College Park, Ga. 


| of you; 


EVENING POST 


POWER AND HORSE- 
POWER 


(Continued from Page 7) 


She covered her confusion by removing 
and replacing crystal bottle stoppers. 

“T’m glad that you knew they came from 
me, Miss Sprunt.” 

“Yes, i knew that they could come from 
no one but you they were so simple and 
natural and—sweet.’ 

She laughed a pitch too high and plunged 
his fingers into water some degrees too hot. 
He did not wince, but she did. 

“Oh, Mr. Chase, forgive me. I—I’ve 
scalded your fingers.” 

“Why,” he replied, not taking his eyes 
from her face, “‘so you have!” They both 
laughed. 

Across the room Miss Ethyl coughed 
twice. “‘I always say,” she observed to her 
“a workin’ girl can’t be too care- 
ful of her actions. That’s why I am of a 
retiring disposition and don’t try to force 
myself on nobody.” 

Mr. Chase regarded the shadows be- 
neath Miss Sprunt’s eyes with a pucker 
between his own. 

“You don’t get much of the springtime 
in here, do you, Miss Sprunt?” 

“No,” she replied, smiling faintly. “The 
only way we can tell the seasons down here 
is by the midwinter Elks convention and 
the cloak drummers who come to buy fur 
coats in July. 

“You poor little girl,” 
“What you need is air 
air and plenty of it.” 

“Oh, I get along all right,’ 
at her nether lip. 

ad ou’ re confined 
Sprunt.” 

‘ Life isn’t all choice,” 

“Forgive me,”’ he said. 

a“ walk home sometimes,” 

“You're fond of walking?” 

“Yes, when I’m not too tired.” 

“Miss Sprunt, would—would you walk 
with me this evening? I know a quiet little 
place where we could dine together.” 

She colored with Surprise. 

“Oh,” she said, “I—I already have an 
engagement. | —— a 

‘You have an engagement?” His tones 
were suddenly flat. 

“No,” she replied in tones of sudden de- 
cision, “I'd be pleased to go with you. I can 
do what I planned tonight any other time.” 

“Thank you, Miss Sprunt.” 

Her fingers trembled as she worked and 
his suddenly closed over them. 

“You poor, tired little girl,” he repeated. 

She gulped down her emotions. 

“Miss Sprunt, this is neither the time 
nor the place for me to express myself, yet 


he said slowly. 
good, wholesome 
* she said, biting 
too closely, Miss 
she replied briefly. 


she said. 


| somehow our great moments come when we 


least expect them. 

She let her limp fingers rest in his; 
was strangely calm. 

“T know it is always a great pleasure to 
have you come in, Mr. Chase.” 

“The first time I dropped in was chance, 
Miss Sprunt. You can see for yourself that 
I am not the sort of fellow who goes in for 
the little niceties like manicures. I’m what 
you might call the seedy kind. But the 
second time I dropped in for a manicure was 
not accident, nor the third time, nor the 
tenth it was you.” 

“You've been extravagant all on account 
of me?” she parried. 

“‘I’ve been more than that on account of 
you, dear girl. I’ve been consumed night 
and day by the sweet thought of you.” 

“Oh-h-h!"" She placed one hand at her 


she 


throat. 


“‘Miss Sprunt, I am not asking anything 
I simply want you to know me 
better. I want to begin tonight to try 
to teach you to reciprocate the immense 
regard—the love I feel for you.” 
She closed her eyes for a moment; his 
firm clasp of her hand tightened. 
“You'll think I’ ma bold girl, Mr. Chase; 
you ll you "1— 


og? 

“You'll think I’m everything I ought not 
to be, but you—you can’t teach me what 

already know.” 

“Gertrude!” 

She nodded, swallowing back unaccount- 
able tears. 

“T never let myself hope because I didn’t 
think there was a chance, Mr. Chase.” 

“Dear, is it possible without knowing 
me—who, what I am—you x 

“T only know you,” she said softly. 
“That is all that matters.” 
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Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston 





Courses in Language, Literature, Science, 


Music and Art, with thoro instruction in the 
theory and practice of Household Economics. 
Training is given in the Art of Entertaining, 
House Furnishing and Management, Market- 
ing, Cooking, Dress Making and Millinery. 
Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Riding and other 
sports are encouraged. 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
115 Woodland Road 


Address 




























For the Higher 
Education of Young Women 
Aschool with alimited enrollment that insures 
thorough, individual instruction, With an envi 
ronment that creates a charming social! and religious 
atmosphere, and well-planned study courses assure a 
high attainment of mental and moral development in 
each —e a Seventy-seven years of continued 
success orld’s Fa air Medal 


. 
Columbia Institute 
Established 1835. Columbia, Tenn. 
One and one-half hours from Nashville's advantages, 
yet free from its distractions. Institute Course, Col 
oe Preparatory and Advanced Elective Courses 
j diploma awarded Music, Art, Elocution, Physical 
Cukure, Domestic Science. Cultured faculty. Beau 
tiful surroundings Imposing buildings, steam 
heated and electric lighted, absolutely sanitary 
Gymnasium and Athletic Field. References 
required Send for catalogue 
Rev WalterBranham Capers,Pres 
Columbia, Tenn 






























Sweetwater College ierim=" 


Special advantages offered in Music, Expression, 


ndern Language Fine Labor neu 8 
* college cours ] eparatory De- 
our-year Seve 

irtment For ca 








ogue a d Areas Princiy 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Rowland, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 




















Founded 1842 College course (4 years), College 
Preparatary ears Mus Art, et Loca n 
the Vall t i ven miles north of Roanok 
Sev nd farm. Buildings 
eq yiheers and teach- 
eTs « i t 
MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 314, Hollins, Va. 





Tennesser, Nashvill 


r( irks und Young Women 
Ward seminary, 4sth year. Seminary and 
t ‘ , 





Special Courses epara n nsery story vt 
M usic 175 Bo ite Z P Be ‘ i te jopeenons 
City advantages utdoor sports Delight climate 
For catalog, ~ «i J. D. BLANTON LL D. Pre ident 





year opensSept.25 

Monticello Seminary ; ond eh ee Youns 

: story and Junior ( 

Art. Certificate 

ymnasium. ¢ al 
ball and | 


. Erickson, Prin \eaeny, i 








sHlege C ourses 
privilege s. F 








M s ‘Martina 


BU ene COLLEGE 


¥ omnes Tenn. 


xderate 





ited, Select Home Ce eue — ia 





r ge ¢ mse. Consus ag! 


i ce. MR F é. ‘OFORD. Regent. Mas ' 6 BUFORD President. 
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| since I’m back from Egypt. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“My little girl,” he whispered, regarding | 
her with unshed tears shining in his eyes. 

She placed her two hands over her face 
for a moment. 

“What is it, dear? 

She burrowed dee »per into her hands. 

“T’m so happy,” she said between her 
fingers. 

They regarded one another with almost 
incredulous eyes, seeking to probe the web 
of enchantment their love had woven. 

“T do not deserve this happiness, dear- 
est.” But his voice was a pean of triumph. 

“Tt is I who do not deserve,” she said 
in turn. “You are too—too everything for 
me. 

They talked in whispers until there were 
two appointees ranged along the wall. He 
was loath to go; she urged him gently. 

“‘I can’t work while you are here, dear; 
return for me at six—no,” she corrected, 
struck by asudden thought, “‘at six-thirty.”’ 

“Let me wait for you, dearest,” he 


o” 





| 

She waggled a playful finger at him. 

“Goodby until later.” 

“Until six-thirty, cruel one.” 

“Ten.” 

‘There is so much to be said, Gertrude 
dear.” 

“Tonight.” 

He left her lingeringly. They tried to 
cover up their fervent, low-voiced farewells 
with passive faces, but after he had departed 
her every feature was lyric. 

Juliet might have looked like that when 
her love was young. 

Mr. Barker arrived, but she met him 
diffidently, even shamefacedly. Before she 
could explain he launched forth: “I’m 
sorry, kiddo, but we'll have to make it to- 
morrow night for that ride of ourn. That 
party I was tellin’ you about is goin’ to get 
busy on that big deal and I gotta do a lot 
of signin’ up tonight.” 

Fate had carved a way for 
gentle hand. 

“That's all right, Mr. Barker; just don’t 
you feel badly about it.”” She felt a gush of 
sympathy for him, for all humanity. 

“You understand, kiddo, don’t you? A 
feller’s got to stick to business as much as 
pleasure, and we'll hit the high places to- 
morrow night all right, all right. You're 
the classiest doll I’ve met yet.” 

She swallowed her distaste. 

“That's the right idea, Mr. Barker; busi- 
ness appointments are always important. 4d 

“T’ll see you tomorrow ‘mornin’ and we'll 
fix up some swell party. 

“Good night, Mr. Barker.” 

“So long, honey.” 

Directly after he departed Miss Ethyl 
bade her good night in cold, cracky tones. 

“The goin’s on in this parlor don’t make 
it no place for a minister’s daughter, Miss 
Gertie Sprunt.” 

“Then you ought to be glad your father’s 
a policeman,” retorted her friend graciously. 
“*Good night, dearie.” 

She hummed as she put her table in 
order. At each footstep down the marble 
corridor her pulse quickened; she placed 
her cheeks in her hands, vise fashion, to 
When Mr. 
Chase finally came they met shyly and 


her with 


| with certain restraint. Whispering together 


like diffident children, they went out, their 
hands lightly touching. Broadway was al 
ready alight; the cool spring air met them 
like tonic. 

Like an exuberant lad Mr. Chase led her 
to the curb. A huge mahogany-colored 


touring car, caparisoned in nickel and up- 
holstered in a darker red, vibrated and 
snorted alongside. A chauffeur, with a 


striped rug across his knees, reached back 
respectfully and flung open the door. Like 
an automaton Gertrude placed her small 
foot upon the step and paused, her dum- 
founded gaze confronting the equally 
stunned eyes of the chauffeur. Mr. Chase 
aided and encouraged at her elbow. 

“It’s all right, dearest, it’s all right; 
is your surprise.’ 

“Why,” she gasped, her eyes never leav- 
ing the steel-blue shaved face of the chauf- 
feur—‘“‘why- Mr. Chase regarded 
her in some anxiety. 

“What a surprised little girl you are! I 
shouldn’t have taken you so unawares.” 
He almost lifted her in. 

“This machine is yours, Mr. Chase?” 

“Yes, dear, this machine is ours.” 

“You never told me anything.” 

“There is little to tell, Gertrude. I have 
not used my cars to amount to anything 
I’ve been 


this 


pretty busy with affairs.” 
“Back from Egypt!” 
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, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Do not look so helpless, dear. I’m only 
back three months from a trip round the 


world, and I’ve been putting up with hotel | 


life meanwhile. Then I happened to meet 
you, and as long as you had me all sized up 
I just let it go—that’s all, dear.” 

“You're not the Mr. Adam Chase who’s 
had the rose suite on the tenth floor all 
winter?” 

“That’s me,” he laughed. 

Her slowly comprehending eyes did not 
leave his face. 

“Why, I thought—I—you —— 

“It was my use of the private elevator 
on the east side of the building that gave 
you the Sixth Avenue idea, and it was too 
good a joke on me to spoil, dearie.” 

She looked at him with troubled eyes. 

“What must you think of me?” 

He felt for her hand underneath the 
lap-robe. 

Among other things he said: “I think 
that your eyes exactly match the violets 
I motored out to get for you this morning 
at my place ten miles up the Hudson.” 

“When did you go, dear?” 

“Before you were up. We were back 
before ten, in spite of a spark-plug that gave 
us some trouble.” 

“Oh,” she said. 

The figure at the wheel squirmed to 
be off. 

She lay back faint against the upholstery. 

“To think,” she said, “that you should 
care for me!” 

“My own dear girl!” 

He touched a spring and the back of her 
seat reclined like a Morris chair. 

“Lie back, dear. I invented that scheme 
so I can recline at night and watch the 
stars parade past. I toured that way all 
through Egypt.” 

The figure in the front seat gripped his 
wheel. 


” 


“Where are we going, Adam dear?” she 
whispered. 
“This is your night, Gertrude; give 


James your orders.” 

She snuggled deeper into the dark-red 
upholstery and their hands clasped closer 
beneath the robe. 

“‘ James,” she said in a voice like a bell, 
“take us to the Vista for dinner; afterward 
motor out along the Palisade drive, far 
out so that we can see the Hudson by 
moonlight.” 


The Great Question 


HEN Peary came back from the Pole 
a bunch of special correspondents for 
big city papers secured a tug from the 
Dominion government and steamed up the 
Labrador coast in order to meet the return- 
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ing explorer and get the first interviews 


with him. 

In the party was one New York corre- 
spondent who spent three days framing a 
highly scientific and involved question 
which was designed, so he thought, to 
bring out the exact truth regarding Peary’s 
achievement. 

All the way up the coast he was insisting 
that he should have a chance, without 
interruption, to fire his broadside. 

Peary’s answer, he stated, would inevi- 
tably have a direct bearing upon the con- 
troversy with Doctor Cook and would 


show conclusively whether Peary had really 


reached the Pole. 


In a body the newspaper men boarded | 


Peary’s ship and met him. After the first 
exchange of greetings and congratulations 
the spokesman for the interviewers cleared 
his throat and said: 

“Commander Peary, this gentleman 
from New York has a very important 
question to ask you. 

Peary turned aggressively upon the New 
Yorker. 
mustache were bristling. 


His bushy eyebrows and bushier 


“What do you want to know?” he | 


demanded briskly. 
TheN 


with confusion. He fumbled in his pocket 


| and produced a cigarette. 
| “What do you want to ask me?” 
| repeated Peary sharply. 
he New Yorker swallowed hard and 
stammered: 
“Have you got a match?” 





Yew York newspaper man was seized | 
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Where Our | 


Gold Goes 


By RENE BACHE 


} gat one-fourth of all the gold produced 
is used in the arts. A good deal is con- 
sumed by dental supply houses and by 
dentists. Makers of surgical instruments, 
manufacturing chemists and opticians 
absorb a share. Some more of it goes to 
makers of photographic supplies, gold pens, 
and Masonie and other regalia and em- 
blems. Considerable is utilized for gold leaf 
and goldplating; and the bookbinders draw 
upon the supply for lettering, and so forth. 

The extraordinary increase in the use 
of gold for the adornment of the person 
again, the women in particular—is indi- 
cated by the fact that, whereas in 1894 the 
mints and assay offices sold only $5,029,000 
worth of jewelers’ bars, in 1910 the assay 
office at New York alone passed $29,311,000 
worth of such bars over its counter. The 
great bulk of these ingots is made in New 

York because it is in the East that they 
find a market, practically all of the jewelry 
manufactured in this country being turned 
out in centers along the Atlantic seaboard 
particularly in the cities of New York, 
Newark, and Providence. 

Many small private refineries treat only 
second-hand gold. They buy old jewelry, 
dentists’ and manufacturers’ scraps, and 
other such material, work it over and resell 
it in the form of bars. Some of the lesser 
manufacturing jewelers melt gold coin for 
their own purposes; and it is estimated 
that about three and a half million dollars’ 
worth of such coin is disposed of in this 
way annually. The coin, as it comes from 
the mint, contains its full face value in gold 
alone, without counting the one-tenth part 
of copper contributed for hardening. 

All the gold coin in circulation is more or 
less worn by use and has lost some of its 
substance. The manufacturer who uses it 
suffers this loss, whereas the bars he might 
buy from the mint are of full weight. For 
obvious reasons the Treasury would much 
prefer that bars should be utilized. They 
are sold at a very small profit—only four 
to seven hundredths of one per cent being 
charged for them, according to size—and 
tests have proved that at this rate they are 
cheaper to the jewelry-maker than coin. 

The raw gold bullion, when it arrives at 
the assay office in New York from the 
mines, is first melted to free it from foreign 
substances. Some silver is added and the 
mixture is immersed in a nitric-acid bath 
The acid has no effect upon the gold, but 
dissolves the silver. When the liquid is 
drawn off the gold is left on the bottom 
of the tank. Nobody would imagine that 
this substance is really gold, however, for 
it looks like so much fine red gravel. 

To get rid of the moisture it contains it is 
subjected to pressure and presently comes 
out of the squeezing machine in big round 

cakes. Each cake has a hole through the 
middle and looks like angel food. They 
are worth about twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars apiece. This is the stuff that is melted 
to make the bars—sometimes called ‘‘ mer- 
chants’ bars” —which are of as perfect 
purity as possible, being nine hundred and 
ninety-nine fine out of a possible thousand. 

The mints and assay offices will not buy 
less than one hundred dollars’ worth of old 
gold. It rarely happens that a private 
individual has that much in his possession 
at one time. Accordingly he goes to a 
dealer who ‘nakes a business of buying 
second-hand gold. 

The dealer has a little contrivance which 
looks like a key ring; but attached to it are 
several little spikes instead of keys. It 
was bought from a mint and cost two dol- 
lars and fifty cents. Each of the spikes is 
tipped with gold of a different fineness 
from twenty carats to four carats. 

If the article offered for sale be a watch- 
case, for example, the dealer guesses it to be 
sixteen carats. He scrapes an edge of it 
across an oilstone, leaving a smail yellow 
streak. Then he makes a second streak, 
alongside of the first one, with his sixteen- 
carat spike. He lets fall a drop of acid upon 
the two streaks. If the one made by the 
watchcase fades quicker than the other the 
watchcase is not so good as sixteen carats; 
but, by two or three more similar trial: 
with different spikes he is able to determine 


| the exact fineness of the gold. 
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Smokers of America: 


It’s time to look into this tobacco 
question. The cost of living is high 
enough. Don’t pay a fancy price for 
your tobacco because it’s in a fancy box. 


YOU CAN’T SMOKE 
THE BOX 





Other folks have told you about 
THEIR tobacco—now let me tell you 
about MY FAVORITE SMOKE. 

Union Leader is its name. 

It’s not made by any “process” 
except Mother Nature’s. 

Down in Kentucky, she grows the 
famous Burley leaf. 

She intended it to be the BEST 


tobacco for smoking and chewing— 


and IT IS. 


Union Leader is pure, ripe, un- 
doctored Burley. No “man-made” 
process ever beat THAT. A tin box 
would make it cost more—nothing 
could make it better. 


It comes to you in a plain package. 


You pay for TOBACCO—not for 
FANCY PACKING. 


You get ALL the TOBACCO 
VALUE your money can buy. 


PROCLAMATION 









Your smoke costs you about HALF 
AS MUCH as if you bought it in a 


fancy box. 


Uncle Sam tells you to save that 
extra money. 





Now, men, do this for your Uncle 
Samuel —and for yourselves. 


Get a package of UNION LEADER. 
Forget the low price. Forget the 
generous quantity. Forget the plain 


package. Try the TOBACCO. 


Compare it with others that cost 
twice as much. See for yourself how 
good the tobacco is—how good the 
advice is. 


I'll leave the rest to you. 
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